.  NEW  YORK 
SEPTEMBER 
1898. 


WHOLE  No, 


BET.  GEORGE  C.  LFCAS 


b*ppy.  For  terms,  coarse  of  sti^y,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHfBBITS  W.  LTON,  A.M  ,  PFlnoipal. 

Fall  Term  beslns  September  S. 

“No  better  place  to  send  a  boy.” 


The  mret  of  Thomat  Amold'i  influence  over  hie  pupile  u<ae 
pertonal  contaeK  Boye  want  eympathy,  and  they  cannot  be  per¬ 
manently  Influenced  till  they  feel  they  have  it. 

7  7"^  f|  AMONG  THE  PINES 

LQKGf^OOO  ThorooKb  and  Attractlre. 

U  ^  /ft  in  4  a  Prepares  for  College,  Sclen- 

>7 G iQ fl to  tMc  School  or  Buslnece. 

Unhnn!  James  w.  morey, 

VOf/C/C/f  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Tbe  next  term  will  besin 
WKDNB8DAT,  SKPTiCnBER  Slot,  18»8. 
Enrollment  of  stodenta,  10  a.m  ;  aMignment  of  room*. 


o  r.M. ;  pra  ora.  o  r.a.  v/p-'uiiiK  wiuress  uy  i.ue  nev 
Timothy  Orenvllle  Darling.  U.D.,  7  JO  p.m.  For  Informa¬ 
tion  write  to 

Hbhrt  M.  Booth.  Preaident,  Anbnrn,  N.  Y. 


Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

John  L  Blair  Foundation.  61st  year.  Both  sexes.  A  well- 
endowed  Preparatory  School  of  high  grade,  under  rellgloui 
control.  Low  rates  Send  for  catalogua 
Rxt.  JOHN  C.  SHAKPE,  AM..  Principal,  Blalrstown,  N.  J 


miss  Dawa’s  ScDool  for  eiris, 

witi  often  s>  pt.  SI.  OrtificAte  Admits  lo  Uiilttmorp.  Smtili,  V  u-rm 

aikI  Wf,iwslet  (.'oilt'ifA.  MoaIc  Aiitl  Art.  Ke*id«r)t  tiAiivt*  Kivuth 
Abd  <*erituiii  tr  urhen.  N*«rft«>Af  to  New  York  Afford#  ApvciAl  nd* 
TAata^ew.  HoArdingr  papil#i  $700. 


National  Park  Seminary 

FOR  TOVNO  WOMEN 
'Waahlneton,  D.  C.  Suburhs. 

Steam  and  electric  cars.  $75,000  bulldli  gs  Oi  mna- 
stum.  Beautiful  grounds.  22  teachers.  Noexamiiii,- 
lions.  A  bright,  cheery,  artiwic  home,  fh  meter 
building  Amusements  provided.  Social  advantages. 
Develops  womanly  women.  Sight— eelng  every  Moodav. 
”  It  is  a  liberal  education  to  live  in  WMshlngton.'*  $^ 
to  $500.  Catalogue  sent.  Box  113,  Forest  Olen,  Hd. 


- .  ^  Comprehends  six  Schools.  The 

Nf  A  IMP  Y  If  {  Iraw  School  (with  Day  and  Even- 

tw  Uww  f  U!  A  (  tng  ClaMwsl.  Medical  College. 

m  m  m  mi  Graduate  School,  Pedayoyy,  EN- 

!  a  am  ss#a  a  a  s4s#  S  OINKKKING  and  IINIVKH- 
IliwUI  Oltw  <  SITY  COLLEGE.  Forcircu’ars 
~  address 

L.  J.  Tompkins,  Registrar,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boy# 

College  Preparation.  Hume  Department. 
eMOi.KwooD,  N.  J.  Jambs  B.  PSKSONS,  AM. 


1  yw  t  T  uridgeton, 

.A.  V  jC  JCTM  1  8  1-J  new  JhRSEY. 

Home  and  College^reparatory  School  for  Girls.  Certificate 
admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  AtxBN  Maxwell.  Principal. 


THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green). 
BOARDINO  AND  DAT  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS. 
established  1816 

New  Location,  176  W.  73d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


fTH)  RENT — A  Scholarship  in  Elmira  College.  Apply 
1  to  E.  l>.  8 ACKE  I’  r,  Crfcnford,  New  Jerrey. 


M  ASSAOH USE  I TS. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

I  rvwnidblfl  I  iwglns  lU  70lhyear  Sept. 
16, 1886.  Offering  three  Seminary  Conrses  of  Studies  and  a  Col¬ 
lege  atUng  Course.  Address  MISS  EMILY  A.  MEANS. 


MISS  S.  D.  DOREMUS 

Boarding  and  Day  School  (Limited).  Ke-oiieus  October  A 
735  Madiann  Ayenus,  New  York. 


Commonwealth  Avenue  School  lam  on  application. 

The  Misses  Oilman.  Principals.  .324  Common u'ealth  Ave., Boston. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIE’S 

SCHOOL  FOR  OiHLS,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y.  .'Ktrd  YEAK. 
Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Preparatttry  Couraes.  IHpIO’ 
mas  given  In  sach.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley, 
Special  coursee  in  Art,  Music,  and  Literature.  One  and  a  half 
hours  from  New  York. 


The  Berkshire  School, 

'tend  fur  catalogue.  AKTHClt  .1.  CLoiniii.  A.M.,  Principal 


CUN.NtCH-  UT. 


Albany  Female  Academy,  a  Ri.^bVlndiMy3^'hooi. 

86ih  Fall  Seeslou  op.  ns  eptemlier  md.  Pr  pares  for  all  col  egee. 
Three  Acad  my  Courses.  Foi-eign  languages  by  na'Ive  eacbera 
Beat  me  bods  lu  all  departmente.  St'idio  nd  laboratory  admir¬ 
ably  equipped.  Bui  dings  new,  -paclous,  ai>-y,  sunny^.  Home 
life  healthrul,  refined,  Christian.  Lucy  A.  Plymptuii,  P  Incipal. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Term  opens  September  2ytb.  For  catalogue  or  Information 
sddress  Prof.  Gkohok  B.  STKVKNS.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


INCLESIDE— A  School  for  Girls 

N«w  Milford.  IJtchBeld  Co.,  Conn. 

Opens  Tuesday,  October  4tli,  Itiilb. 

Mhb.  WM  D.  BLA<  K,  Patrone.-a 


RYE  SEMINARY 

^’^Mrees 

Mka  S.  j.  life,  Tbb  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


O  "7  \Y  ^  ja  n  A  Our  Customers 

M  /  T  C  Im  w  Have  Tested 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  at  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  iSdreas. 
6  per  rent.  net. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

20S  Tremont  Bdg. ,  Boston.  523  Chamber  of  Commereo,  OMcoigo 
Home  office  eNtabltshed  1871.  Iowa  b  alK  la. 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME  xo^S^ys. 

Aca<leuiy,  72d  year :  itome,  Isth.  Noted  for  surreesful  mental, 
moral  and  physical  ile'elopment  of  pupils.  Thor,  ugh  teach¬ 
ing,  geuu  ne  and  beautiful  home.  Uus- rpassed  healtbfulness. 
Kefeiences  J.  H.  BOOT,  Principal,  Oreenwicb,  Conn. 


OHIO, 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  M.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager. 
THOi,  N.  r.,  anet  RKW  VOMH  CXTT, 

MANUrACURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SINCk  1X‘JR  TiffTTtI 
kfc,^AVf  FUmiSMCO  AS.OO0^O6O.tfP/  T  U 
^  pHVHCH.  SCHOOL  &  OTHCH  AjJuiUlU, 

MENEELY «t CO., 
^WEST-TROT  'RMUll-metal 

CHIMES,  Etc. CATALOGUEhPRICES  FREE 


IIXINOI8. 


McCormick  SSS" 


will  open  Thuruday.  September  3$  At  3  P.M^  With  an 
addrees  by  a  member  of  tbe  FAonlty.  Booms  will  be 
drawn  by  tbe  new  stadentB  At  10  a.m..  St  tbe  •  'bApel. 
Fnl  corps  of  fTofeamn.  EleotlyeR  aw  offered  In  nil 


uenta.  for 


for  CAtAlognee  And  farther  InformAtion 
Faculty,  1000  N.  Halstbo  Bt..  Gbioaoo. 


.  .  $I3S  A  YEAR  .  . 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 

NKW  ATHENS.  O.  74th  year.  Tuition,  board,  rent  of  rouin 
.mil  text  |XM>ks  only  $2.8)  to  $3.Wi  i>er  week.  Total  cost,  $1.35  per 
yea-.  Hooks  fr-  e.  Claa-lcal,  ptaJloeopbical.  scientific,  normal, 
music,  art  shorthand  and  uorntnercUd  courses.  Post-graduate 
courses.  Sent  out  U.  8.  Senators,  Oovernors.  ets.,  and  34U 
ministers.  No  saluona  Cbeau  sate  and  healthful  Both  sexea. 
Send  for  catalogue,  with  iilao  for  earning  fuoda 

W.  A.  WILLJaMS,  D.D.,  President. 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Term  opens  September  16th,  aA  $  a.M.,  with  an  Address  by  Prof. 
A.  B.  Klgga  For  Information  apply  to  Ibof.  D.  S.  Schaff, 
Walnut  Hllk  ClnclnAaU. 


THi;  OHURCH 

9aa  sMisMla.  ans  w  oU.  tMd  dl- 


ttlells  College 


AURORA, 

CAYUGA  LAKE.  N.  Y. 


endo.'  ed  liietl-  ?i.' 

tuttu,,  now  A 

stands  among  -  tm  --  -  i 

the  first  of  the  •  I 

colleges  for  i 

y.iUTig  women  v  -  j 

in  ihl*  c<rt«it-y.  m.  ■  ) 

Fmndedlo  1868  ,  a  i  ■■ 

by  Henry  WellA  K 

Esq.  (orlglDiitor  W  - 

Wells- Far- 
goRxpn-ssCo.), 
qiient- 
the  Ipl-iit 
large  gifts 

from  film  and  from  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Hergan.  The  progress  of  this 
colle  -e  lias  lieen  rapid,  and  It  has  Is^n  const  ntiv  brneriening 
lt<  flel  t  and  >  slslng  its  standard  untP  It  is  now  among  the  fore¬ 
most  In  Ps  educational  fscllltles.  Yonng  women  who  tntei.d 
takl-  g  a  college  i  ooi-ee  r  ■  'iivlt-d  toseml  for  t'  e  prteie-ctus  of 
\v<-  lsroll  re,  or.  If  )•  >ssililo  I'n-.,  I' o  i  e-otal  I  -Mss-tlon 
Address  WII.LLAM  RVEPFTT  W  ATERS,  Ph.D.,  I»res. 


ST.  JOHN'S  SCHOOL 

MANLIUS.  N.  Y. 

A  M  Hilary  Boarding  School. 

Next  term  begins  September  litb,  1888.  Sum  mer  school  Is  now 
open-  Appl^^  WM.  VERBECK,  Supt. 

H 0 UBHTON  SEMINARY 

38th  year  begins  Seiitember  22.  For  particulars  address 
A.  O.  BcmxuiCT,  A.M.,  Principal,  Clinton,  New  York. 


WEST  JER^Y  ACADEMY 

BRIDaETON,  N.  J. 


A  School  for  Bonn— Prepare*  for  CoUepe  or  Business— J. 
Christian  Uomeju^  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  m  1862,  Is  beautifully  situated,  with 
large  and  beautiful  grouiids  and  talldlngA  due  g^mnulum^ 


Union  Theoli^ical  Seminary, 


TOO  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


^Renext  term  will  open  on  ThandAy.  Idth 

MAtricalAtion  Alii  a.m.,  in  StoAit  Hall.  Room-drAwing 
'‘Ame  day,  at  3  p.m.,  in  the  Parlor  of  Hodge  Hall.  The 
Opening  Addrew  will  be  delivered  by  Kev.  John  DeWitt, 
U.D.,  LL.O.,  on  Friday,  at  11  A  M. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

- rs — - -  ■  ~ 

BW  YORK.  NKW  JMR8BT.  NEW  HAMPSI 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

f/fth  Auenut  and  Woodland  Road,  Pittabufgh,  E,  E.,  Pa. 
Re-opens  September  14tb,  1886.  For  catalogues  spply  to 

Miss  R.  J.  DeVguk,  President 


Lafayette  College, 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  ChrisUan  OoUewe  under  tbe  care  of  the  Piea* 
byterian  Synod  of  PennsTlTADia.  CIassIcaI,  Latin 
and  GeneTAl  Scientifle.  Civil,  Eleotrical  and  Min¬ 
ing  Uigineeilng  and  Chemloal  Oonnes. 

for  Catalogies,  to.,  aurw  m  mustiu. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 

laaslcal  ami  Sclentiflc  course  of  study,  slso  Prei>aratory  and 
Optional.  Year  begins  Sept-mber  litb,  1898. 

M188  IDA  C.  ALLEN,  Prtn.,  Bradford,  Mass. 


MICHIGAN. 


II  111  Pni  I  CGC  Greatest  advantages  at  lowest  cost.  A 
ULIHII  UULLCuC  choice  Faculty  of  trained  siieclailsts. 
Library  of  16  000  volame-t.  Gymnasium,  Mnsenm,  Laboratories. 
Four  I  ollegiate  and  four  Academic  courses.  Special  courses  In 
,  Mueic,  Art,  Kindergartening  and  Buslnesa  For 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBI  t. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

WegWa  Npadlal  atteotion  to  tt)a  management  of  Mttneapolii 
Propeitf  for  iMn>leBidenu,  aiming  to  make  the  prop^y  produce  the 
>ij|neet  income  with  the  least  possible  expense  antil  it  can  be  sold. 

rllleen  Year**  Czgerlencc  w«th  tbe  Hl0b»*t  kkocoe«M  In  rffeH* 
leg  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  management  of 
p>nr  property,  write  ns. 

NiriNPY  I  n  A  NPTt  At  6  per  cent.on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
inUllCA  Improv^  Ilea]  Estate,  at 

10  per  cent,  present  actnal  cash  Tslne.  ^ferenoes  furnished. 

J.  McK.  a  F.  S.  THOMPSON, 

t09  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolia,  Minn. 


The  next  term  will  begin  IVednesday,  September 
28lb,  1898. 

Tbe  Facnlty  will  meet  new  studecte  in  the  Preeldent'a 
room,  at  8.80  a  m. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  i  p.m. 

Tbe  opening  address  will  be  delivered  in  tbe  Adams 
Chapel,  by  Kev  Profes-or  Artbnr  C.  McGiffert,  D  D., 
Thursday,  September  28tb,  at  4  p  m 

E.  .M.  KiNGSLBY,  Secretary. 


The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

The  noth  year  begins  Sept.  14,  1898.  Eighty  Scholarships 
awarded  to  students  of  high  standing.  Six  1  -nportant  bulldinn 
added  since  1872.  For  Catalogue  and  illustrated  Supplement, 
Address  HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  PrIneipaL  Exeter,  N.  H. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 


Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commisaton. 

No.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  St. 

ivtabUshed  1867.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


September  1  *1886. 


PENNSYLTAMIA. 


ESSENTIALS  UNITY  •  IN  NON  ESSENTIALS  LIBERTY  •  IN  ALL  THINGS  CHARITY 


Vol.  LXIX— No.  35,  NEW  YORK:  SEPTEMBER  1,  1898.  Whole  No.  3751 


THE  EVANGELIST. 

A  BBIilOlOUS  AND  PAMlliT  PAPBB, 

IMUSD  WBUOiT. 


IM  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  Oltp. 
mitBl  9S.00  A  TBAS. 


HNNBT  M.  raUiD.  Mltor. 


As  onr  resdws  well  know,  the  heedqnsrtere  of  THB 
■VANGKiaST  ere  In  the  FBBSBYTBiUAN  BUILDING, 
which,  from  its  centrsl  position  on  Fifth  Arenne,  et  the 
eomer  of  Twentietn  Street,  end  Its  noble  erchltectore.  Is 
eltocether  the  flneet  for  the  purpose  In  the  dtj.  It  has  for 
ns  a  doable  conyenlence.  In  that,  besides  onr  oSoe,we  hare 
a  large  PRBS8  BOOM,  which  Is  not  only  snllclent  for  onr- 
selTes,  but  does  the  work  of  the  Mlsslonarjr  and  other 
Societies  In  the  building;  and  outside  work  has  poured  In 
till  even  that  !s  not  sulllclent  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
move  Into  still  larger  quarters.  In  making  this  change  It 
would  save  our  steps  and  promote  our  convenience  If  we 
could  relet  OUR  FKBsbNT  Ol'FlCBS,  which  are  among 
the  very  best  In  the  building,  and  are  In  every  particular 
admirable  for  an  oflice  of  any  kind .  Inquire  at  the  oSce. 


CONTKNT8. 
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All  RoritD  ths  Horizon . H.  M.  F.  3 

In  the  excitements  of  the  war  we  got  our  news 
at  second  band.  Now  we  have  looked  in  the 
faces  of  our  so  dlerr  ss  the  Srventy-flrst  Regi¬ 
ment  marched  op  Fifth  Avenue  under  our 
windows.  A  cruel  charge  that  they  had 
drawn  back  in  the  day  of  bat'lel  The  mis¬ 
take  explained.  They  wete  fighting  in  an 
unknow  oou -try  amid  woods  and  swamps. 
But  they  fought  bravely,  losing  nearly  half 
of  the  regiment.  Many  tiioe-  who  returned 
had  been  weakened  by  wounds  so  that  they 
could  not  Join  in  the  march  and  had  to  be 
carried  in  ambulauces.  Enthueiasm  of  the 
people.  Pioteetof  the  I'xar  against  the  g^reat 
s'aiid.ng  armies  of  Europe.  How  it  affects 
Russia,  Germany  and  Fr  nee. 
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All  Romid  the  Horizon. 

In  all  the  excite  nents  of  the  war  which  ia  now 
happily  ended,  our  knowledge  hae  been  .chiefly 
obta  ned  at  second  band.  We  have  had  no  part 
in  the  battles  on  land  or  sea,  bit  have  derived 
wbatever  we  have  learned  from  eoldiera  in  the 
fleld,  or  ofiQcera  on  the  ehipe,  or  from  the 
ubiquitous  reporters,  some  of  whom  hsTS  fur¬ 
nished  descriptions  so  thrillicg  that  they  ought 
to  be  preserved  with  care  in  our  public  libraries 
as  a  part  of  our  national  history. 


But  on  Monday  afternoon  we  had  a  sight  that 
brought  the  war  nearer  to  us  in  the  return  of  the 
Seventy-flrst  Regiment  of  New  York,  which  took 
a  gallant  part  in  the  battles  around  Santiago. 
We  were  the  more  ready  and  glad  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  them  hearty  welcome  because  ot 
the  terrible  dangers  through  which  they  had 
passed,  and  because  they  bed  been  accused  of 
having  once  flinched  under  tbe  Spanish  Are. 


This  was  a  cruel  fling  at  as  noble  a  body  of 
soldiers  as  ever  marched  to  battle.  Bit  we  can 
easily  see  how  fresh  troops  may  have  been  for  a 
moment  confused  by  a  peculiar  position.  It  is 
one  thing  to  fight  on  an  open  field  like  that  of 
Waterloo,  and  another  to  have  to  creep  and 
crawl  through  denae  woods  and  swamps,  with 
enemies  concealed  behind  every  bush  and  tree. 
This  may  have  bewildered  them  for  a  moment, 
but  how  firmly  they  stood  tbe  fire  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  but  half  the  regimsnt  returned  to 
tell  the  tale. 


All  thie  was  fresh  in  mind  as  the  remtant  of 
the  gallant  regiment  marched  up  Fifth  Avenue 
directly  under  our  windows.  Many  of  them  bad 
been  wounded  and  were  unable  to  keep  in  tbe 
ranks,  and  rode  in  carriages,  or  were  borne  in 
ambulancee.  But  there  they  were,  tbe  same 
brave  fellows  that  bad  been  through  tbe  fires  of 
battle  and  all  the  fatigues  of  tbe  deadly 
marches,  ill  clothed,  ill  fed,  eome  of  them  not 
able  to  stagger  along  even  the  amooth  pavement 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue.  But  it  was  enough  to 
kindle  a  new  life  under  the  ribe  of  death,  to 
bear  tbi  cheers  and  hurrahs  that  rang  along  the 
s  reet,  while  the  torn  and  bartered  flags  waved 
over  them,  and  the  bands  p'ayed  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  How  proud  were  the  wives  and  tbe 
sis  era  and  the  mothers  tibat  tbsir  brave  boys 
were  home  again  I  May  Qod  bless  them,  and 
may  they  never  be  forgotten  by  an  ever  grateful 
country. 


We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  space  on  another 
page  to  tbe  proteet  of  the  Csar  against  the  enor¬ 
mous  armies  ot  the  continent,  which  keeps  tbe 
nat  one  ail  the  time  on  the  verge  of  w«r.  It  is 
interasting  to  see  how  hia  appeal  ia  received.  In 
his  own  country,  the  papers  approve  it  an  meuse. 
Wall  they  may,  for  they  dare  not  do  otherwise. 


They  perceive  also  that  tbe  burden  of  such 
maaaea  ot  troops  weighs  heavier  on  Russia  than 
on  any  other  country,  because  she  has  a  larger 
territory  to  guard  and  defend.  But  apart  from 
that  the  most  enlightened  Russians  see  bow  it 
would  operate  in  favor  of  civilisation.  One 
paper  says:  "All  true  friends  of  peace  are  natur¬ 
ally  on  the  aide  of  Russia,  but  it  ia  impoaaible 
to  guarantee  that  aome  of  the  Western  Oabinete 
will  not  raiae  objeotiona,  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  the  armed  peice  which  baa  eziated  aince 
1871  it  the  main  aource  of  their  international 
strength. " 


Another  aaya:  "If  all  the  powers  accept  Rus¬ 
sia’s  proposal  with  the  same  earneatness  with 
which  it  was  made,  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  see  the  idea  of  universal  peace 
triumphant  over  that  of  unrest  and  discord." 

Germany  ia  more  offish,  because  she  has  been 
strengthening  her  army  ever  aince  tbe  Franco- 
Pruaaian  war,  and  thinks  it  a  pity  that  ahe 
should  not  have  aome  field  large  enough  to  be 
the  theatre  of  a  great  European  contest,  in  which 
she  should  be  the  grand  figure. 


France  distrusts  tbe  movement  because  it  is 
adverse  to  her  special  interest.  Ever  aince  her 
loss  of  territory  she  has  been  in  the  hope  to  re¬ 
gain  it,  not  by  her  own  arm  alone,  but  by  the 
aid  of  Ruesia.  And  now  it  seems  as  if  her  great 
ally  were  about  to  desert  her,  to  leave  her  to  fight 
her  battle  alone,  in  which  case  her  fate  would 
probajily  be  the  same  as  before.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  geteral  peace  throughout  Europe,  France 
would  make  it  a  condition  that  Alsace  and  Lor¬ 
raine  should  be  restored  to  her  I 

But  the  French  newspapers  generally  d  struct 
ths  piacticability  of  the  peace  scheme  and 
clearly  indicate  that  France  would  make  tbe 
restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  a  prerequisite  to 
her  participation  in  tbe  con'erenci.  Tbv  Temps 
says: 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Europe,  like  France, 
will  consider  the  Czar’s  prop  igsl  in  a  spirit 
similar  to  that  whereby  it  was  inspired  Never¬ 
theless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  France 
owes  it  to  herself  to  aid  in  such  an  attempt,  there 
in  another  portion  of  her  moral  patrimony  which 
she  cannot  abandon  without  abdicating  the  very 
reason  of  her  existence.  France  cannot  forget 
the  eloquent  words  exchanged  between  the  Csar 
and  the  President  regarding  the  rights  of  peoples 
and  justice.  It  would  be  singularly  belittling 
tbe  inspiration  and  meaning  of  the  proposal  to 
see  nothing  else  in  it,  or  even  to  connect  it  with 
a  wish  to  hamper  from  the  outset  tbe  conclusion 
of  an  alliance  between  the  United  Statps  and 
Great  Britain.  Another  Paris  journal  says: 

"Tbe  gravest  questions  which  demand  solution 
involve  France,  and  tbe  Csar  has  undoubtedly 
considered  these  complications  and  has  consulted 
tbe  powers  interested.  It  is  to  be  presumed  he 
bas  reason  to  believe  his  views  will  triumph. 
Rusals  made  us  go  to  Kiel.  To  day  she  lekds 
us  to  a  conference  which  will  sanction  a  re-ad- 
justment  of  1871." 
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BELIEF  FOB  TIBED  HEABT8. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Oxiyler. 

All  aronod  ua  are  maltitudea  of  tired  people. 
Thej  are  tired  ont  with  beariog  the  heat  and 
burden  of  toilaome  daya.  Some  carry  a  great 
load  of  care  aa  to  how  they  ahall  make  both 
enda  me  ft,  and  foot  the  billa  for  life'a  neccaai 
tiea.  Othera  are  worn  out  with  anzietiea  about 
the  morrow,  acd  what  it  ihall  bring  with  it. 
A  burden  of  apiritual  diacouragement  weighs 
down  “Mr.  Deepondency,  ’ ’  and  Brother  “Fear¬ 
ing,”  and  Mra.  *  Little-Faith.”  Another  has 
grown  weary  of  waiting  for  eucceasin  his  labors, 
and  is  tempted  to  throw  down  his  seed-bag  and 
sickle  in  utter  despair.  Others  still  are  weary 
of  waiting  for  bop-.d  for  answers  to  prayer. 

Is  there  no  relief  for  all  these  tired  and  bur 
dened  hearts  ?  Yes,  if  they  will  but  hear  and 
heed  what  their  loring  Master  has  to  say  to  them. 
To  the  Christian  with  scanty  puree  He  says, 
“Your  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
things  a  man  bath.  I  counsel  thee  to  boy  of 
me  gold  tried  in  the  hre  that  thou  mayst  be 
rich ;  at  my  right  hand  are  treasures  for  ever 
more.”  Only  think  how  rich  anyone  is  who 
has  a  clear  conscience  here  and  the  assurance  of 
heaven  hereafter  !  To  the  desponding  Jesus 
says:  ‘  Fear  not  little  flock;  for  it  is  my 
Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king 
dom.”  To  those  who  are  getting  tired  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  results.  His  message  is,  “Be  not  weary 
in  well  doing;  in  due  season  ye  Bhall  reap  if  ye 
faint  not”  There  is  a  wonderful  restfulnees  for 
worried  hearts  in  this  single  golden  assurance, 
“Lo,  I  am  with  you  always;”  it  is  a  tonic  that 
ought  to  put  freah  iron  into  the  blood. 

The  most  common  cause  of  weariness  is  the 
attempt  to  carry  an  over  load  of  care.  And'  this 
is  not  alwajs  a  wise  forethought  for  the  future 
or  a  proper  provider oe  or  life’s  “rainy  days.” 
It  is  sheer  worry.  The  Master’s  word  for  such 
over  loaded  Christians  who  toil  along  like  jaded 
pack-horses  is  this,  “Take  no  anxious  thought 
for  the  morrow ;  cast  tby  burden  on  the  Lord, 
and  He  shall  sustain  thee.”  If  you  will  only 
drop  everything  that  is  superfluous  and  sinful. 
He  will  enable  you  to  carry  the  legitimate  load. 
When  He  bids  you  cast  your  cere  on  Him,  it  is 
added,  “For  He  careth  for  you. ”  The  literal 
meaning  of  that  tonic  text  is,  “For  He  has  you 
on  Hit  heart.”  The  infinite  Qud  who  rules 
the  universe  has  poor  little  sinful  you  and  me 
on  His  heart  !  Our  big  loads  are  not  a  feather 
to  Him.  He  knoweth  our  frame;  He  remembers 
that  we  are  but  dust.  Like  aa  a  father  pitietb 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  us  poor  weak¬ 
lings.  He  says  to  us,  “Give  me  your  burdens.” 
He  who  guarded  the  infant  Mosea  among  the 
river-reeda,  and  aupplied  the  widow’s  waning 
cruse  of  oil,  who  watched  over  aleeping  Peter  in 
the  dungeon,  and  piloted  Paul  through  roaring 
tempests— He  it  is  who  says  to  us— “Roll  your 
anxieties  over  on  Me;  I  have  you  on  My  heart.” 
What  fools  we  are  when  we  strap  the  load  more 
tightly  and  determine  that  nobody  shall  carry  it 
but  ouraelvee  ! 

When  God  aays  to  ua  in  effect— “give  me  your 
load,”  He  does  not  release  os  from  our  share  of 
doty,  or  of  peraonal  responsibility.  No  more 
does  our  atoning  Saviour  when  He  bore  the  guilt 
and  penalty  of  our  sina,  release  os  from  repent 
ance  of  those  sina,  or  from  obedience  to  His 
oommandments.  God’s  offer  is  to  lighten  our 
loads  by  putting  His  grace  into  our  hearts  and 
so  underneaUi  the  load.  He  auppliea  strength. 
His  all  sufficient  grace  is  made  perfect  in  our 
weakness,  ao  that  God  becomes  the  chief  bearer 
of  our  burdens.  It  was  the  Christ  tn  Paul  who 
bore  up  under  toils  and  pereecutions — who  defied 
Nero,  and  conquered  the  powers  of  darkness. 
This  divine  doctrine  of  trust  is  a  wonderful 
relief  and  rest  to  weary  believers.  It  takes  tbe 
tire  ont  of  the  soul,  as  the  mother’s  bosom  takes 
the  weariness  out  of  the  child  when  it  comes  in 
and  lays  its  head  down  there  for  repose. 


Remember  that  it  is  not  honest  work  that 
wears  many  aensible  Christians  out;  that  is 
those  who  have  sense  enough  to  obey  the  laws  of 
health,  and  know  their  own  limitations.  It  is 
the  ague- fit  of  worry  that  consumes  strength, 
and  furrows  cheeks  and  frets  the  nerves,  and 
often  abridges  life  itself.  That  old  athlete  who 
drew  the  Gospel  chariot  from  Jerusalem  through 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece  and  finally  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  who  had  the  care  of  all  the*  churches 
on  his  great  stout  hestt,  never  complains,  in 
all  of  his  epistles,  of  being  tired.  He  was  doing 
his  Master’s  work,  and  left  results  in  his  Mas¬ 
ter’s  hands.  He  knew  whom  he  believed,  and 
whom  he  was  serving;  by  patient  waiting  on 
God  he  renewed  his  strength,  so  that  he  could 
run  without  getting  weary,  and  could  walk 
without  ever  fainting.  You  have  a  perfect  right 
to  ask  God  for  strength  equal  to  the  day,  but 
no  right  to  ask  Him  for  one  ounce  of  strength 
for  tomorrow's  toils,  or  trials,  or  temptations. 
It  in  to  morrow  piled  on  top  of  to  day  that  is 
tiring  you  out.  A  Christian's  faith  and  his 
good  common  sense  should  always  harmonize. 
Lakb  Mo  honk,  August  23,  1898. 

THE  MEN  THAT  CAME  HOME. 

In  the  return  of  the  noble  men  whs  have  stood 
for  the  nation  at  Santiago,  a  lew  are  left  from 
the  great  Civil  conflict  who  have  their  own  re¬ 
turn  brought  vividly  to  mind,  and  experience 
over  again  some  of  the  emotions  of  that  glad 
day.  A  few  thoughts  in  this  direction  may  not 
be  out  of  place  f  jr  yourself  and  for  readers  of 
The  Evangelist 

Last  Fourth  of  July  it  occurred  to  the  writer 
that  a  trip  to  Glen  Island  would  be  a  pleasant 
way  to  use  tbe  day.  Aa  our  boat  passed  up  the 
river,  and  into  the  Sound,  there  was  a  strange 
familiarity  in  shore  and  island  that  at  first  he 
could  not  account  for.  At  last,  aa  we  drew  near 
Hart’s  Island,  the  whole  thing  flashed  on  my 
mind  in  a  moment.  Thirty-three  years  before 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  at  this  very  hour,  1 
was  passing  up  this  same  channel  with  the  Tenth 
New  York  Infantry— a  city  regiment— to  go  into 
camp  on  Hart's  Island,  awaiting  our  turn  of  dis 
charge  in  the  city.  The  Colonel  and  myself,  as 
Chaplain,  were  taken  to  David’s  Island,  where  was 
tbe  Offioer’s  Hospital ;  he  had  been  very  low  with 
fever,  for  six  weeks  past,  in  tbe  pest- ridden  camp 
ground,  at  Bailey’s  Cross  Roads,  in  Virginia. 
Of  such  camps,  as  brought  to  mind  by  present 
camp  horrors  I  will  speak  farther  on.  We  were 
ushered  into  an  immense  hospital  tent,  with  co's 
for  three  hundred  patients.  It  was  entirely 
empty  I  Those  before  os  had  either  gone  home 
fur  recovery,  or  bad  been  aent  home  for  burial  I 
The  poor  Colonel’s  face  fell  at  the  sight;  at  the 
great  space  and  its  sounding  silence,  and  tears 
were  in  his  eyes.  After  a  brief  colloquy  with 
the  Burgeon,  the  latter  took  me  one  side,  and 
said,  “Chaplain,  the  Colonel’s  case  is  for  you, 
not  for  me.  His  need  is  not  medicine,  but 
change  of  air  and  scene ;  in  fact,  home,  for,  in 
his  last  degree  of  weakness,  he  is  actually  dying 
of  nostalgia,  home-sickness,  and  unless  you  can 
stay  by  him  and  keep  him  up,  he  will^die  before 
the  week  is  out” 

Evangelist  readers  will  have  seen  some  of  the 
reports  of  surgeons  on  the  singular,  and  in  some 
insunces,  deadly  cases  of  nostalgia,  in  our  recent- 
campa. 

Tbe  Doctor  then  went  on:  “I  will  order  you 
a  cot;  special  rations  for  two,  and  will  come  in 
daily ;  but  tbe  case  remains  for  you  1”  And  I 
was  myself  down  with  fever  every  third  day.  I 
went  in  and  said,  “Colonel,  this  will  never  do; 
you  can’t  stay  here  alone,  with  nothing  to  do. 
If  you  would  like,  I  will  get  a  permit  from  the 
Burgeon,  and  stay  with  you,  and  what  with  read¬ 
ing  the  papers  and  our  little  talks,  we  will  try 
a  d  manage  till  we  are  aent  away” 

The  tears  ran  down  his  face,  for  he  was  perfectly 
unmanned  by  his  fever,  and  he  said,  “If  you 


would  be  good  enough  I  I  bad  thought  of  it, 
but  did  not  like  to  ask  you.  It  seems  aa  if  1 
should  die  in  this  great  place  alone.  ”  Bo  I  staid ; 
read;  talked;  rowed  over  every  day  with  hia 
orders  for  the  regiment,  and  brought  back  news 
from  them ;  wrote  letters  for  him,  etc. ,  and  in 
the  end,  we  got  safely  home  to  Western  New  York, 
where  he  revived  at  once,  though  fever  held  on  to 
me  till  frost.  He  died,  years  after,  in  his  prime, 
of  heart  disease  aggravated  by  his  illness  and 
exposures  in  the  service.  His  nurse  lives  on 
still,  to  tell  hia  story.  It  all  came  back  to  me 
as  I  looked  at  the  Islands  in  our  passing  by  them. 

When  tbe  poor  remnant  of  tbe  Beventy  first 
passes  up  Broadway,  next  Monday,  and  tbe  Rough 
Riders  in  their  turn  in  a  fortnight,  it  will  be 
another  reminder  of  the  day  when  9,000  of  ue, 
men  of  Maine  and  New  York,  marched  up  Broad¬ 
way  in  July,  1865,  and  were  greeted  with  tbe 
hearty  acclaims  of  tbe  thousands  who  crowded 
the  pavements  and  filled  every  window  along  the 
great  highway,  sadly  reminded,  too,  that  of  the 
Tenth  New  York.  There  were  300  out  of  1,000 
to  come  back,  and  out  of  tbe  Eighth  Heavy 
Artillery,  our  previous  regiment,  there  were  900 
out  of  2,3001  the  rest  were  in  Virginia,  and  under 
tbe  ground  ! 

Much  is  being  said,  and  more  and  more  loudly 
Biid,  of  tbe  camp  horrors  of  the  few  weeks  past, 
and  even  at  the  present  time.  Even  the  vener¬ 
able  John  Sherman  is  roused  from  his  retirement 
and  bis  calm  and  thoughtful  way,  to  call  them 
horrors,  and  to  demand  for  the  country  the  fullest 
investigation  and  the  fitting  retribution. 

The  quality  of  governmental  care  of  tbe  soldier 
in  camp  and  transportation  is  nut  a  new  thing. 
While  we  sere  lying  in  camp  at  Bailey’s  Cross 
Roads  within  sight  of  the  Capitol,  I  had  the  visit¬ 
ing  in  my  place  of  three  Division  Hospital  tents, 
with  seventy  five  cots  each,  and  for  a  month 
every  cot  was  full.  General  Meade  rode  through 
the  camp  one  day,  and  reported  to  tbe  War  De¬ 
partment  that  if  they  did  not  hasten  the  dis¬ 
charge  there  would  be  no  man  to  send  home. 
When  we  were  sent  home,  we  were  sent  in  box 
cars,  and  on  platform  cars,  while  the  passenger 
cars  were  reserved  for  the  regular  travel ;  well 
men,  sick  men,  men  who  had  borne  the  brunt 
for  four  years,  and  would  be  months  at  home 
recovering  from  the  strain  I  At  Havre  de  Grace 
our  train  was  side-tracked  at  midnight  for  two 
hours  in  a  heavy  rain  for  a  belated  New  York 
express  train,  many  sick  men  lying  on  open  plat¬ 
form  cars  with  no  protection  but  the  blanket 
they  were  wrapped  in.  In  our  very  start  from 
Washington,  the  beat  I  could  do  for  our  Colonel 
in  tbe  last  extreme  of  weakness  was  to  get  him 
an  additional  blanket  in  which  to  lie  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  box  car ;  I  lay  in  another  by  his 
side.  And  now,  again  come  these  sickening  re¬ 
ports  of  the  transports  and  the  camps,  until  the 
nation  itself  is  ready  to  go  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  for  investigation.  The  bravery  of  our 
hero  soldiers  and  sailors  is  the  admiration  of 
tbe  civilised  world ;  our  departmental  methods 
and  inefficiency  are  its  derision.  Clkburnk. 

The  University  Place  Church  of  New  York, 
Dr.  George  Alexander,  pastor,  should  have  been 
included  fn  the  list  given  last  week  of  churches 
having  over  one  thousand  members  and  scholars. 
Elder  Thomas  Bond  writes  us  from  his  summer 
home  in  New  Canaan,  Ct.,  that  its  total  of 
members  is  2, 151,  and  of  Sunday  school  members 
2,944— which  figures  place  it  well  to  the  fiont  of 
the  entire  array.  In  fact,  only  Bethany  Church, 
Philadelphia,  has  more  members  and  scholars. 
The  Brick,  Rochester,  has  a  few  more  members 
(34),  but  many  lees  scholars,  viz:  1160.  Thus 
the  Universiiy  Place  Church  seems  a  better 
second  of  the  entire  list  than  its  Rochester  rival. 
Happily  it  is  a  rivalry  in  which  there  is  no 
heart  burning.  Tbe  University  Place  Church 
has  two  cbapelf,  but  they  are  a  part  of  the  par¬ 
ent  church,  and  have  ever  been  thus  regarded. 
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THE  WORLD  DOES  HOVE 

The  Greateat  of  Bmpirea  Leada  the  Way. 

After  four  months  of  war,  it  is  refreshing  to 
have  our  minds  “turned  on  peace,  ”  and  that 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Had  it  come  from 
poor,  exhausted  Spain,  it  would  have  been  in¬ 
terpreted  as  the  cry  of  weakness,  imploring  pity 
from  her  victorious  foe.  Or  had  it  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  one  of  the  weaker  states  of  Europe,  like 
Denmark,  or  Hollar d,  or  even  Italy,  it  would 
have  been  understood  as  a  way  of  seeking  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  weak  against  the  strong.  But 
happily  the  proposal  comes  from  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  empire  on  the  globe,  that  stretches  its  vast 
territory  over  a  large  part  of  two  continent) — 
Europe  and  Asia.  A  suggestion  from  the  Czar  of 
Russia  may  well  command  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  the  peoples  of  both  hemispheres. 
He  does  not  propose  a  general  disarmament,  but 
that  all  the  governments  stop  where  they  are, 
and  not  waste  the  wealth  of  nations  on  the  in¬ 
crease  of  preparations  for  war  by  land  and  sea. 
Could  this  suggestion  be  adopted  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  it  woyld  be  a  great  step  towards 
peace  all  over  the  civilized  world.  That  we  may 
not  seem  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
remarkable  document  we  give  it  in  full ; 

“  The  maintenance  of  general  peace  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  reduction  of  the  excessive  armaments  which 
weigh  upon  all  nations  present  themselves  in  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  to  the  whole  world  as  an  ideal  toward 
which  the  endeavors  of  all  Governments  should  be 
directed.  The  humanitarian  and  magnanimous 
ideas  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  my  august  mas¬ 
ter,  have  been  won  over  to  this  view  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  this  lofty  aim  is  in  conformity  with  the 
most  essential  interests  and  legitimate  views  of  all 
the  powers;  and  the  imperial  Government  thinks 
the  present  moment  would  be  very  favorable  to 
seeking  the  means. 

“International  discnssion  is  the  most  effectual 
means  of  insuring  all  peoples  benefit— a  real  dura¬ 
ble  peace,  above  all,  patting  an  end  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  development  of  the  present  armaments. 

“  In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  long¬ 
ing  for  general  appeasement  has  grown  especially 
pronounced  in  the  consciences  of  civilized  nations; 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  has  been  put  forward 
as  an  object  of  international  policy.  It  is  in  its 
name  that  great  States  have  concluded  between 
themselves  powerful  alliances. 

“It  is  the  better  to  guarantee  peace  that  they 
have  developed  in  proportions  hitherto  *  unprece¬ 
dented  their  military  forces,  and  still  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  them,  without  shrinking  from  any  sacrifice. 
Nevertheless,  all  these  efforts  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  bring  about  the  beneficent  result  desired- 
pacification. 

“The  financial  charges  following  the  upward 
march  strike  at  the  very  root  of  public  prosperity. 
The  intellectual  and  phvsical  strength  of  the  na¬ 
tions’  labor  and  capital  are  mostly  diverted  from 
their  natural  application,  and  are  unprod  actively 
consumed.  Hundreds  of  millions  are  devoted  to 
acquiring  terrible  engines  of  destruction,  which, 
though  to-day  regarded  as  the  last  work  of  science, 
are  destined  to-morrow  to  lose  all  their  value  in 
consequence  of  some  fresh  discovery  in  the  same 
field.  National  culture,  economic  progress,  and  the 
production  of  wealth,  are  eitherparalyzed  or  checked 
in  development.  Moreover,  in  proportion  as  the 
armaments  of  each  power  increase,  they  less  and 
less  fulfill  the  object  the  Governments  have  set  be¬ 
fore  themselves. 

“  The  economic  crisis,  due  in  great  part  to  the 


system  of  armaments  and  the  continual  danger 
which  lies  in  this  massing  of  war  material,  are 
transforming  the  armed  peace  of  our  days  into  a 
crushing  burden  which  the  peoples  have  more  and 
more  difficulty  in  bearing. 

“  It  appears  evident  that  if  this  state  of  things 
were  to  be  prolonged  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
very  cataclysm  it  is  desired  to  avert,  and  the  horrors 
whereof  make  every  thinking  being  shudder  in 
advance. 

“To  put  an  end  to  these  incessant  armaments 
and  to  seek  the  means  of  warding  off  the  calamities 
which  are  threatening  the  whole  world,  is  the 
supreme  duty  to-day  imposedtupon^all  States. 

“  Filled  with  this  idea,  His  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  command  me  to  propose  to  all  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  whose  representatives  are  accredited  to 
the  imperial  Court,  the  assembling  of  a  conference 
which  shall  occupy  itself  with  this  grave  problem. 

“  This  conference  will  be,  by  the  help  of  God,  a 
happy  presage  for  the  century  which  is  about  to 
open.  It  would  converge  into  one  powerful  focus 
the  efforts  of  all  States  sincerely  seeking  to  make 
the  great  conception  of  universal  peace  triumph 
over  the  elements  of  trouble  and  discord,  and  it 
would,  at  the  same  time,  cement  their  agreement 
by  an  united  consecration  of  the  principles  of  equity 
and  right  upon  which  rest  the  security  of  States 
and  the  welfare  of  peoples.” 

If  we  had  been  asked  last  week  what  was  the 
greatest  event  of  the  year,  we  should  have  an¬ 
swered  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  But  if 
asked  this  week,  we  might  give  a  different  an¬ 
swer,  in  the  position  here  taken  by  Russia 
against  the  increase  of  armies,  which  is  in  itself 
an  ever  growing  menace  of  a  conflagration 
that  would  involve,  not  only  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  but  the  whole  world.  This  backward 
step,  as  it  may  seem  at  flrst  sight,  causes  the 
greater  surprise,  because  up  to  this  moment 
all  the  indications  of  what  might  be  called  the 
political  barometer,  (which  indicates  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  nations  one  towards  another  )  were 
the  other  way :  the  barometer  was  continually 
rising,  indicating  that  the  clouds  of  war  wire 
coming  neater  and  nearer,  and  might  soon  burst 
over  the  Continent,  if  the  cataclysm  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  both  hemispheres. 

A  new  impulse  had  been  given  to  these  pre¬ 
parations  by  the  developments  of  our  war,  when 
our  navy,  (which,  till  then,  had  been  an  un¬ 
known  quantity,)  suddenly  showed  itself  in  a 
way  that  startled  foreign  powers,  and  made 
them  feel  that  their  only  safety  was  in  doubling 
their  own  battle  ships,  and  increasing  all  their 
means  of  offence  and  defence  on  land  and  sea. 

To  meet  this  ever  increasing  dacger,  England 
which  had  already  the  largest  fleet  in  the  world, 
voted,  as  if  in  defiance,  thirty  millions  to  in¬ 
crease  its  navy  still  mote,  its  measure  of  strength 
being  that  its  fleet  should  always  he  equal  to 
any  two  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  I 

On  the  Continent  there  was  the  same  busy 
preparation.  France  was  strengthening  every 
year  the  army  which  it  fondly  hoped  would 
wrench  Aleace  and  Lorraine  from  Germany, 
which  in  its  turn  was  increasing  its  own 
army  to  keep,  and  (if  need  were  for  its  own  pro 
tection)  to  extend  still  farther,  its  possessions  in 
Southern  Europe. 

Such  was  the  condition  only  one  week  ago,  when 
Russia  Euddenly  stepped  forth  before  all  Europe 
in  a  demand  for  universal  peace,  in  one  of  the 
noblest  appeals  ever  made  by  man — not  only  by 
a  monarch,  but  by  saint  or  sage. 

In  this  judgment  we  do  not  stand  alone. 
Among  our  city  papers  none  is  more  sparing  c  f 
praise  than  the  Evening  Post.  Instead  of  g  in^ 
off  into  raptures.  It  is  apt  to  be  cold  and  criti 
cal.  This  habit  of  reserve  gives  an  added  value 
to  its  judgment  of  the  act  of  the  cim-nander  cf 


the  greatest  army  on  the  globe,  who  lifts  up 
his  voice  in  favor  of  universal  peace.  On  this 
The  Post  comments  as  follows : 


“On  the  very  day  when  the  monument  to  Alex¬ 
ander  II.,  the  “Czar  Deliverer,’’  was  unveiled 
in  S’.  Petersburg,  Em(:eror  Nicholas  took  steps 
to  call  an  international  conference  which  may 
one  day,  pi  ase  God,  result  in  a  more  splendid 
monument  to  him  as  the  “Czar  Disarmer. ’’ 
The  document  in  which  tbe  reasons  for  general 
disarmament  are  set  forth  is  itself  an  event,  an 
achievement,  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  a 
confession  of  tbe  folly  and  futility  of  tbe  mili¬ 
tary  spirit,  coming  from  the  most  unexpected 
quarter.  All  eyes  have  been  of  late  turned  upon 
Russia  as  tbe  most  probabls  source  of  tbe  next 
great  war.  England's  military  experts  have 
been  saying  that  Russia  would  have  to  be  met 
in  battle  on  tbe  Indian  frontier  sooner  or  later, 
and  it  was  better  to  fi^ht  her  now  before  she 
grew  too  strong.  Orly  a  few  d«yn  ago  Mr. 
Gorcben  got  perm'ssion  from  Parliament  to  lay 
taxes  of  some  8.%  000,000  more  upon  tbe  Eog- 
lieh  people  to  build  rew  ships  of  war,  and  be 
explicitly  said  such  act'on  was  m<de  necessary 
by  increases  in  tbe  Russian  navy.  But  tbe 
Czar  has  changed  all  that.  Where  we  looked 
for  a  sword  we  find  peace.  Tbe  very  man,  tbe 
very  kingdom  that  has  given  point  to  tbe 
sneers  of  tbe  advocates  of  barbarism  and  war, 
at  the  possibility  of  realiz  ng  tbe  poet’s  dream 
of  the  ‘parliament  of  man,’  now  appears  in  tbe 
eyes  of  tbe  world  as  the  leading  chanrpion  of 
peace,  the  sincere  promoter  of  disarmament.  It 
is  exhilarating  and  uplifting. 

“Tbe  Czar’s  weighty  proposals  could  come  from 
no  better  quarter.  Nothing  that  tbe  Pope  has 
said  or  could  say ;  nothing  that  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam  has  hinted  ;  in  the  same  aim  or  hope;  could 
have  tbe  significance  or  tbe  effect  of  this  call 
for  peace  by  tbe  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 
He  speaks  not  as  a  religious  sentimentalist,  not 
as  the  head  of  a  nation  in  straits.  Russia’s  re 
sources  never  seemed  greater,  her  future  more 
glorious.  Talk  of  “manifest  destiny’’  I  Russia 
has  come  to  the  front  as  tbe  first  Power  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  soon  to  be  tbe  first  Pawer  in  Asia,  with  a 
fated  speed  that  makes  even  American  develop¬ 
ment  look  slow  and  small.  And  according  to  all 
our  latter  day  theorists,  it  was  precisely  the 
immense  military  strength  of  Russia  that  was 
making  ber  great.  Wbat  could  withstand  a  na¬ 
tion  cipable  of  mobilizing  an  army  of  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  of  soldiers  ? 

“But  now  comes  tbe  ruler  of  this  irresistible 
country  and  smashes  the  arguments  of  the 
theorists.  He  declares  that  the  theory  of  keeping 
the  peace  by  going  armed  to  tbe  teeth  is  a  huge 
delusion.  That  lying  old  proverb,  “Sf  vis  pacem 
para  helium,'^  [If  you  wish  peace  prepare  for 
war]  he  dashes  to  fragments.  Europe  has  been 
acting  on  it  for  a  generation,  and  not  only  is 
peace  more  and  more  imperiled,  but  the  tax 
payers  are  groaning  under  tbe  burdens  imposed 
by  this  mistaken  and  disastrous  policy,  tbe  in¬ 
tellectual  and  pbysi  al  strength  of  the  nations 
is  perverted,  “national  culture,  economic  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  production  of  wealth  are  either 
paralyzed  or  checked  in  development.’’  Here 
we  have  tbe  sovereign  who  should  have  profited 
most  by  the  vaunted  blessings  of  war,  assorting 
that  they  are  all  a  miserable  delusion,  and  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  civilized  world  to  disarm.  It  is  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  lovers  of  war  for  war’s  sake. 
Tbe  Czar  may  not  secure  the  noble  ends  he 
aims  at  so  nobly,  but  bis  indictment  of  militar¬ 
ism  will  stand  The  most  brazen  advocate  of 
the  devil  and  his  wars  can  never  use  the 
«retcb»d  old  fallacies  again  wiihout  thinking 
of  Nicholas,  and  blushing. 

“If  it  be  said  that  the  Czar  Bi)eaks,  after  all, 
for  tbe  selfish  in'errstsof  Ru  sia,let  it  be  granted. 
Tbe  stake  which  the  great  Slav  Empire  has  in 
the  as  urance  of  peacs  is  u'doubbdiy  enormous. 
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Industrial  and  eivilizirg  conqueeta  of  the  great* 
eet  magnitude  and  most  far-reaching  results  lie 
in  her  path,  if  her  energies  are  not  diverted  to 
desolating  war. 

“But  the  case  is  not  difFerent  with  England  or 
Erance  or  Oerminy  or  the  United  States.  Blot 
out  the  danger  and  the  burdens  of  war,  aid  the 
future  of  every  civ  1  zed  nation  on  earth  would 
grow  brighter  with  hope.  If  the  Czar  is  selfish, 
it  is  only  as  philanthropy  is  selfish — that  is,  a 
local  good  made  universal  is  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  sslfisbness.  And  for  the  Czar  to  speak 
for  Russia  is.  it  must  be  remembered,  a  neces¬ 
sity.  There  is  no  public  opinion  in  that  coun¬ 
try  or  only  a  nascent  form  of  it.  Reform  in 
Russia  must  come  from  above.  The  mujik  suf¬ 
fers  and  serves  in  silence  It  is  from  the  head 
of  the  state,  as  N  cholas  Turgenieff  and  Prince 
Kropotkin  have  said,  that  initiative  must  ccme. 
The  Czar  has  now  taken  it,  with  the  wise  fore¬ 
sight  of  a  statesman  anxious  to  benefit  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  tie  most  powerful  ruler  of  the  world 
desirous  of  b  easing  mankii  d.  Like  any  inspir¬ 
ing  act.  Nicholas’s  call  for  peace  is  independent 
of  its  consequences  Its  issuance  alone  is  an 
achievement  wh  ch  will  crovn  this  young  sov¬ 
ereign  with  the  brightest  glory  that  the  dying 
century  has  to  bestow. 

“We  are  net  disposed  to  dwell  to-day  upon  the 
diflScultiee  which  will  undoubtedly  confront  any 
international  conference  called  to  arrange  for 
un  versal  disarmament.  That  is  what  the  con¬ 
ference  ia  for — to  discuss  difiScolties  and  sur¬ 
mount  them  Nor  shall  we  more  than  regret  in 
passing  that  this  splendid  summons  of  tbe  world 
to  peace  comes  at  a  moment  when  our  own  coun¬ 
try  is  in  danger  of  being  most  laggard  of  all  in 
responding  to  it.  Nicholas  is  but  preaching  a 
gcspel  long  familiar  in  our  Congrees  and  press 
and  churches  yet  at  tbe  very  time  be  is  pro¬ 
claiming  it  we  are  more  deeply  committed  to  the 
military  spirit,  to  tte  idea  of  forcible  conquest, 
and  to  the  burdens  of  an  increased  armament 
than  ever  befoie  in  our  history.  But  doubts  and 
regrets  have  no  place  'n  tbe  acclaim  with  which 
tbe  t  ranscendant  act  of  tbe  Czar  should  be  hailed 
by  all  lovers  of  tbe  r  kind  It  is  one  of  those 
Hashings  of  I’ght  out  of  the  darkness  which  re¬ 
new  faith  in  Qod  and  man  and  tbe  beneficent  in¬ 
creasing  purpose  which  runs  through  tbe  ages.” 


RETURN  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND. 

The  present  week  brings  tbe  end  of  vacation  ; 
when  the  great  exodus  from  the  city  halts,  and 
the  reflex  wave  sets  in.  It  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  season ;  predictions  to  the  con¬ 
trary  have  failed  of  fulfilment.  All  the  great 
resorts  have  been  full;  and  the  quiet  retreats 
have  not  been  empty.  Tbe  joy  of  a  camp  in  tbe 
wooda,  or  a  cottage  or  a  cosy  farm-house,  has 
been  found  by  the  usual  number.  Nor  have  the 
ocean  liners  been  so  sparsely  patronised  as  their 
managers  feared.  We  have  seen  them  sail  with 
full  cabins  and  great  cargoes.  The  war  has  kept 
some  at  home;  it  has  carried  many  into  the 
campi  and  hospitals  to  minister  to  the  needs  and 
the  necessities  of  sickness.  Thus,  take  it  all 
together,  it  has  been  a  summer  of  great  activity 
and  consequent  relaxation  and  real  benefit. 
The  people  have  had  their  outings,  teachera 
and  pupils  their  vacations,  churches  and  minis 
ters  their  changes,  exchanges  and  renewing. 
The  highways  and  bye- ways  have  passed  tbe 
throngs  to  the  ble  sad  pause,  the  new  prospect, 
the  easy  retrospect,  the  ardent  outlook,  to  the 
dear  old  haunts;  they  get  tired  often,  but  glad 
beyond  words  to  go  apart  and  rest  awhils. 

And  now  they  come  back  with  joy,  bringing 
their  aheaves  of  comfort,  strength  and  hope.  The 
old  places  seem  new,  the  wwk  a  joy,  and  home 
life  a  special  delight.  The  exodus  was  not  in 
vain;  they  found  substantial  good  in  tbs  wiloe. 
The  custom  of  going  away  ia  to  be  commended 
and  encouraged;  all  should  be  helped  to  a 
change.  Ten  days  in  a  nsw  place,  in  new  sur 


roundings,  in  simpler  conditions,  and  new  or  no 
employment,  are  better  than  tonics  or  stimulants. 
Body  and  spirit  find  fellowship  in  the  joys  of 
flight  to  tbe  woods  and  waters;  they  come  back 
hand  in  band,  crowned  with  garlands  of  peace. 
We  bid  tbe  returning  thousands  welcome;  we 
congratulate  them  that  the  war  of  mind  upon 
matter  is  over,  that  the  man  physical  and  the 
man  intellectual  have  kissed  in  pea.:e  and  now 
work  in  perfect  harmony.  R.  A.  B. 

AMERICA  IN  THE  FAB  EAST. 

At  the  great  courts  of  Europe  we  are  now  well 
known  and  have  usually  been  well  represented. 
In  the  Far  East  the  case  has  been  different 
Perry  introduced  us  to  Japan  and  ehe  profited  by 
it.  Dewey  bae  made  us  known  to  tbe  Phi  ippinee 
and  incidentally,  to  the  authorities  at  least,  of 
the  rest  of  that  part  of  the  world.  At  last  the 
Flag  of  our  Republic  is  likely  to  be  known  and 
respected  in  the  remoter  regions.  We  think  it  is 
quite  time.  There  are  two  reasons  for  making 
ourselves  known  to  the  peoples  of  the  other  aide 
of  the  world :  and  one  of  them  is  that  tbe  Amer 
ican  may  be  known  and  protected  as  such  any 
where.  It  should  no  longer  be  necessary  for  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  put  himself  under 
the  shelter  and  ehield  of  any  other  flag  than  that 
of  hie  own  country.  The  other  reason  is  that 
until  these  distant  nations  know  us  better,  they 
will  not  profit  by  our  example.  “Tbe  mission 
of  tbe  United  States, ’’ eaye  a  h'gh  authority, 
“is  to  teach  other  nations  by  example  how  to 
govern  themselves  and  grew  great  by  the  acts  of 
peace.”  . 

But  until  we  are'known,  our  example  avails 
nothing;  without  a  touch  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions  in  some  intimate  and  forceful  way,  we 
shall  make  little  impression  upon  them  for  good. 
The  little  hold  we  have  upon  some  that  are 
nearest  to  us,  after  a  century  of  intercourse,  is 
instructive.  To  tbe  average  Cuban  Spaniard, aa 
to  the  cultivated  republicans  of  Spain,  we  reem 
to  have  bten  a  mystery  which  they  cared  little 
about  and  were  inclined  to  despise.  To  day  tbe 
“American  pigs,”  as  they  have  been  politely 
calling  us,  are  a  little  better  understood  and  are 
likely  to  become  objects  of  more  respectful  study. 
Yet  to  many  people  of  Cuba,  as  to  ihe  populace 
of  Spain,  American  civilization  is  still  a  myth, 
and  It  is  only  of  late  that  they  have  learned  to 
respect  our  flag  as  the  ensign  of  a  great  people. 

When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  Arabs  in 
Western  Asia.  Chinamen  and  Malays  in  Eastern 
Asia  and  Ojeanica,  we  are  now  obliged  to  admit 
that  our  flag  will  not  do  what  tbe  flag  of  almost 
any  European  country  will  do,  especially  that  of 
England.  No  small  part  of  our  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
another  nation.  Willing  as  we  may  be  to  fight  the 
battle  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in  concert 
with  our  English  brethren,  there  is  an  injustice 
in  sinking  our  identity,  which  in  time  will  react 
upon  ourselves.  When  tbe  American  mission 
aries  on  the  Bosphorus,  in  tbe  American  minis 
ter’s  launch,  saw  this  official  himself  show  the 
English  flaa  as  a  warrant  for  proceeding  to  his 
own  residence  and  a  protection  from  Turkish 
official  interference,  it  seemed  a  pitiful  surrender 
of  national  rights  and  a  be  rayal  of  national 
trusts.  In  Japan  and  on  Chinese  waters,  the  same 
necessity  has  led  to  similar  subterfuges;  and  up 
to  very  recent  times,  the  flawaiiane  were  tbe 
only  islands  of  the  great  “South  Seas”  where 
our  flig  was  recognized  as  that  of  a  sovereign 
power  and  carried  the  authority  of  a  State 
supreme.  _  R.  A.  S. 

Pastor  Baylees.  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church, 
Mexico,  N.  Y.,  has  been  holding  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  cervice  incident  to  the  departure  of  the  Rev. 
George  E.  Stone,  who  goes  out  as  a  missionary 
to  Arabia.  Our  American  Protestant  misdon  to 
that  great  country  is  yet  in  its  beginnings.  Mr. 
Stone  ia  to  be  assoc  ated  with  the  Rev  S  M. 
Zurmer,  who  has  been  seven  years  in  tbe  coun¬ 
try,  under  tbe  auapiceiof  the  Reformed  Church. 


IS  LIFE  WORTH  LITINH  ! 

Which  Is  the  Better  Pert,  the  Beglniiing  or  the  End  ? 

As  Dr.  Burgees  has  caught  me  on  the  wing, 
and  quoted  from  me  what  1  bad  hrgotten,  per¬ 
haps  our  readers  may  like  to  see  this  morsel  of 
wisdom,  (if  it  has  any  wisdom  at  all, )  which 
the  Endeavorers  put  on  the  “fore-front”  of 
their  paper.  I  assume  nothing  but  what  they 
know,  only  that  I  have  had  a  longer  experience, 
which  may  count  for  something.  No  one's  life 
is  the  same  as  that  of  another.  Each  runs  its 
course,  and  teaches  its  leeson  of  encouragement 
or  of  warning.  It  does  not  follow  a  straight 
line,  but  has  its  windings  hither  and  thither. 
Nor  is  it  always  on  a  dead  level,  but  has  its  ups 
and  downs,  so  that  a  man  ia  at  one  time  on  tbe 
bill  top,  and  at  ano'her  in  “tbe  valley  of  tbe 
shadow,  ”  where  it  is  dark  and  dreary.  But  there 
is  a  certain  trend  in  every  life,  so  that  it  goes 
downward  to  the  earth,  or  upward  towards  the 
sunlight  and  the  perfect  day.  Every  young 
man,  unconscious  though  he  may  be,  is  all  tbe 
time  ascending  slowly  and  with  difficulty  towards 
a  higher  manhood,  or  d<'Oopiog  lower  and  lower 
till  tbe  paltry  bubble  disappears.  In  this 
shifting  panorama  who  can  say  whether  bis  lifs 
has  been  worth  living,  or  that  “it  had  not  been 
better  if  he  bad  nevtr  been  born.” 

I  speak  for  no  one  but  m)self,  assuming  no 
wisdom  but  that  which  comes  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  life  that  ia  drawing  to  its  close.  Thus 
standing  on  tbe  height  of  more  than  seventy 
years,  and  looking  baezward  over  the  way  that 
God  has  led  me,  1  sum  it  all  up  in  a  few  lines, 
which  my  young  brothers  may  take  for  what  they 
are  worth : 

“  I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old.  I  have  had 
experience  of  life  at  every  stage,  from  youth  to  the 
noontide  of  manhood,  till  now  I  am  getting  into  the 
twilight  of  age.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  ask 
‘bow  it  seems  to  be  growing  old.’  Is  there  not  a  slow 
decay,  in  which  body  and  mind  grow  weaker  and 
life  grows  poorer?  I  know  not  how  it  is  with 
others,  but  for  myself  life  grows  richer  every  day, 
as  I  get  into  the  higher  altitudes.  It  is  as  when  I 
was  on  tbe  Alps  or  the  Himalayas,  from  which  I 
looked  down  into  the  valleys  of  Switzerland  or  far 
away  to  the  plains  of  India. 

“You  who  are  just  entering  upon  lif^  inhale  tbe 
dewy  freshness  of  tbe  morning,  and  feel  an  exhilara¬ 
tion  as  you  start  in  the  race.  But  the  sweetest  hour 
of  the  day  is  that  of  sunset.  And  much  as  you  may 
love  life,  there  is  nothing  in  it  quite  equal  ro  the 
holy  calm  of  the  tired  pilgrim,  when  at  last  be  comes 
into  tbe  Land  of  Beulah,  and  is  in  full  view  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains.”  H.  M.  F. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Roderick  Terry  has  just  taken  a 
week’s  furlough,  his  first  since  the  regiment  of 
which  he  is  chaplain,  the  Twelfth  Nrw  York, 
was  called  into  servicce  last  sprieg,  and  has 
visited  his  family  at  their  summer  residence, 
Southampton,  Long  Island.  His  service  has  not 
only  been  untiring,  but  of  the  highest  benefit,  as 
the  c  nditioD  of  the  regiment  shows  “The 
Twelfth  is  in  good  form,”  writes  a  reporter  to 
his  city  paper,  “the  men  sing  every  night.”  A 
cheery,  tactful  and  considerate  chaplain  can  do 
more  than  any  other  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of 
the  men  during  the  long  wa  t  in  camp.  Tbe 
heroic  patience  that  can  spend  a  whole  season 
in  active  waiting  to  be  called  to  the  frent,  and 
then  be  sent  to  another  prov  sional  camp  prelim¬ 
inary  to  being  mustered  out,  without  breaking 
out  into  murmuring  or  sinking  into  collapse,  is 
something  for  which  there  is  no  praise  too  high. 
The  heroes  of  this  war  are  not  all  in  tbe  lines  of 
battle.  The  officers  who  bring  their  regiments 
through  the  weary  summer  in  camp  in  good  form 
and  good  spirits  sre  brave  mea  whom  tbe  whole 
country  is  glad  to  honor. 
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A  TIME  OF  GREAT  COMMISSIONS. 

No  lees  than  five  special  OommiaeioDB  have 
beeo  appoioted  by  the  Preaideot,  and  aa  early 
aa  the  month  of  October,  they  will  probably  all 
be  in  eeseioD,  determining  matters  of  the  gravest 
international  concern. 

One  is  already  at  work  in  the  old  French  Cana¬ 
dian  city  of  Quebec.  The  American  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  Senator  Fairbanks  of  Indiana,  Senator 
Gray  of  Delaware,  Representative  Dingley  of 
Maine,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kaason  of  Iowa,  and 
the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  of  Washington.  These 
are  in  conference  with  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  and  they 
have  before  them  questions  of  boundary  and 
other  matters  which  a  little  while  ago  seemed 
almost  beyond  peaceful  adjustment.  Happily  a 
better  temper  now  prevails  among  all  the  parties, 
and  a  satisfactory  result  is  expected. 

A  little  in  advance  in  point  of  time  there  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  a  Commission  composed  of 
Senator  Cullom  of  Illinois.  Senator  Morgan  of 
Alabama,  and  Representative  Hitt  of  Illinois, 
which  held  its  first  meeting  on  August  18tb,  in 
the  old  "throne-room"  of  the  executive  building 
at  Honolulu,  with  President  Dole  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  paA  of  t'le  Hawaiian  Islands.  On 
the  report  of  this  Commission,  Congress  will 
enact  laws  lor  the  future  government  of  those 
recently  annexed  nations  of  our  country. 

That  we  shall  advance  cautiously  in  this  di 
rection,  and  that  a  long  time  may  elapse  before 
native  islanders  are  made  full  citizens,  is  al 
together  likely.  That  these  islands  have  falUn 
to  us  a  little  in  advance  of  all  others,  seems  al 
together  fitting.  We  hear  nothing  of  opposing 
infiuencea  and  interests,  now  that  the  decisive 
step  has  been  taken. 

Next  in  their  naming,  are  the  two  military 
Commissions,  which  are  charged  with  the  details 
and  adjustments  consequent  on  the  Spanish  evac 
nation  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  members 
whose  work  will  be  carried  on  at  Havana  are 
Major  General  Wade,  Major  General  Butler,  and 
Rear  Admiral  Sampson;  the  Cjmmiesioners 
whose  headquarters  will  be  at  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  are  Major  General  Brooke,  Rear  Admiral 
Schley,  and  Brigadier  General  Gordon,  of 
Georgia. 

And  last,  and  perhaps  of  chief  importance, 
seeing  that  peace  or  further  war  depend  upon 
the  conclusions  reached,  is  the  Commission  about 
to  sit  in  Paris,  meeting  there  the  representatives 
of  Spain.  The  American  Commissioners  are  the 
following:  Hon.  William  R.  Day  of  Ohio,  re¬ 
tiring  Secretary  of  Slate;  the  Hon.  Cushman  K. 
Davis,  Senator  from  Minnesota;  the  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Frye,  Senator  from  Maine;  the  Hon. 
Edward  D.  White  of  Louisiana,  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  and  the  Hon. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  former  Minister  to  France, 

Not  betcre  in  all  our  history  have  so  many 
grave  questions  been  under  conference.  The 
aspiration  of  all  our  Christian  people  is  that 
we  ehall  be  able  to  reach  a  good  understanding 
with  Spain  as  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines;  but,  it  is  useless  to  disguise  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  are  many  and  grave.  But 
in  ail  our  past  history  the  hand  of  Providence 
has  been  over  us  and  guided  us  to  a  right  issue, 
from  which  we  hope  and  believe  that  His  protec 
tion  will  be  with  ue  st  11. 


Dr.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  discusses  a  topic 
of  much  interest  to  all  biblical  end  classicil 
students.  As  will  be  seen,  he  ie  not  prepared  to 
grant  all  that  the  latter  sometimes  claim  as  in¬ 
fluencing  the  sacred  writings,  as  to  their  form 
and  even  their  spirit.  1  he  Profeaeor’e  art  cle  is 
a  very  timely  one.  and  is  marked  by  the  candor 
and  scholarship  vhicb  are  always  assrc  a*ed 
with  his  name. 


THE  HIGHLANIIEKS  OF  AMhKlCA. 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin. 

[The  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin  of  the  Prtsbytery  of 
Niagara,  an  approved  and  widely  successful 
evangelist,  who  took  up  this  work  after  many 
years  of  contemporary  labor  with  the  late  Dr. 
Wm.  C.  W  sner,  as  the  pastor  of  the  S  cond 
Church,  Lockport,  has  become  interested  in  the 
pioneer  population  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Alpine  regions  of  West  Virginia  and  neighbor 
ing  states.  A  good  work  is  beiog  doae  there, 
and  these  particulars  of  its  cLaracber  and  person 
nel  will  interest  many  of  our  read,  rs.— Ed.  Ev.  ] 
About  two  millions  of  people  dvell  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  They  are  largely  of 
Scotch,  Irish  and  English  extraction,  and  they 
have  drifted  in  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  There  is  no  better  bkod  for  yj^men_aod 
Christians  than  wbat  courses  in  their  veins. 

These  American  Highlanders  have  but  few 
colored  people  among  tLem.  They  have  lorg 
been  isolated  from  the  inte  ligence  and  progress 
of  the  world,  and  many  of  thrm  are  illiterate. 
They  have  few  schools  and  some  whole  counties 
are  without  a  church  fao.se.  Their  manner  and 
habits  of  living  are  simple  and  primitive,  but 
probably  there  is  no  more  vice  and  crime  among 
them  than  among  the  polished  ci  izens  of  the 
capital  of  civilization,  imperial  Cnicago. 

They  generally  live  in  hg  houses  of  one  room 
and  subsist  on  corn  bread,  bacon  and  coffee. 
Moat  of  their  roada  are  bridle  paths.  The.e 
Highlanders  are  "diamonds  in  the  rough.  ’ 
There  is  no  place  on  this  continent  more  neg¬ 
lected,  and  where  men  and  money  will  go 
farther  in  good  results.  In>trad  of  "going  into 
all  the  world,"  we  seem  to  have  stopped  in  the 
cities  and  towns  and  fertile  va  leys,  leaving  Hia 
poor  children  in  the  regions  beyond  to  perish. 

They  are  eager  for  schools,  churches  and  all 
helps  to  civilization  and  Christianity,  and 
whila  with  these  the  negro  rises  slowly,  they 
rise  with  amazmg  rapidity.  A  preacher  may 
advertise  a  meeting,  especially  in  the  summer 
months,  and  people  will  come  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  for  many  miles  around  and  stay  for  days 
and  nights.  Work  is  laid  aside  when  they  have 
the  tare  privilege  of  going  to  a  "b  g  meeting." 

They  moat  kindly  "entertain  strangers  ’  with 
the  best  they  have,  and  the  coet  of  evangelizing 
the  region  is  small.  A  true  preacher  is  respect¬ 
ed  and  his  work  is  appreuiaied,  but  they  have 
but  little  money  to  give.  Workers  should  have  a 
horse  and  saddle  and  receive  about  fifty  dollars 
per  month.  We  find  no  gospel  hardened  t  earts 
there,  but  they  are  marvellously  susceptible  of 
religious  infiuencps. 

Some  years  ago.  Dr.  E.  O.  Guerraot,  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  orthodox  Kentuckian,  perceiving  the 
splendid  possibilities  of  this  mission  field  left 
the  successful  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  of  Louisville,  six  hurdred  strong, 
and  took  to  these  mcuntaics.  He  has  given  a 
good  part  of  several  years  to  this  work,  turn¬ 
ing  the  thousards  to  Christ  and  organ  zing  more 
than  thirty  Presbyterian  churctes.  Read  the 
wonderful  acc  unts  of  his  work  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  organ,  tent  and  B  ble,  narrated  in  his  book 
that  characterizes  the  man,  "  Ite  S  .ul  Winner. " 

Rev.  Charles  t  arnesworth  has  carried  the  gos¬ 
pel  on  horseback  through  these  mountains  of 
Eastern  Kentucky  fur  five  years  witn  a  wisdom, 
zeal  and  self-denial  rarely  seen,  and  with  the 
richest  results.  Few  pastors  of  large  c.ty 
churches  are  leading  so  many  to  Christ  as  he, 
though  the  cost  of  the  city  work  may  be  twenty 
times  as  great. 

Something  has  been  doce  in  schools  aid 
churches  but  more  remains  to  be  d  me.  North¬ 
ern  churches  are  helping  a  little  and  the  S^n:d 
of  Kentucky  is  at  wirk.  but  the  Southern 
Church  is  comparatively  feeble  and  needs  North¬ 
ern  aid.  Our  Niagara  Cuunty,  N  Y  ,  Bible 
Society  is  sending  generous  donations  of  Bibles, 


which  are  most  eagerly  received  and  read.  Men 
a  d  money  are  ereatly  needed  to  maintain  the 
ordinances  whire  churchts  are  planted  and  to 
push  on  to  tjie  reg  ons  beyord 

Here  is  a  loud  call  for  lur  "surplus  of  minis¬ 
ters,"  if  they  are  willing  to  endure  hardships 
like  their  Master  and  wm  a  crown.  Here  is  a 
loud  call  for  consecrated  funds  to  bring  in  an 
untold  revenue  of  precious  souls.  No  foreign 
field  surpasses  this. 

A  special  concerted  •  ffort  is  now  being  made 
for  these  hopeful  and  neglected  people,  led  by 
Dr.  E.  O  Guerrant,  to  send  a  large  consecrated 
band  perhaps  two  by  two  in  the  spring  to  these 
mountains  some  to  rema  n  permanently.  Who 
will  go  7  Who  will  give?  Let  all  such  persons 
address  the  offic- re  of  this  ‘Soul  Winner's  So 
ciety, "  Dr  E.  O  Guerrant  Wilmore,  Ky., 
Pres  dent;  Maj  R.  S  Bullock  L  xmgton,  Ky., 
Treasurer,  or  Rev.  E.  P  Marvin,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  who  co-operates  in  the  Northern  Depart¬ 
ment. 


AFTER  PEACE,  WHAT  I 

Strong  testimonials  of  the  great  value  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  work  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  poured  in  from  many 
different  sources,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  these  enthusiastic  coo.  mendations  have 
been  accompanied  by  generous  contributions. 
Nearly  150,000  have  been  expended.  The  single 
item  of  stationery  suppliee  for  the  camps  is 
nearly  11,000  weekly. 

Now  that  peace  has  come  many  may  think 
that  the  Association  work  amorg  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  is  finished.  This  is  far  from  the 
truth.  Without  doubt.  National  Camps  will  be 
maintained  for  several  weeks,  perhaps  months, 
and  those  days  of  waiting  will  be  trying  ones 
for  the  soldiers.  With  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ttiea  there  comee  a  relaxation,  a  release  from 
tension  which  is  full  of  dunger  to  men  morally 
and  never  in  camp  or  regiment  was  our  work 
more  needed  than  in  th  s  time  and  atmoephere 
of  moral  peril.  But  more  than  this,  armies  of 
cccupation  will  be  sent  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  Uncle  Sam’s 
recent  experiences  will  result,  in  all  probability, 
in  an  enlarged  regular  army ;  and  the  naval 
forces,  among  whom  a  moat  encouraging  work  is 
being  done,  are  not  likely  to  be  materially 
lessened.  All  these  facts,  coupled  with  the  mani¬ 
festly  providential  work  the  Cor  mittee  has  thus 
far  been  permitted  to  accomplish,  present  new 
and  weighty  responsibilities  to  those  whose 
kindly  co  operation  and  financial  support  have 
made  possible  these  magnificent  results,  as  well 
as  to  others  whose  eympathiee  and  interest  shall 
be  awakened. 

The  hearty  support  which  the  "heroes  at  home" 
have  thus  far  accorded  to  this  work  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  lead  its  promoters  to  hope  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  need  of  its  permanent  con¬ 
tinuance  will  be  met  w.tb  a  ready  supply  of  the 
funds  lecessary  to  put  the  work  upon  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis.  Bo  long  as  our  young  men  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  rigor,  privation  and  temptation  of 
military  service,  just  so  long  will  the  need  exist 
for  such  work  as  has  been  undertaken.  The 
field  is  needy  and  the  organisation  to  do  this 
work  with  its  men  and  manhinery  is  ready.  No 
less  an  authority  than  ez-Governor  and  General 
James  A.  Beaver  of  Pennsylvania  ea;s:  "A  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  of  the  means  and  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Commission  leads  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  never  before  has  work  of  a  similar 
kind  been  done  with  the  same  thoroughness  and 
with  such  practical  and  far  reaching  results” 
Like  opinions  might  be  quoted  from  others 
most  capable  of  judging  fairly. 

Again :  Not  only  does  the  Aesociation  stand 
ready  with  its  men  and  machinery,  but  with  it 
is  the  experience  and  knowledge  necessary  to 
insure  best  results  from  the  work.  Nothing  is 
more  needed  than  to  so  arouse  the  conscience  of 
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the  Ohriitien  aod  philanthropic  public,  that  by 
their  influence,  money  and  prayera  a  permanent 
work  for  the  aoldiem  and  aailora  may  be  aaaured. 
Here  ia  one  of  the  moat  tried  and  tempted  claaaea 
of  our  commonwealth,  and  one  whoce  well-being 
ia  of  the  moat  vital  importance  to  the  nation’a 
welfare.  Shall  they  not  be  aupplied  with  every 
poaaible  aafeguard  f  The  anawer  reata  with  the 
Ohriatian  and  patriotic  people  of  the  land. 

Checka  and  ordera  ehould  be  made  payable  to 
F.  B.  Schenck,  Treasurer,  3  Weet  Twenty  ninth 
street.  New  York  City. 

A  BE8UBBEGT10N  PBOBABLE. 

By  Addison  Ballard,  D.D. 

Aware  that  to  even  honest  skepticism  so  mys¬ 
terious  a  change  must  seem  at  least  highly  im 
probable,  an  inspired  biologist,  well  versed  in 
the  life  problems  of  two  worlds,  submits  an  ar¬ 
gument  from  analogy,  to  remove  this  stumbling 
■block  of  improbability  out  of  the  way  of  belief 
in  the  resurrection. 

He  bases  hie  argument  on  the  fact,  open  to  all 
that  material  substance  is  endowed  with  proper- 
tiea,  undergoes  chaogee  and  puts  on  appearances 
so  unlike  one  to  another  as  beforehand  to  have 
balked  conjecture  and  evea  to  bave  defied  belief 
He  refers  us  to  that  broad  and  most  obvicus 
classification  of  substances  as  mineral,  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  animal,  where  the  boundaries  are  in 
general  so  clearly  defined  that  we  speak  of  these 
three  departments  as  so  many  separate  king¬ 
doms.  Not  content  with  this  generic  distinction, 
he  points  us  to  the  uolikeness  in  form  and 
structure  of  different  species  in  each  of  these 
kingdoms  “Every  seed  has  its  ovn  body.” 
Mosses,  grains,  flowers,  trees  have  each  a  grace 
or  majesty  peculiarly  its  own  Earthworm  and 
eagle,  violet  and  oak,  dull  clay  and  dazzling 
diamond,  are  contrasts  beyond  all  human  pre¬ 
conception.  So  with  unorganized  matter  in  its 
great  masses:  “There  is  oce  glory  of  the  sun 
and  another  glory  of  the  moon  and  another  glory 
of  the  stars;  for  star  differeth  from  star  in 
glory.”  And  may  it  not  well  be  that  this  natu¬ 
ral  body  of  oura.  sown  though  it  be  in  weakness, 
dishonor  aod  corruption,  shall  yet  be  raised  a 
spiritual  body  in  incoiruption,  in  glory  and  in 
power  ? 

This  argument  from  analogy,  while  of  iteelf  it 
establishes  no  truth,  ia  still  a  proper  rebuke  to 
all  those,  more  numerous  now  than  they  were  in 
the  Apostles’  unscientific  days,  who  most  un¬ 
scientifically  transfer  their  own  self-constituted 
judgment  of  an  improbable  event  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  on  which  the  event  iteelf  rests;  who  in¬ 
stead  of  impartially  weighing  the  ev  deoce  and 
cordially  accepting  whatever  fact  is  established 
by  it.  bewilder  themselves  and  others  by  foolish 
and  unreasonable  questions  about  the  method  of 
the  fact;  who.  to  take  ihe  instance  in  point  be 
fore  allowing  belief  in  the  resurrection  would 
ask  and  would  insist  on  having  the  questions 
answered.  “How  are  the  dead  raised  up;  with 
what  body  do  they  come  ?” 

You  hold  in  your  hand  a  seed  «h  ch  has  been 
sent  you  by  a  friend  in  a  distant  country,  who 
assures  you  that  from  it  will  come  a  surpass¬ 
ingly  beautiful  flower.  But  you  say,  “What,  a 
beautiful  flower  out  of  this  dull,  dry.  hard,  in¬ 
significant-looking  thing  !  Tell  me  first  hoir  it 
is  going  to  come,  ana  with  what  s  ze  odor, 
color  and  shape  ”  In  your  incredulity  and 
scorn  you  cast  your  seed  into  the  tire  Are  you 
not  justly  accounted  a  “fool  ?”  How  are  there 
questions  of  yours  to  be  answered  ?  In  one  wsy 
and  in  one  way  only— by  first  burying  the  seed. 
If  you  quarrel  about  that  and  look  for  an  anawer 
in  any  other  way,  how  can  you  expect  from  the 
open  and  fair-minded  either  sympathy  or  re¬ 
spect  ? 

Death  hav.og  been  ordained  by  God  to  be  the 
antecedent  of  a  new  and  higher  life  your  seed’s 
prophecy  cannot  be  fulfilled  “except  it  die  ” 
Convinced  at  last  that  ih  no  other  way  can  God’s 


thought  and  purpose  be  either  realized  or  under¬ 
stood,  asking  no  more  captious  or  foolish  ques¬ 
tions,  you  bury  your  seed  and  wait  patiently  the 
appointed  period  of  its  germination  apd  growth 
Then,  but  not  before  you  will  get  your  anawer. 

Instead  of  being  stcggered,  then,  or  dispirited 
by  the  death  of  a  Christian  friend  c  r  by  the 
certainty  of  our  ovn  death,  me  are  to  draw  from 
it,  rather  an  argument  for  our  continued  exist¬ 
ence  in  a  higher  and  nobler  sphere.  We  do  know 
that  from  the  lily  bulb  do!S  come  the  lily,  from 
the  tiny  acorn  the  majestic  oak ;  but  as  to 
the  manner  of  our  own  rceurrection,  as  to  the 
capebilitiee,  structure  and  form  of  the  new  spir¬ 
itual  body — the  e  are  questions  to  which  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  we  can  have  complete  an¬ 
swer  only  when  Qoi  shall  give  it  to  us  by  actual 
experience  of  such  a  change  and  of  such  a  body. 
Ukivbbsitt  Hbiohts,  Nsw  York. 

'  OMAN’S  BOABD  OF  FOBEIHN  MISSIONS. 
On  July  29tb,  Dr.  Mary  W.  Niles  writes  to 
Mrs.  Denny  from  Seville,  Ohio:  “I  bave  said 
good  bye  to  my  brothers  and  their  families,  and 
am  fairly  started  for  China.  I  remain  here  over 
Sunday  with  Miss  Noyes  and  Mrs.  Kerr’s 
friends,  and  then  go  on  Went.  I  expect  to  reach 
San  Francisco,  August  6th,  and  to  leave  there  on 
the  13th  on  the  'Doric'  of  the  Oriental  and  Occi¬ 
dental  Line.  I  shall  sail  under  the  British^fiag, 
but  be  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  when  I  reach 
Honolulu  I 

I  shall  find  things  greatly  changed  when  1  get 
back  to  Canton.  I  hope  to  find  Mias  Noyes  and 
Miss  Butler  in  Japan,  for  since  the  former’s 
alarming  illness  with  relapsing  fever,  and  the 
strain  on  the  latter  in  her  care,  it  in  very  necrs- 
sary  that  they  should  have  this  trip  for  recupera¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  and  family  are  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  account  of  Mrs.  Henry’s  failing  health. 

My  faithful  and  skillful  helper,  A.  Kivan 
went  to  her  heavenly  reward  in  April.  She  had 
been  ill  for  months.  She  was  very  dear  to  me, 
and  I  feel  her  loss  greatly. 

Letters  dated  in  June  tell  me  of  the  death  by 
plague  of  one  of  our  good  Bible  women,  the 
teacher  of  the  medical  class,  a  bright  young  man 
of  this  class  and  bis  wife,  and  a  servant  whom 
we  bave  had  in  the  hospital  for  many  years. 
The  matron  in  the  school  for  the  blind  baa  also 
died,  and  of  the  same  disease.  I  dread  to  think 
what  further  news  I  may  find  awaiting  me  on 
my  return.  The  papers  tell  of  rebellions  in  the 
vicin>ty  of  Canton.  What  the  nations  intend 
ts  do  with  China,  still  remains  to  be  settled. 
We  pray  that  God  may  spare  the  workers  and 
the  pupils  to  do  His  service  in  China;  but  per- 
ba}S  that  la  not  God’s  way  to  forward  Hia  king 
dom.  It  ia  well  that  we  may  leave  all  with 
Him.”  M.  W.  W. 

The  following  letter  is  from  “Sunnyside,  ” 
Sharghai,  South  Oats,  China,  and  is  dated 
April  26tb,  1898 : 

Mr  Dbab  Mrs.  Pbkrticx:  I  think  you  very 
much  for  writirg  me  such  a  nice  letter,  it  was 
vs’y  good  of  you,  and  every  word  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

Yes,  it  ia  harder  going  back  to  China  for  the 
Le:ond  time  when  we  think  of  that  side,  the 
be  me  side,  for  we  know  so  well  what  the  long 
separation  all  means— so  much  more  than  at  first 
we  can  possibly  realise.  But  when  we  think  of 
this  aide,  the  China  side,  it  in  much  easier — 
there  is  the  language  leirned,  the  people,  cue 
toms,  etc.,  our  work  just  to  drop  into  again, 
which  in  delightful  beyond  compare,  for  isn  t 
the  sweetest  work  ever  given  to  mortal  that  of 
helping  our  fallen  brother  rise  and  of  leading 
others  who  are  in  the  dark  into  the  lisbt  T  I 
ua^d  to  think  that  I  was  happiest  when  a  teacher 
at  home,  with  my  primary  classes,  for  children 
are  my  delight  1  But  no,  here  in  poor,  dark 
China,  in  some  of  the  wretched  abodes,  I  bave 
found  my  greatest  joy  in  unfolding  the  Word  of 
I  God  to  quiet,  listening  souls.  Indeed  we  do  not 


bave  to  wait  for  the  recompense  of  reward,  the 
hundred- fold  comes  to  us  here  below. 

"  My  main  work  is  in  and  out  among  our  six 
day  Echools — I  am  the  fly  whtel,  as  it  were,  to 
keep  them  all  in  good  running  order.  On  every 
Tuesday  afternoon,  all  those  who  can  read  the 
Bible,  (about  fifty,)  are  gathered  together  into  a 
Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  a  good 
time  we  bave  with  the  precious  little  ones,  all 
coming  from  heathen  homes.  But  1  waa  going 
to  tell  you  of  a  dear  girl,  apropos  of  my  remark 
above,  who  is  much  upon  my  heart  at  this 
time.  Some  three  weeks  ago,  as  we  were  hold¬ 
ing  our  Sunday-school  services  at  our  chapel 
about  a  mile  away,  a  man  beckoned  to  have  me 
accompany  him  to  his  home,  saying  that  be 
wanted  me  to  sing  for  bis  daughter  I  found 
her  in  a  little  upper  room,  going  through  the 
long  process  of  arranging  her  hair.  I  told  her 
my  errand,  and  she  accepted  my  offer  to  sing  in 
a  very  sweet,  lady  like  way,  prepossessing  me  at 
once.  I  bad  but  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  ss  our 
church  services  would  begin  at  11  o’clock,  so  I 
hastened  away  with  a  prayer  in  my  heart  for 
her.  The  next  week  I  took  our  pastor’s  wife  to 
see  her,  and  we  spent  several  hours  in  a  room 
below,  facing  the  street,  talking  about  Jesus  to 
a  large  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children.  Bhe 
ran  out  on  her  poor  little  feet,  got  hot  water  and 
made  me  Eome  tea  (the  proverbial  tea — I  never 
drink  it,  by  the  way)  and  then  I  saw  that  she 
listened  attentively.  The  next  Sunday  she'  came 
home  with  me.  1  helped  her  along  as  beet  I 
could— Ob  !  those  poor,  tiny  feet.  What  a  won¬ 
der  they  can  walk  on  them  at  all !  After  church 
and  tiffin  (our  noon  meal),  she  came  up  into  my 
room  with  one  of  my  young  giil  teachers,  and 
there  they  eat  for  a  long  time,  she  perfectly  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  what  was  being  told  her  in  that  little 
book,  the  Gospel  in  rhyme,  called  in  Chinese, 
'The  Three  Character  Classic’  (Christian).  Our 
visit  last  week  was  just  as  satisfictory  as  we 
could  wish.  Her  mother  was  there  this  time, 
and  she  came  around  and  nestled  close  up  to 
Mrs.  Taung,  ard  wanted  her  to  read  in  that 
earns  little  book.  (We  had  given  her  one. )  She 
wanted  to  come  again  last  Sunday,  but  the 
streets  were  too  muddy  for  her  to  venture  out  so 
far.  We  trust  soon  to  tell  you  of  her  giving  her 
heart  to  Him  who  loves  her  so! 

I  was  so  glad  of  all  the  home  news  you  had  to 
tell  in  your  letter.  Oh,  the  awfulnesa  of  war  I 
I  bave  l^n  no  near  it  all,  here  in  China  I  Won’t 
it  be  a  glad  day  when  wars  shall  have  ceased 
and  our  King  Immanuel  is  ushered  in  ? 

I  wish  I  could  remember  the  names  of  many 
of  the  dear  ladies  I  met  while  in  touch  with  our 
New  York  Board  those  happy  ten  days  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1896.  I  would  love  to  be  remembered  to 
them  all.  Yours  very  sincerely. 

Mart  A.  Fosby. 


CHILDRKN  WANTIMO  HOMBS. 

One  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the  val¬ 
uable  work  accomrlished  by  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  New  York  has  been  the  placing  of 
destitute  and  homeless  children  in  good  homes 
in  the  country  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
bave  been  saved  from  lives  of  misery  and  crime 
and  trained  to  be  useful  citizens  by  th  s  sjstem. 
Their  metbrda  are  well  organized  and  they  bave 
every  lacility  for  fiodieg  just  the  clildren  that 
should  be  taken  from  the  r  surrnu 'dings  here. 
Most  careful  inquiries  are  mad-i  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  whjm  the  children  are  to  be  entrusted, 
and  through  their  agents,  who  are  constantly 
tiavelicg  about  the  country,  they  keep  a  close 
watch  over  their  wards  from  the  time  they  leave 
them  unt  I  they  become  of  age  and  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  control  at  d  guidance. 

'Ihere  are  now  many  such  children  needing 
homes  and  famil  es  willing  to  receive  a  friend¬ 
less  boy  or  girl  of  any  age  und  r  sixteen  years, 
and  treat  the  child  as  a  member  of  the  family, 
giving  it  such  training  as  will  fit  it  for  a  life  of 
self  support  and  usefulness  sre  'nvited  to  cor 
respond  with  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  105 
I  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


September  1,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


GREEK  OB  REBBEW  INFLUENCE.! 

By  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

The  subject  of  Greek  influence  on  the  thought 
of  the  early  Church  is  now  attracting  attention. 
The  existence  of  such  influence  is  evident  upon 
the  surface  of  history.  The  fact  that  the  New 
I'eetament  was  written  in  Greek  in  a  fact  of 
immense  significance.  And  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied  that  the  forms  in  which  Luke  and  Paul,  at 
least,  expressed  Christian  truth  would  have 
been  quite  different  had  not  the  writers  been 
familiar  with  the  Greek  language  and  with 
Greek  culture. 

At  the  same  time,  the  careful  inquirer  will  en¬ 
deavor  not  to  exaggerate  this  infiuence,  however 
potent  it  may  have  been.  This  reflection  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  recent  reading  of  Anrich’s  book  on 
the  Greek  Mysteries  in  their  influence  on  Christi¬ 
anity,  Perhaps  no  more  interesting  subject  could 
be  found.  We  have  all  beard  of  the  Mysteries, 
Eleusinian  and  other,  and  there  is  something 
fascinating  about  these  eeoteric  systems  of  faith 
and  culture.  We  are  tempted  to  find  in  them 
fragments  of  the  primeval  revelation  carefully 
guarded  by  the  initiated  from  times  immemorial. 
In  this  we  should  be  mistaken.  The  Mysteries 
are  developments  of  Greek  speculation  or  treas 
uries  of  Greek  tradition.  Yet  they  do  show 
some  remarkable  similarities  to  Christian  rites, 
if  not  to  Christian  ideas.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
conclude  that  they  influenced  the  Church  in  its 
early  developments  T 

My  own  answer  would  be  in  favor  of  conceding 
a  certain  amount  of  influence,  but  of  limiting 
it  by  the  following  rule:  Where  we  can  flnd 
Hebrew  precedent  it  should  weigh  heavier  than 
anything  -which  comes  from  Greece.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  we  do  find  Hebrew  prece¬ 
dent  for  a  large  number  of  the  institutions  for 
which  a  Greek  origin  is  now  claimed.  The 
author  to  which  I  have  alluded,  seems  not  duly 
impressed  by  this  fact.  In  at  least  one  case 
where  both  Hebrew  and  Greek  precedents  can 
be  pleaded,  he  says:  “Probably  the  Pentateuchal 
legislatioo  also  influenced  ecclesiastical  custom. 

.  .  .  But  even  if  this  be  the  case,  and  however 
fully  these  views  and  ordinances  may  have  been 
justified  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  impulse 
and  force  did  not  come  from  the  Old  Testament.  “ 
I  should  argua  just  the  other  way — wherever 
Old  Testament  precedent  exists,  the  force  and 
impulse  come  from  that  rather  than  from  a 
heathen  source.  The  Apostles  were  Jews.  The 
mother  church  was  Jewish.  The  large  Jewish 
membership  of  the  other  churches  brought  the 
Old  Testament  home  to  those  churches  as  a 
eacred  book.  Christ  and  the  Apostles  (includ¬ 
ing  Paul)  appealed  to  it  as  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  Christians  of  Gentile  descent  had 
broken  with  their  old  religion.  They  desired 
to  escape  from  its  contamination.  Their  force 
and  impulse  must  have  come  in  large  part  from 
the  other  source. 

It  seems  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
therefore,  to  maintain  that  Old  Testament 
precedent  is  sufficient  to  account  for  many 
things  for  which  Greek  influence  is  now  brought 
into  the  account.  For  example,  early  Greek  lit¬ 
urgies  direct  that  the  candidate  for  baptism  be 
disrobed  except  his  tunic.  He  is  to  lay  aside 
girdle,  ornaments,  bead  covering,  cloak,  coat 
and  shoes.  Anrich  finds  precedents  in  the  Mys 
teries.  Hut  a  striking  parallel  is  found  also  in 
the  Old  Testament.  When  the  priests  are  set 
apart  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  they  are 
commanded  to  put  off  their  garments,  and  are 
clothed  afresh  with  the  robes  of  priestly  service. 

Let  no  one  say  that  this  is  too  remote  to  furnish 
a  Obriatian  precedent.  So  far  from  being  re¬ 
mote,  the  idea  of  baptism  is  precisely  the  idea 
which  is  expr^saed  in  the  priestly  ordination. 
Worldly  and  profane  things  are  put  off  in  order 
that  the  person  concerned  may  be  consecrated 
to  God.  New  Testament  believers  are  called 
satnfs— consecrated  persons — and  their  consecra 


tion  takes  place  at  their  baptism.  New  Testa¬ 
ment  believers  are  kings  and  priests  to  God. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  that 
the  rite  by  which  they  are  set  apart  should  take 
form  from  the  priestly  ritual. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Ohurch  we  have  evidence 
that  the  candidate  for  baptism  was  presented 
before  the  altar  with  bowed  neck,  with  covered 
head,  and  standing  upon  a  piece  of  sackcloth. 
The  symbolism  is  transparent.  The  neophyte 
comes  as  a  mourner— he  expresses  sorrow  for  his 
sin.  But  these  signs  of  sorrow  are  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  signs  of  mourning.  They  can  be  abund 
antly  verified  in  Old  Testament  language;  and 
with  them  also  ne  must  count  fasting  which  is 
an  Old  Testament  sign  of  sorrow,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  observanceellaid  upon  the  catechumen. 
All  these  would  be  perfectly  natural  to  Ohris 
tians  acquainted  with  Judaism,  and  Greek  prece 
dent  need  not  be  called  in  to  account  for  them. 

Baptism  early  included  unction  and  the  touch¬ 
ing  of  the  candidate’s  ears  and  nose  with  saliva. 
Unction  is  the  Old  Testament  rite  of  consecra 
tion  for  kings,  priests,  prophets,  and  the  sacred 
vessels  in  Tabernacle  or  Temple.  The  other  rite 
cannot  plead  Old  Testament  authority,  but  is 
taken  directly  from  our  Lord’s  example  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Gospels.  To  postulate  ancient 
Gentile  theory  as  the  basis  of  either  would  seem 
to  be  superfluous. 

The  clothing  of  the  neophyte  in  white  is 
brought  into  the  argument.  Here  again  we  shall 
remind  ourselves  that  the  garments  of  the 
priests  were  of  linen,  and  that  the  High  Priest 
was  all  in  white  when  he  approached  God  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  was  certainly  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  he  saw  the  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  arrayed  in  white. 

The  next  instance  is  not  so  plain.  Some  of 
the  early  Fathers  speak  of  milk  and  honey  as 
given  to  the  neophytes  to  drink.  Uur  author 
recognizes  a  reference  to  the  Biblical  description 
of  Canaan  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  He  also  cites  the  somewhat  remote 
phrase  'the  milk  of  the  Word’  from  1  Pet.  ii.  2. 
The  question  in  my  own  mind  is  whether  still 
another  passage  may  not  have  bad  influence.  In 
Isaiah  vii.,  undoubtedly  a  favorite  passage  in 
the  early  Church,  we  are  told  that  the  Child  to 
be  born  shall  eat  butter  and  honey,  or  as  we 
should  translate,  sour  milk  a,nd  honey.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  sweet  milk  should  be 
substituted  for  sour  milk,  and  the  rite  adopted 
with  this  change  on  the  basis  of  this  text. 

The  administration  of  baptism  at  night  is 
remarked  upon,  with  the  parallel  that  the  Greek 
Mysteries  were  also  celebrated  at  night.  But 
the  nocturnal  obeervanceof  baptism  is  connected 
especially  with  the  Easter  vigil.  And  the 
Easter  vigil  directly  succeeded  the  Passover 
which  was  always  a  nocturnal  festival.  Our 
Lord’s  own  observance  of  the  Passover  at  night, 
and  his  institution  of  the  Supper  at  that  time, 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  Christian 
custom. 

Various  lustrations  were  early  instituted  in 
the  Church  and  survive  in  some  parts  of  it. 
They  consist  in  sprinkling  the  fields  or  houses 
with  holy  water,  and  parallels  no  doubt  exist 
and  did  exist  in  heathenism.  But  Levitical 
precedent  is  also  undoubted.  The  ashes  of  the 
red  heifer  made  the  water  in  which  they  were 
mixed  sacred.  Persons  and  things  were  then 
cleansed  ceremonially  by  being  sprinkled  with 
this  water.  The  dependence  of  the  Christian 
ceremony  upon  this  rather  than  any  Gentile 
precedent  seems  probable,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  bundle  of  hyssop  which  is  expressly  men¬ 
tioned  in  both  Christian  and  Hebrew  sources. 

Finally,  the  coronation  of  the  bride  at  the 
wedding  ceremony — does  not  this  go  back  to 
Oriental  rather  than  Greek  custom  ?  We  know 
that  it  was  very  ancient  Syrian  custom  to  crown 
the  bride  as  a  queen  and  treat  her  as  a  queen 
during  the  wedding  festivities. 


TWO  OB  THREE. 

Every  organised  society  decides  upon  the 
number  necessary  to  establish  a  quorum  for 
business.  And  many  Christians  act  as  though 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  certain  number  pres¬ 
ent  before  a  religious  service  or  prayer  meeting 
could  begin.  I  once  knew  a  minister  who  bad 
bis  boy  watch  from  the  back  door,  and  when 
a  certain  number  of  persons  bad  entered  the 
church,  he  would  go  over  and  begin  Sabbath 
morning  service.  The  people  fell  in  with  his 
way  and  learned  to  go  late.  Thousands  of  Chris¬ 
tians  unconsciously  glance  around  the  church  to 
see  if  a  quorum  is  present. 

Geike  tells  us  that  “one  of  the  curious  features 
in  the  organisation  of  the  synagogue  of  the 
Jews,  was  that  ten  men,  known  as  Ballanim, 
were  paid  to  attend  every  service  from  its  open¬ 
ing  to  its  close,  that  there  might  never  be  fewer 
present  than  the  Rabbis  required  to  constitute 
a  lawful  service.” 

This  false  sentiment  about  numbers,  found  in 
all  ages,  was  pointed  out  for  correction  more 
than  once  in  Old  Testament  times.  It  was  un¬ 
lawful  to  number  Israel  without  Jehovah’s  con¬ 
sent.  Gideon’s  army  was  reduced  that  the 
people  might  learn  to  trust  in  God  rather  than 
men.  The  re  builders  of  the  temple  were  taught 
that  it  is  “not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.” 

Our  Lord  Jesus  struck  home  at  the  false  re¬ 
strictive  measure  of  the  Rabbis  who  compelled 
the  Jews  to  go  without  service  unlrne  ten  men 
were  present,  when  he  said,  “Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.” 

The  quorum  for  any  religious  service  was  cut 
down  from  ten  to  two  or  three.  It  is  on  that 
practical  basis  that  a  minister  and  elder  may 
transact  the  business  of  session,  that  three  min¬ 
isters  may  do  business  for  Presbytery,  that  bus 
band  and  wife  may  set  up  family  worship  in 
the  home,  that  every  rural  community  may  have 
a  Sunday  school  or  a  neighborhood  prayer  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  newepapers  of  late  have  had  much  to  say 
about  Napoleon’s  remark  to  the  effect  that  God 
was  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions.  On 
St.  Helens  he  compared  Caesar,  Charlemagne, 
Hannibal,  himself  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  decided 
that  the  Christian  army  cut  up  into  regiments, 
scatttered  over  the  world  into  companies,  ser¬ 
geant  squads  and  corporal’s  guards,  was  the  moat 
effective  and  lasting.  General  Sherman,  in  bis 
Memoirs,  has  written,  “A  single  battalion  of 
four  companies  with  a  field  officer  will  compose 
a  good  body  for  a  garrison.  ’  ’  Now  by  Christ’s 
ruling,  “two  or  three”  persons  will  compose  a 
good  body  for  a  Christian  garrison.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  for  any  others  when  the 
appointed  hour  is  at  band.  By  beginning  on 
time  others  will  learn  to  be  punctual.  When  a 
rainy  night  comes,  and  it  is  known  by  all  that 
two  or  three  makes  a  quorum  for  the  prayer 
meeting,  there  will  surely  be  twenty  or  thirty 
present  Whereas,  if  it  is  undersood  that  the 
leader  will  not  begin  with  less  than  ten,  then  no 
service  is  likely  to  be  held. 

Our  Lord’s  ruling  was  effective  in  another 
way.  He  did  not  say  “two  or  three  men.” 
They  might  all  be  women,  and  they  should  have 
the  promised  blessing.  Geike  ebovs  us,  in  this 
remark  of  his,  that  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  get 
men  to  go  to  church,  and  very  bard  to  induce 
them  to  stay  through  the  service.  So  they  paid 
them  cash  for  attending.  The  religious  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  so  bad  to-day.  Many  complain  that 
so  few  men  go  to  church  now.  But  you  can  find 
ten  men  present  in  almost  any  church  on  the 
Lord’s  Day;  and  they  expect  to  pay  instead  of 
being  paid.  Christ  emancipated  us  from  the 
“ten  men;”  and  the  men  have  increased  ten¬ 
fold  over  and  over  again  in  the  churches. 

Seven  years  ago,  an  elder  remarked  to  me  that 
the  policy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  as 
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effective  as  that  of  the  Method  iat  Church  in 
that  we  do  not  try  to  maintain  churchea  in  com 
munities  of  leas  than  one  thouaand  people.  Nine 
churchea  in  thia  Preabytery  were  left  to  die  be 
cauae  there  waa  no  proapect  of  theae  aocietiea 
ever  becoming  atrong.  It  waa  thought  to  be  a 
waate  of  good  Home  Miaaion  money  to  man 
them ;  overlooking  the  important  fact  that  we 
are  dependent  upon  the  country  for  our  beet 
men  aa  well  aa  for  our  daily  food.  We  need  to 
recogniae  that  the  atrength  of  Ohriatianity  and 
the  nation  ia  dependent  upon  the  rural  dietricta 
being  religioua.  We  muat  cultivate  not  only  the 
Sabbath-Bcbool,  but  the  cottage  prayer  meeting 
there.  When  our  lay  men  and  women  will  aup- 
plement  the  work  of  our  paatora  in  tbie  reepect 
aa  ciaaa  leadera  and  local  preachera  do  in  the 
Methodiat  churches,  we  ehall  have  a  atronger 
hold  upon  the  country ;  and  thouaanda  of  small 
miasiona,  annexed  to  our  churchea,  will  be 
found  on  every  side,  buttressing  and  strengthen 
ing  the  life  of  the  churchte  and  decreasing  the 
amount  of  aid  necessary  from  the  Home  Board  to 
maintain  their  life.  We  need  to  emphasize  the 
corporal’s  guard  in  our  church  life. 

C.  L.  Richards. 


6BEEN  MOUNTAIN  NOTES. 

Descriptive  summer  letters  are  at  a  discount  in 
these  da}a  of  universal  touring;  yet  seed  grain 
may  be  gleaned  still  in  even  as  old  a  field  as 
Manchester.  Thia  favorite  resort,  between  the 
Qreen  and  laconic  mountains  ranges,  during 
the  summer  months,  ia  one  of  Greatest  New 
York's  annexed  dietricta,  ao  many  familiar 
names  and  faces  from  the  metropolis  are  found 
here.  With  many  the  Manchester  habit  becomes 
chronic  and  hard  to  break  up,  like  the  other 
“habits’’  at  the  opposite  moral  anJ  hygienic  pole. 

Historically,  the  locality  is  interesting.  The 
town  was  among  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
and  so  was  in  the  disputed  territory  claimed  by 
New  York.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  were 
from  Amenia,  Dutchess  County.  Connecticut 
sent  its  quota  of  sturdy  emigrants,  “wise,  strong 
men,  and  very  prolific.’’  Governor  Wentworth 
of  New  Hampshire  gave  the  town  its  charter 
in  1761  The  land  was  divided  into  sixty  four 
lots,  which  were  given  literally  by  lot  to  the 
first  families  who  applied.  Their  names  are 
still  found  among  the  leading  families  of  the 
town  and  in  many  other  parte  of  the  county. 

The  inhabitants,  as  a  rule,  were  loyal  and 
patriotic  in  the  days  that  tried  men’s  souls. 
A  regiment  was  recruited  at  Manchester  as  a 
center,  for  the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga. 
Funds  to  equip  it  falling  short,  the  property  of 
neighboring  Tories  was  confiscated  for  the  pur 
pose  During  the  “late  war’’  with  Great 
Britain,  a  regiment  was  marching  through  the 
valley  towards  Plattsburgh,  when,  seeing  a 
Hartford  Convention  fl.g  fiyicg  from  Roach's 
tavern,  the  soldiers  riddled  it  w  th  bullets 
The  ^landlord  had  to  withdraw  his  indignant 
face  from  the  upper  window  to  save  it  from  the 
same  fate.  This  hotel  was  perhaps  the  only 
one  ever  painted  black  The  reason  for  it  was 
this.  The  old  Taconic  Inn.  now  joined  by  a 
corridor  to  the  Equinox  House,  was  such  a 
favorite  with  travellers  and  teamsters  that  they 
would  go  miles  out  of  their  way  or  push  on  for 
hours  to  “put  up’’  there.  It  was  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Black,  and  commonly  known  as  “Black’s  Tav 
era. ’’  The  rival  landlord  shrewdly  painted  his 
whole  house  black  and  so  enticed  many  an  un 
suspecting  traveller  within  his  doors  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  st  pping  at  the 
genuine  original  Black  Tavern  1  Any  moral  or 
ecclesiastical  analogy  suggested  is  at  the  com 
mand  of  the  first  homilist  who  wishes  to  use  it. 

More  fruitful  euggest.ons  for  moralist  and  eer 
moniaer  are  easily  discerned  in  a  call  at  the 
“fly’’  factory,  long  operated  here  by  the  Orvis 
family.  It  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  that  in 
this  staid  Puritan  town  an  establishment  should 


be  maintained,  the  expresa^business  and  stock 
in  trade  of  which  is  deception.  For  “ways 
that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain’’  in  trout, 
salmon  and  bass  fishing  commend  yourself  to  the 
world-renowned  Orvis  “flies.”  Some  four  hun 
dred  varieties  are  here  manufactured,  as  de 
scribed  in  an  elegant  five-dollar  volume  com 
piled  expressly  for  fishermen  by  a  literary  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  family.  Green  Mountain  lasses  with 
keen  eyes  and  deft  fingers  are  engaged  the  whole 
year  round  in  fabricating  these  pseudo  insects 
with  the  barbed  tail  to  allure  and  capture  the 
hungry  fish.  The  bright  plumed  wings  of 
rare  birds  from  many  climes,  such  as  the  jungle 
cock  of  India,  the  golden  pheasant  and  the 
Brazilian  blue-wing,  are  used  in  connection 
with  feathers  of  the  commoner  birds  anl  the 
barn-yard  fowl,  the  wool  of  various  breeds  of 
sheep  and  silken  threads.  The  “leaders”  are 
made  of  the  contents  of  the  silk-worm’s  pouch 
taken  just  before  it  begins  to  spin  its  cocoon, 
while  it  is  still  homogeneous. 

Of  the  sixteen  orders  of  inse  ts  recognized  in 
the  books,  fi^s  are  imita’ed  in  many  of  their 
varieties  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  unwary 
trout  Many  of  the  false  specimens  of  the  fly 
maker’s  art  are  very  beautiful  It  is  an  old 
business,  this  of  catching  by  guile.  Not  to  go 
back  to  the  experience  of  our  first  parents  in  the 
Garden,  Theocritus  wrote  before  200  B.O.,  of 
fish  ng  “with  the  bait  fallacious  suspended  from 
the  rod.”  Five  hundred  years  later,  ^Etian 
described  the  Macedonian  fishermen  as  making  a 
sort  of  fly  by  winding  red  wool  round  a  book 
and  tying  to  it  two  feathers  from  under  a  cock’s 
wattles,  “which  the  fish  snatches  and  enj  ijs  a 
bitter  repast,  a  captive. ”  Alai!  we  have  been 
doing  the  same  thing,  or  something  like  it,  this 
very  week.  Human  nature  has  not  charged  in 
all  these  cent  iries,  and  fiah  and  men  are  still 
deceived  by  “the  bait  fallacious.” 

A  better  art,  noblest  of  all,  is  carried  on  with 
success  among  these  hilU  and  valleys  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State,  that  of  fishing  for  men. 
The  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Mac 
cheater  is  occupied  by  a  scholarly  preacher,  of 
winning  personality  whose  ministry  is  greatly 
enjoyed  by  his  summer  hearers.  A  Sabbath 
spent  in  the  almost  equally  beautiful  town  of 
Bennington,  in  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  ab 
sent  pastor,  gave  opportunity  to  know  of  his 
successful  ten  years’  work  in  quite  a  different 
parish  An  active,  well  organized  membership 
under  his  efficient  lead  has  brought  excellent 
results  in  evangelistic  and  educative  work, 
among  both  the  manufacturing  and  the  rural 
population  of  town  and  country.  The  “country 
problem”  has  been  taken  hold  of  in  earnest  by 
many  churches  a  d  pastors  in  the  State.  One 
method  found  effective  in  many  localities  has 
been  tb)  employment  of  trained  lady  miss  on- 
aries  from  Mr.  Moody’s  Norlbfield  s  bool  and 
elsewhere  They  are  sent,  two  by  two,  into 
country  neighborboo  s  to  visit  families,  and 
do  pastoral  work  among  them,  start  Sunday- 
schools,  hold  school-hou-e  and  “cottage”  meet 
ings,  bring  in  the  lost  sheep  and  save  the  lambs 
in  dire  danger  of  being  lost.  These  missionary 
Visitors  are  paid  by  the  State  Home  Missionary 
Society.  Their  labors  are  everywhere  welcome, 
and  have  been  followed  by  gracious  revivals 
which  bave  transformed  whole  neighborhoods 
The  experiences  of  these  devoted  young  vromen 
would  make  an  interesting  story.  In  one  case 
of,  which  we  heard,  two  travelled  workers  had 
leh  such  an  impreesion  of  breadth  and  culture 
behind  them  that  thereafter  that  district  ob 
jected  to  having  any  missionaries  sent  there  who 
had  not  been  abroad  I  J.  H.  E. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Huntington  Allen,  of  Troy, 
who  has  been  abroad  with  bis  family  during  the 
■ummer,  sailed  from  London,  August  18th,  and 
has  reached  home  safely.  His  hearty  welcome 
has  been  a  matter  of  course,  for  he  ia  held  in  the 
highest  regard. 


MB.  PETEB  BBUMMOND. 

Mr.  Peter  Drummond,  I  remember  with  much 
pleasure.  While  holding  meetings  in  Scotland, 
in  1861,  he  sent  me  tracts  for  distribution.  In 
Dumfermlin,  he  came  down  to  see  the  work  and 
rejoiced  in  what  the  Lord  was  doing.  He  said 
I  needed  rest  before  going  to  Glasgow.  So  he 
invited  me  to  spend  a  few  days  at  his  home  in 
Stirling  I  accepted  the  invitation,  but  the 
rest  wh  ch  I  expected  I  did  not  get.  The  first 
afternoon  I  was  in  Stirling,  Mr.  Drummond 
invited  the  children  from  the  Leighborhood  to 
meet  me.  They  filled  his  parlors.  It  was  evi 
dent  that  he  and  his  good  wife  had  been  pray 
ing  much  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  gath 
ering,  for  at  the  close  we  found  a  number  who 
were  under  conviction  and  ready  to  give  them¬ 
selves  to  Obrist  Among  them  was  a  curly 
headed,  cine  year  old  boy,  who  was  anxious  to 
come  to  the  Saviour  of  whom  be  had  just  beard. 
His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as  he  said,  “I, 
too,  want  to  love  the  Saviour.”  That  boy  was 
the  nephew  of  Peter  Drummond,  little  tienry 
Drummond,  who  afterwards  became  the  famous 
Professor  Henry  Drummond,  the  traveller  in 
Africa,  the  laborer  in  evangelistic  meetings,  the 
author  of  “The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,” 
and  cuHerouB  other  books  that  have  done  great 
good. 

We  talked  and  prayed  with  this  boy  and  ere 
locg  he  trusted  in  Jesus.  Years  after.  Professor 
Henry  Drummond  told  the  students  of  Amherst 
College  that  it  was  at  that  meeting  in  his 
uncle’s  parlor  that  he  accepted  Christ  as  his 
Saviour.  Humanly  speaking,  had  not  the  great 
heart  of  Peter  Drummond  prompted  him  to 
have  that  meeting  in  his  house,  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond  might  not  have  been  converted  at  that 
time  and  exerted  the  powerful  influence  through¬ 
out  the  world  that  he  has. 

May  1  be  allowed  to  add  another  fact  as  one  of 
the  remote  results  of  that  meeting  at  Peter 
Drummond's  home.  While  holding  meetings  in 
Scotland  about  thirteen  years  ago,  Mr.  John 
Micfarlane  of  the  Drummond  Tract  Society 
asked  me  to  write  thirty-two  tracts  which  were 
published  by  the  Drummond  Tract  Society.  At 
one  time  I  ordered  192,000  of  these  chromolilho 
graph  tracts,  and  have  scattered  them  in  the 
various  places  where  I  have  held  meetings  in 
this  and  other  lands.  Most  of  the  stories  have 
been  reprinted  in  this  country.  All  the  good 
these  tracts  have  done  has  been  through  the  re 
mote  influence  of  the  godly  life  and  earnebt 
efforts  of  Peter  Drummond,  who  believed  in  the 
conversion  of  children,  and  who  with  his  pen 
and  money  did  so  much  in  scattering  the  truths 
of  the  Bible. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Andrew  is  calling  the  at 
tentioD  of  the  young  people  of  Scot  and  to  this 
noble  life,  and  pray  that  all  who  read  his  ac 
count  of  Mr.  Peter  Drummond  may  imitate  his 
example  and  “go  and  do  likewise  ” 

E  Payson  Hammond. 


FOUR  LETTERS  A  TEAK 
Are  tberv  not  Christian  men  and  women  in 
our  church  who  could  contribute  one  hundred 
(100)  dollars  a  year  to  the  Scholarship  Fund  of 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  and 
thus  support  a  select  student  from  among  the 
many  faithful,  deserving,  pious,  energetic,  ard 
promising  candidates  for  the  ministry  f  The 
Faculty  will  name  the  student,  and  the  student 
would  gladly  agree  to  write  quarterly  to  his 
benefactor.  Such  a  scheme  commends  itself, 
because  it  brings  both  the  giver  and  the  re¬ 
cipient  into  closest  personal  touch,  and  the 
friendships  thus  formed  cannot  be  estimated. 
Thus  beneficence  becomes  benevolence.  May  we 
not  hope  to  hear  from  our  Christian  friends  T 
All  inquiries  answered,  and  every  gift  acknowl¬ 
edged 

Ksv.  J.  G.  Woods,  General  Seoretwry. 
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?IBW8  FBOM  A  6ENETA  MANSE. 

IMFSBIAUSM. 

One  of  the  words  which  have  been  ordered  to 
the  front  of  our  vocabulary  as  the  result  of  the 
war  is  imperialism.  By  this  term  is  meant  a 
policy  of  territorial  expansion  or  enlargement  of 
empire,  whereby  other  communities  or  nations 
are  brought  under  the  Government  represented 
by  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  When  it  becomes  a 
characteristic  of  our  political  policy,  we  shall 
annex  or  subdue  or  welcome,  accordng  to  our 
tastes  and  ability. 

It  is  well  to  remember  there  are  several  kinds 
of  imperialism :  military  or  naval,  which  arises 
from  conquest  or  subjugation  of  enemies;  com¬ 
mercial,  wherein  a  nation  commands  the  chief 
trade  of  the  seas;  intellectual,  gained  by  supe 
rior  mental  powers  or  achievements,  illustrated 
in  the  drama  by  the  myriad-minded  Shakespeare, 
in  philosophy  by  Pluto  and  Bacon  and  Coleridge, 
in  one  department  of  Modern  Science  by  Charles 
Darwin,  in  history  by  Gibbon.  And  there  is 
what  may  be  styled  moral  or  spiritual  imperial¬ 
ism  which  is  attained  by  God  like  qualities  and 
superior  moral  service  to  mankind.  The  one 
who  aits  upon  this  throne  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  we  crown  Lord  of  all,  whose  name  is 
above  every  name,  through  faith  in  whose  name 
we  may  be  served,  to  whom  the  heathen  is  being 
given  for  hie  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possessions. 

As  far  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  imperialism  means  simply  whether 
we  shall  hold  by  our  right  hand  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Hawaii,  the  Ladrones  and  the  Pbiiip- 
pines.  As  to  the  method  of  Government,  that 
depends  upon  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  community  to  be  governed;  For  what  pur 
pose,  whether  for  our  own  emolument  and 
aggrandizement  or  for  the  life,  liberty  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  governed  will  be  determined  by  the 
public  servants  to  whom  we  delegate  the  power. 

The  history  of  this  word  is  raid  to  be  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  word  independence  in  our  Revo 
lutionary  War.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Chatham, 
written  only  a  month  before  the  battle  of  Lex 
ington,  “though  be  had  travelled  far  and  wide 
in  America  he  bad  found  not  one  man,  drunk  or 
sober,  who  favored  independence.”  Likewise 
when  we  entered  this  contest  with  Spain,  few, 
if  any,  thoughtful  Americans  were  ambitious 
enough  to  dream  that  imperialism  would  become 
a  leading  factor  in  our  political  problems.  But 
now  we  are  in  the  beat  of  controversy.  Able 
advocates  are  arrayed  on  both  sides.  Weighty 
reasons  are  presented  why  we  should  not  extend 
our  territory  or  increase  our  responsibilities; 
on  the  other  hand,  Statesmen  and  tea  hers,  his¬ 
torical,  ethnological  and  religious,  bring  for 
ward  arguments  of  equal  gravity  why  we  should 
enlarge  the  circumference  of  our  National  Gov 
ernment.  The  Governor  of  Colorado,  Hon. 
Alven  Adams,  says  he  preaches  a  new  political 
Gospel,  and  asks,  “How  can  we  better  meet  the 
demands  of  humanity  than  to  place  our  flag  over 
lands  that  have  been  driven  with  revolution  or 
debased  by  tyranny  and  misrule  T  .  .  The  victory 
of  Commodore  Dewey  has  tied  us  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  by  bonds  we  cannot  break.  To  give  them 
back  to  Spain  would  be  a  travesty  on  our  human 
ity ;  it  would  be  to  put  back  fangs  in  a  serpent 
we  have  made  harmless.”  On  the  other  band, 
the  venerable  Statesman  and  Senator  from  Massa 
chusetts.  George  F.  Hoar,  argues  (1)  that  our 
diplomacy  is  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  delicate 
and  difficult  problems  we  must  encounter,  (2) 
the  other  great  Powers  can  keep  their  secrets, 
but  on  account  of  the  search- light  of  our  press 
and  the  omnipresence  of  the  newspaper  reporter, 
it  is  demonstrate!  repeatedly  we  cannot;  not 
even  the  United  States  Senate  in  Executive 
Session,  (3)  Foreign  nations,  with  one  hsad  or 
supreme  will,  can  act  promptly;  we  require  a 
two  thirds  vote  representing  forty-five  sovereign 


States,  (4)  our  constitutional  arrangements  are 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
States  and  citizens.  Imperialism  would  neces 
sitate  a  reconstruction  of  our  Constitution.  On 
the  other  hand.  Senator  John  T.  Morgan  of 
Alabama  insists  that  we  would  be  wanting  in 
our  duty  to  our  people  engaged  in  commerce,  if 
we  failed  to  procure  for  them  the  advantages  of 
protected  coaling-stations  at  Manila,  and  at 
San  Juan  in  Porto  Rico.  This  national  doty  is 
plain.  It  is  also  true  that  coal  is  now  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  winds  as  the  motive  power  of 
commerce  and  war  ships.  We  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  improve  the  opportunities  that  the  war 
with  Spain  have  placed  within  reach,  by  acquir¬ 
ing  military  out  posts  and  harbors  of  refuge  for 
the  protection  of  our  commerce  and  strengthen 
ing  them  for  defensive  purposes.  A  few  days 
ago  in  Saratoga,  the  debate  waxed  warm  between 
such  representative  citizens  as  Carl  Schurz  of 
New  York,  and  Judge  Groescup  of  Chicago; 
the  former  impressively  warning  us  against  the 
dangers,  and  the  latter  eloquently  demonstrating 
the  advantages  which  await  us  in  Asia  with  400,  - 
000,000  people,  without  railroads,  without  manu¬ 
factories,  without  cities  built  after  the  modern 
fashion,  without  fields  cultivated  by  modern  im¬ 
plements.  One-half  of  the  desirable  territory, 
and  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  earth  bid 
for  every  description  of  American  enterprise. 

Thus  the  debate  between  Statesmen  and  think¬ 
ers  goes  splendidly  forward ;  and  it  does  not 
take  long  for  us  to  discover  that  there  are  strong 
arguments'on  both  sides. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  we  have  entered  upon  a  period  of 
imperialism;  that  while  the  States  shall  be 
bound  together  in  federal  union,  the  flag  sbal 
float  over  neighboring  islands  and  distant  terri¬ 
tories;  that  we  shall  govern  them  only  so  long  as 
they  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves;  that  it  is 
our  miesion  to  secure  for  them  certain  rights 
from  which  they  have  been  alienated,  namely, 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  As 
long  as  we  remain  true  to  this,  the  God  of  the 
nations  will  guide,  equip  and  bless  us,  and 
nations  themselves  will  rise  up  and  call  the 
United  States  of  America  blessed. 

Have  we  not  hitherto  laid  ourselves  open  to 
the  imputation  that  we  as  a  people  live  to  our 
salves  ?  We  seem  to  other  lands,  self-centered, 
self  conceited,  selUs^.  This  may  bei  due  in  part 
to  the  unconscious  influence  of  our  political 
doctrine  of  Protection.  Whatever  commercial 
benefit  may  accrue  to  us,  the  principle  is  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  development  of  altruism.  The 
B  ble  teaches,  “No  man  li  eth  to  himself,  and 
no  man  disth  to  himself;”  and  this  doctrine  is 
equally  applicab'e  to  nationalities.  No  nation 
livetb  to  itself.  If  it  does,  it  compasses  its  own 
destruction.  What  did  that  Eng'ish  Satesman 
mean  a  short  time  ago  by  “dying  nations?” 
Doubtless,  to  a  certain  extent,  protection  may  be 
temporarily  necessary ;  but  must  it  not  bead 
mitted  that  the  term  has  been  made  to  conceal  and 
justify  a  multitude  of  evils  T  And  mural  evils 
are  a  disease  whose  fruit  is  death  to  the  organ¬ 
ism  that  either  tolerates  or  perpetrates  them. 

For  a  century  we  have  been  chanting  Bishop 
Berkeley’s  line, 

“  Westward  the  Star  of.Emplre'takes  It’s  v»  ay.” 

But  to  the  wildest  flights  of  our  fancy  the  Pacific 
coast  was  the  Western  curb.  Indeed,  like  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem  which  went  before  the  wise 
men  “until  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the 
young  child  was,”  our  star  of  empire  seemed  to 
stand  still  over  the  continent  where  the  new 
nature  was  born.  But  unlike  that  it  has  again 
taken  up  its  journey,  and  as  it  moves  in  its 
God  appointed  orbit,  we  discover  that  it  is  larger 
than  our  calculations ;  and  as  we  open  our  i 
mouths  to  sing  the  song  of  the  Star  of  Empire, 
our  eyes  are  opened  to  see  vieions  not  only  of 
Porto  Rico,  but  also  of  Islands  in  the  far  Pacific. 
For  a  century  we  have  been  standing  on  the 


Atlantic  coast,  looking  abroad  to  the  nations 
which  encompass  that  ocean.  But  now  it  be¬ 
gins  to  dawn  upon  us  that  Divine  Providence — 
in  “His  most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful  preserv¬ 
ing  and  governing  all  hie  creatures,  and  all  their 
actions”— designs  that  we  shall  hereafter  stand 
upon  the  more  roomy  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
look  abroad  upon  Asia,  Africa  and  other  “hoary 
nations  of  the  Bast,”  not  to  discover  how  much 
we  can  gain,  but  how  much  we  can  share  of 
those  priceless  treasures,  the  giving  of  which 
doth  not  impoverish  and  the  withholding  of 
which  doth  not  enrich.  “Within  three  years,” 
says  Professor  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  in  his 
valuable  essay  in  the  August  Atlantic  Monthly, 
“the  entire  strategic  map  of  international  poli 
tics  has  been  made  anew.  Alsace  Lorraine  and 
Constantinople  no  longer  represent  the  burning 
questions  of  diplomacy.  New  issues  and  vastly 
larger  fields  of  action  have  been  opened.  Three 
years  ago  we  felt  that  our  international  issues, 
so  far  as  they  existed,  had  little  relation  to  the 
great  world’s  wrong.  To  day  we  are,  for  good 
or  bad,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,” 

But  the  imperialism  that  interests  us  most  is 
the  one  already  hinted  at  and  for  which  I  believe 
the  political  Imperialism  we  are  now  discussing 
is  preparatory.  What  is  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  but  the  highest  and  ultimate  expression  of 
terreetr  al  imperialism?  What  is  its detemination 
to  penetrate  and  permeate  every  land  and  every 
community,  but  an  imperial  policy  to  plant 
colonies,  and  thus  attain  world  wide  empire  ? 
When  we  sing, 

“  Jesas  shall  reign  where’ere  the  sun 
Doth  his  successive  journeys  run." 

what  coes  that  mean  if  not  a  poetical  dealing  in 
the  futures  of  imperialism?  Roman  Imperial 
ism,  which  lasted  two  hundred  years,  tolerated 
Christianity,  but  the  distinction  it  American 
imperialism  is  to  propagate  it  Avoiding  all 
the  mistakes  of  past  crusades,  whereby  force 
was  employed  to  plant  our  religion,  we  simply 
seek  standing  room  whereon  to  illustrate  the 
better  way  in  home  life,  in  poliitcal  and  other 
institutions  that  minister  to  the  well-being  of 
all  men. 

If  the  American  imperialism  is  to  be  the 
means  of  establishing  Christianity  in  distant 
and  oppressed  portions  of  the  earth,  let  us  hold 
up  both  ha'ds  in  its  favor  and  pray  that  our 
Divine  Sovereign  may  appoint  Christian  states¬ 
men  who  can  conduct  the  program  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue  Thus  our  nation  shall  be  used  as  an 
agent  in  answering  the  prayer,  “Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  ’  ’ 

God  uses  not  only  individuals  but  also  nations 
as  missionaries;  in  the  early  ages  to  di seem i 
nate  the  knowledge  of  the  one  only,  living  and 
true  God,  in  these  last  times  to  make  known  the 
salvation— political  and  social  as  well  as  spiritual 
— of  Him  who  is  more  and  more  understood  and 
appreciated  as  the  blrssed  and  only  Potentate, 
the  King  of  kiegs,  and  Lord  ot  lords. 

Hence  while  I  supplicate  that  every  imperial 
ist  may  become  a  Christian,  with  equal  empha 
sis  I  pray  that  every  Cbgletian  may  become  an 
imperial  et,  not  content  with  working  out  bis 
own  ralvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  but 
devoted  to  the  policy  of  bringing  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  into  bappy  subjection  to  and  co¬ 
operation  with  tbe  kingdom  of  God’s  dear  Son. 

Yes,  let  us  awake  to  the  hint  given  us  in  one 
of  the  great  words  of  tb'S  hour.  And  while 
some  of  onr  fellow  citizens,  for  one  reason  or  an 
other,  advocate  an  imperial  policy  in  certain 
islands  of  the  seas,  let  us  arise  to  the  unparallel 
opportunity  (shared  with  Great  Britain)  of 
Christian  patriotism,  and  labor  and  pray  that 
we  may  be  tbe  wise  agents  in  tbe  fulfilment  of 
that  royal  prophecy  when  “He  shall  have  domin 
ion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  tbe  river  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  They  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderners  shall  bow  before  him,  and  His  ene- 
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miee  eball  lick  the  doit  The  kioge  of  Tarthieh 
and  of  the  isles  shall  briog  presents ;  the  kings 
of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.  Yea,  all 
kings  shall  fall  down  before  him,  all  nations 
shall  serTs  him ;  because,  he  shall  delirer  the 
needy  when  he  crieth,  the  poor  alao,  and '  him 
that  hath  no  helper.”  N.  B.  R. 

SYRIAN  PB0TE8ANT  COLLEGE. 

It  ia  already  mid-Tacation  season  in  America 
and  before  this  is  in  print  the  time  for  re-open 
ing  will  be  at  hand.  It  may  not  be  unwelcome, 
however,  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  to 
hear  a  word  from  an  American  College  which  ia 
aix  thousand  miles  east  of  New  York.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  distance  and  the  fact  that  Spain 
liee  between,  our  “Syrian  Protestant  College,” 
in  Beirut  is  truly  one  of  the  American  Colleges. 
Chartered  under  New  York  laws,  controlled  by 
a  Board  of  Trust  in  New  York  City,  it  repre¬ 
sents  what  Christian  America  would  do  for  the 
youth  of  Syria. 

A  finer  location  would  be  hard  to  find.  Stand 
ing  high  upon  those  rocky  headlands,  that  juts 
into  the  sea  and  makes  Beirut's  natural  protec 
tion  from  Southern  storms,  it  is  a  landmark  set 
down  upon  naval  charts  to  guide  the  helmsmen 
of  vessels  along  this  coast.  The  buildings  erected 
on  the  extensive  campus  are  substantially  built 
of  stone,  quarried  on  or  near  the  premises. 
Every  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  planning 
of  these  buildings  so  that  they  are  admirably 
adapted  to  their  purpose. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  remarkably 
prosperous  one.  More  students  were  enrolled 
than  ever  before.  Excellent  progress  was  made 
in  every  department.  The  force  of  instructors 
was  kept  very  busy  by  the  demands  of  larger 
classes,  but  all  worked  with  such  perfect  har¬ 
mony  that  the  beet  of  results  gave  evidence  of 
success.  Two  most  desirable  pieces  of  land  were 
added  to  the  College  grounds  aud  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Trustees  was  accomplished  by  this 
long  delayed  purchase.  The  satisfaction  of 
President  Bliss,  when  he  announced  in  his  re¬ 
port  the  successful  termination  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions  protracted  over  fifteen  years,  was  most  evi¬ 
dent  and  no  one  will  grudge  him  the  full  credit 
which  is  his  due,  since  his  wise  and  cautious 
management  has  secured  the  desired  result. 

I  The  College  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 

'  tion  held  an  annnal  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  of 

Commencement  week  and  gave  evidence  of 
healthful  activity  among  the  students.  They 
were  addressed  by  their  retiring  President,  who 
has  now  completed  hie  period  of  service  in  the 
College  and  returns  to  America  to  pursue  Theo 
logical  studies.  Under  the  guidance  of  such 
men  our  students  cannot  fail  to  gain  much  of 
spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  stimulus. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  by  President  Bliss 
was  a  most  valuable  and  helpful  exhortation  to 
a  vigorous  and  manly  life,  making  Christian 
principle  the  only  basis  for  such  a  life.  The 
graduating  class  sang  together  a  hymn,  com¬ 
posed  forty  six  years  ago  by  President  Hitchcock 
at  Amherst  College  for  the  class  of  which  Dr. 
Bliss  was  a  member. 

I  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were  occu¬ 

pied  by  prize  speakin||  contests,  and  graduation 
exercises  of  the  various  departments.  In  all  of 
these,  evidence  was  given  of  most  creditable  and 
successful  work  by  both  teachers  and  taught. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  about  nine  hundred 
people  gathered  in  the  beautiful  Monroe  Chapel 
to  listen  to  the  graduating  addressee  from  a  rep 
resentative  of  the  academic  and  medical  depart 
menta.  After  this  a  gentleman  from  Egypt  of 
much  repute  as  a  lawyer,  a  graduate  of  1874,  de- 

ivered  a  masterly  oration  of  the  highest  moral 
and  religious  tone,  to  which  everybody  listened 
intently.  At  the  close,  the  diplomas  and  special 
i  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  and  another 

class  took  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Alumni. 

This  College  has  done  much  for  Syria  in  the 
past  and  there  is  much  more  of  increasing  use¬ 
fulness  in  store  in  the  future.  W.  S.  Nklson. 

Tbipou,  Stbia.  Ananst  S,  IMS. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  UFE  ENDED. 

The  Rev.  Ueorge  C.  Lucas,  whose  portrait 
appears  on  our  front  page,  and  who  last  week 
iiniihed  his  earthly  pilgrimage  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-two,  had  for  some  years  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  the  active  pursuit  of  his  profsrsion. 
Yet  although  cut  off  by  deafness  and  his 
delicate  health  from  the  work  which  he 
loved,  and  in  which  he  had  been  so  faithful 
and  eflScient,  the  sweetness  and  the  patience  of 
his  gentle  spirit,  his j  earnest  faith  and  the  per 
sonal  magnetism  which  he  possessed  in  a  rare 
degree,  made  him  still  a  power  and  influence  for 
good  to  all  thoee'who  were  permitted  to  enter 
his  home  and  his  sick-room.  Through  the  lov¬ 
ing  ministrations  of  his  wife  and  children  he 
has  kept  in  touch  with  old  friends,  and  with  all 
that  was  passing  in  the  outside  world. 

Always  a  great  reader,  it  was  noticed  during 
these  last  weeks  and  months  that  the  new  books 
brought  from  the  library  remained  untouched  on 
hie  table,  while  he  turned  for  refreshment  to 
the  old  and  well  worn  copy  of  the  King  James 
Version  of  the  Holy  Book  which  ^  had  been  the 
light  of  his  life. 

An  Englishman  by  birth,  Mr.  Lucas  came 
to  this  country  at  ^the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  College,  graduating  there 
in  1843,  and  three  years  later  from  the  Yale 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  year  before,  and  began  to  supply  the 
pulpits  of  Durham,  Connecticut,  and  Rome, 
New  York,  while  still  in  the  Seminary,  and  went 
immediately  after  graduation  to  Lanaingburg, 
where  he  preached  so  acceptably  for  two  years, 
that  his  ministry  is  still  remembered  with  great 
pleasure  and  was  recalled  with  interest  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  only  a  few  months  ago. 

From  there  he  was  called  to  the  Old  Market 
Street  Church  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  which  he 
filled  to  overflowing  so  that  they  had  to  build 
an  addition  and  finally  to  put  up  a  new 
building  which  became  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  was  while  here  that  he  was  ntfarried 
to  the  faithful  wife  who  has  been  his  devoted 
companion  during  all  these  years. 

In  1855  he  was  called  to  the  Allen  Street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  this  city,  and  after  three 
arduous  years  there,  went  abroad  for  travel. 
He  was  in  Ireland  for  the  great  revival  of  1859 
and  stayed  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Simpson  at 
Portrush,  and  took  a  part  in  the  services, 
preaching  most  earnestly  and  telling  the  people 
there  of  the  wonderful  revivals  in  this  country. 

On  his  return  home,  Mr  Lucas  was  called  to 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Jersey  City, 
but  the  war  following  soon  after  took  away  all 
the  young  men  of  the  church  and  weakened  it  so 
that  he  left  to  go  to  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey, 
where  be  stayed  for  ten  years,  until  his  failing 
health  led  him  to  resign  and  go  abroad  for  sev 
eral  years.  He  traveled  extensively  and  preached 
for  a  time  at  the  Scotch  Church  in  Paris. 

After  his  return  from  this  trip  be  was  never  set¬ 
tled  over  another  charge, although  preaching  fre¬ 
quently.  Hie  relations  with  the  people  at  Wood- 
bridge  were  very  warm,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  still  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Barron  Library,  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  founding  of  which  he  had  taken  an  ac 
tive  part.  _ 

The  Bible  Conference  at  Winona  Lake,  In¬ 
diana,  which  began  August  14th  and  continued 
daily  until  the  closing  service  by  its  leader. 
Dr.  J  Wilbur  Chapman,  on  Tuesday  evening. 
August  23d,  was  a  well  planned  succession  of 
meetings,  lasting  for  just  ten  days,  with  six 
appointments  for  each  day.  Among  thoee  who 
took  part  were  Rev.  Campbell  Morgan  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Professors  W.  Q.  Morehead,  Qeorge  T. 
Purvee,  and  E.  Warren  Clark,  Mr.  Baer,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Augustus  Nash,  Rev.  Ford  C.  Ott 
man,  Mies  Harlow  and  one  or  two  other  ladies. 
There  was  a  Conference  for  Women  led  by  Mrs. 
Wesley  Fisk  Smith.  Professor  Clark  gives  our 
readers  an  account  of  this  profitable  occasion, 
with  some  extracts  from  the  several  addresses  of 
the  Rev.  Q.  C.  Morgan,  by  his  personal  per- 
miosion. 


CUBAN  REFUGEES  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

By  Prof.  D.  8.  Martin. 

There  has  just  appeared  the  Report  for  1897- 
1898  of  the  Committee  having  charge  of  the 
evangelical  work  carried  on  among  the  Latin 
Americans  sojourning  in  Greater  New  York, 
and  especially  among  the  refugees  from  Cuba. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  and  striking  account  of 
this  work,  its  history,  its  aims,  its  possibilities 
and  its  needs.  Readers  of  The  Evangelist 
already  know  of  this  branch  of  truly  missionary 
effort,  and  the  claims  that  it  presents;  but  no 
one  can  rightly  appreciate  it  who  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  people  or  with  those  who 
labor  for  and  among  them. 

The  Report  embraces  statements  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Superintendent,  with  a  report  from  the 
Treasurer,  of  gifts  and  contributions,  aleo  the 
two  plates  which  have  appeared  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  the  appealing  group,  of  the  girls  of  the 
Home  School,  and  the  young  boys,  which  form, 
we  hope,  the  nucleus  of  a  similar  Christian  home 
school  for  Cuban  lads.  The  general  work  has 
several  distinct  branches;  the  strictly  missionary 
work,  visiting  the  people  in  their  homes,  minis¬ 
tering  to  their  needs,  which  are  often  very  great, 
and  presenting  to  them  the  simple  and  loving 
message  of  the  Gospel ;  this  is  done  by  the 
Superintendent,  Mrs.  O.  M.  Strong  Selden, 
aided  now  by  some  of  the  older  girls  of  the 
Home  School ;  the  Spanish  Evangelical  Church, 
ministered  to  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Lopez  Guillen, 
with  its  Sabbath  services,  and  its  Sabbath- 
school  and  mid  week  meeting;  these  last  are  held 
at  the  Home  school,  126  Macon  street,  Brooklyn, 
the  pastor  and  Mrs.  Selden  co  operating  in  their 
conduct;  and  third,  the  educational  work  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Selden  and  her  devoted  sister. 
Miss  Susan  Strong,  who  gives  her  whole  time 
and  labor  to  this  very  important  department, 
of  the  Home  School.  Here  children  (thus  far 
chiefly  girls),  are  placed  under  beautiful  and 
loving  Christian  home  care,  apart  from  the 
often  unfavorable  and  even  opposing  influences 
of  their  usual  surroundings,  and  trained  in  faith 
and  prayer,  with  the  hope  and  purpose  of  their 
becoming  light-bearers  among  their  own  people 
in  the  years  to  come.  Those  whose  parents  are 
able,  pay  a  very  moderate  board ;  but  many  are 
wholly  unable,  and  for  that  very  reason  are  will¬ 
ing  and  glad  to  place  their  children  in  the 
school,  who  soon  begin  to  feel  the  atmosphere 
of  love,  peace  and  Cbristlikenese  that  prevails 
there,  and  influence  their  parents  to  come  to 
the  meetings  and  the  Sabbath  school,  where 
they  are  brought  to  know  the  Saviour  and  in 
repeated  cases  to  accept  and  confess  Him  openly. 

The  report  is  full  of  interesting  aspects  and 
incidents,  especially  as  the  last  year’s  rapid 
march  of  events  has  developed  the  needs  and  the 
possibilities  of  this  work.  Cuban  men,  who 
have  learned  Christ  and  His  Gospel  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  here,  have  gone  to  the  front  since  the  war 
broke  out,  promising  to  teach  their  comrades  the 
hymns  that  they  had  sung  and  the  truth  that 
they  had  found.  Refugee  families  have  come  in 
weeping  destitution  to  the  house,  to  find  a  shel¬ 
ter  for  their  children  there ;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  parents  have  become  constant  attendants  at 
the  meetings  and  students  of  the  Word  of  God 
— to  them  so  new  I  There  is  no  space  here  to  tell 
of  the  interest  or  the  needs  of  this  work ;  but 
will  not  thoee  who  read  these  lines  and  feel  any 
sympathy  for  these  destitute  and  pleading  exiles 
among  us,  send  for  copies  of  the  report  and 
read  for  themselves  ? 

The  Committee  has  no  resources  but  the  vol¬ 
untary  gifts  of  Christian  hearts  and  hands.  For 
all  such  kindness,  they  are  most  deeply  grateful, 
and  specific  acknowledgment  appears  in  the  re¬ 
port.  The  Superintendent  makes  special  men¬ 
tion  of  several  sources  from  which  aid  has  been 
received.  The  Ladies’  Branch  of  the  Brooklyn 
City  Mission,  has  taken  particular  interest  in 
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the  propoeed  extension  of  the  work  to  Cuban 
boys,  and  has  made  appeals^for  it.  Ibe  Com¬ 
mittee  welcome  all  such  help  and  sympathy  most 
warmly,  but  the  relation  of  the  City  Mission  is 
solely  that  of  friendly  co-operation.  The  entire 
enterprise  from  first  to  last  being  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee,  which  in  its  turn 
is  wholly  responsible  to  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  Of  this  Committee, 
the  present  writer  is  Chairman,  and  Mrs.  H. 
B.  R.  Jewett  of  226  Macon  street,  Brooklyn,  is 
both  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  to  whom  all  con¬ 
tributions  are  most  directly  sent.  Tbey  are  sorely 
needed  to  carry  on  the  present  work,  and  yet 
more  to  enlarge  it  as  it  might  and  should  be. 

First  the  dread  war,  and  'now  the  blessed 
peace,  have  brought  and  are'bringing  to  us  in 
the  United  States  new  responsibilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  regard  to  Christian^work  and  infiu- 
ence  in  the  Spanieh-speakiog*^Weet  Indies. 
Some  of  the  refugees  may  soon  be  returning  to 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  they  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  may  pass  beyond  our  infiuence.  But  if 
now,  while  they  are  here  among  us,  we  can  in¬ 
terest  them  in  spiritual  truth,  and  impress  the 
children  with  the  grace  and  power  of  Christ  and 
His  salvation,  they  will  go  back  to  spread  among 
others  the  light  that,  once  lighted,  cannot  be 
hid.  Some  have  promised  to  do  so,  as  soon  as 
they  can  return  to  their  own  people  and  can  tell 
them  what  they  have  learned  and^  found  among 
us.  Christians  and  patriots  I  let  us  not  lose 
this  great  Providential  opportunity.  We  ask 
your  prayers  and  your  help. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  our  Church  and 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  have  gone 
forth  with  about  equal  pace  in  their  growth. 
The  Southern  Church  has  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  members  and  of  Sabbath-school 
scholars  in  that  time.  Our  Church,  while  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  doubling  its  Sabbath  school  schol¬ 
ars,  has  not  quite  doubled  the  membership  of 
its  churches.  A  very  interesting  study  is  found 
in  the  growth  of  these  churches,  and  we  fancy 
that  in  the  time  to  come  there  will  be  a  devia¬ 
tion  in  the  figures  showing  their  growth. 

Interest  in  church  work  in  this  city  has  not 
yet  revived,  and  there  is  very  little  news  of  any 
denomination  to  report.  The  camp  meetings 
held  by  the  Methodists  have  been  well  attended, 
and  the  results  have  been  about  as  tbey  have 
been  for  eeveral  years.  We  noticed  some  changes 
in  the  topics  discussed,  in  the  character  of  their 
music,  and  their  mode  of  conducting  their  sing 
ing. 

The  Sabbath  Association  of  this  city  has 
offered  a  prise  for  the  best  essay  on  Sabbath 
Obeervance.  Great  railroad  corporations,  amuse¬ 
ments  of  various  kinds,  business  and  examples 
of  Sabbath  breaking  among  those  who  profess  to 
be  Christians,  lead  us  to  think  that  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  day  is  fast  passing  away. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrews  expect  to 
hold  their  Convention  in  this  city  on  September 
28tb.  This  Society  has  1,581  Chapters  and  15, - 
000  members. 

A  new  hospital,  to  be  conducted  entirely  on 
temperance  principles,  is  to  be  opened  in  this 
city  on  September  15th.  There  is  said  to  be 
only  ore  other  like  it  in  the  country.  Its  pur 
pose  seems  to  be  to  discourage  the  free  use  of 
alcohol  by  the  medical  profession,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  taste  for  intoxicants  and  to  prove 
that  dieasees  can  be  cured  more  quickly  and 
effectually  without  than  with  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  temperance  people  hail  this  experi¬ 
ment  as  an  evidence  that  the  cause  of  temper 
acce  is  making  prcgreas,  and  hope  for  results  of 
^Hat  value. 

War  and  its  consequences  is  the  subject  upper 
moat  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  the  present 


time.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  our  soldiers  a 
patriotic  send-off  to  the  war.  To-day  we  are 
getting  ready  for  their  home  coming.  Their 
exploits  were  all  we  expected.  The  work  of 
fighting  was  well  done,  and  we  praise  them. 
Their  heroic  deeds  equalling  anything  in  our 
own  or  other  lands  in  the  past  will  be  the  theme 
of  many  an  'author  in  the  time  to  come.  Their 
battle  with  disease  has  brought  many  of  them  to 
their  [graves  and  permannently  disabled  thou¬ 
sands  who  will  continue  to  live.  The  sick  are 
now  receiving  the  attention  and  thought  of 
most  of  our  people. 

The  Spanish  prisoners  both  here  and  in  Cuba 
seem  to  be  grateful  for  the  treatment  they  are 
receiving  from  our  hands.  Admiral  Cervera 
and  his  fellow  ofiBcers  are  treated  kindly  at  the 
Naval  Academy  and  the  soldiers  around  Santi- 
ago'united  in  a  most  remarkable  farewell  letter 
to  our  army. 

Booker  Washington  is  ready  to  receive  some  of 
hie  people  from  the  captured  islands  into  his 
school  and  fit  them  for  usefulness.  This  is  most 
commendable  in  him  and  shows  how  far  reach¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution  may  be. 

The  American  Tract  Society  also  is  preparing 
for  a  great  work  among  these  people.  It  has 
had  for  some  time  a  large  number  of  books  in 
tbe'Spanish  language. 

The  Missionary  Societies  of  the  various  Prot¬ 
estant  Churches  are  arranging  work  in  these 
islands  so  that  there  shall  be  no  confiict. 

R.  H.  W. 


IN  HEMOBIAM. 

Mr,  Daniel  Green  Sawyer  of  Chicago,  departed 
thisjife  June  22d,  1898.  More  than  a  passing 
notice  is  due  this  Christian  gentleman,  whose 
life  was  radiant  with  a  living  Christianity, 
whose  faith  was  but  intensified  by  the  manifold 
experiences  of  life,  and,  whose  loyalty  to  family, 
church  and  country  were  marked  characteristics. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  born  in  Graude  Isle,  the  most 
beautiful  island  of  Lake  Champlain  in  1817. 
He  was  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  Daniel  U. 
Sawyer  and  Irene  Ransom,  his  wife,  acd  his 
death  removes  the  last  member  of  this  large 
houeehold. 

Mr.  Sawyer  entered  the  legal  profession  in  the 
East  early  in  life,  but  his  health,  after  a 
brilliant  practice  of  some  years,  demanded  a 
more  active  life,  and  he  embarked  in  Chicago 
in  the  Commission  business,  which  he  followed 
until  his  retirement  to  private  life  some  twenty 
years  ago.  Though  during  these  passing  years, 
Mr.  Sawyer  has  not  been  seen  in  the  active 
walks  of  life,  his  interest  abated  not  in  all  re¬ 
lating  to  his  country  and  his  faith  became  the 
more  refulgent,  as  he  saw  "the  evening  shadows 
fall.” 

Mr.  Sawyer,  after  being  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
married  Mirs  Cordelia  Barstow,  of  St.  Albans, 
Vermont,  and  to  them  were  born  a  son  and 
daughter,  Mr.  Carlos  Sawyer,  now  a  rising 
young  lawyer  in  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Elliot 
Wheeler  of  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

The  family,  from  which  the  subjest  of  this 
briel  sketch  sprang,  was  marked  by  characteris¬ 
tics  of  sterling  worth,  embracing  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  the  Bay  State.  Hie  great  progeni¬ 
tor  was  Thomas  Sawyer,  born  in  Berkshire, 
England,  iir  1615,  who  settled  in  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts  in  1645,  and  married  Mary  Pres¬ 
cott,  the  daughter  of  John  Prescott,  the  founder 
of  Lancaster.  Then  in  his  line  followed  Nathaniel 
Sawyer  who  married  Mary  Houghton  ;  Ephraim 
Sawyer,  who  married  Sarah  Richardson ;  then 
Ephraim  Sawyer,  who  married  Polly  Wilder,  and 
at  last,  his  father,  Daniel  Green  Sawyer  who 
married  Irene  Ransom  of  Boston.  Mr.  Sawyrr 
represented  the  sixth  generation  of  this  family. 

His  grand  and  great  grandfather  were  officers 
in  the  Colonial  Wars  and  the  former,  Ephraim 


Sawyer,  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  his  country  in  1775,  when  the  "call 
to  arms”  came.  He  fought  from  Bunker  Hill 
to  Torktown,  with  five  sons,  and  he  led  his  regi* 
meet  at  Harlem  and  Dobb’s  Ferry  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  Massachusetts  State  Troops.  Mr. 
Sawyer’s  five  uncles  fought  no  less  bravely  than 
his  grandfather.  Their  names  were  James, 
Ephraim,  John,  Josiah  and  Peter. 

From  such  blood,  sprang  our  departed  friend. 
Hie  name  will  ever  be  held  in  sweet  remembrance 
because  of  his  sterling  qualities,  his  integrity 
of  character,  his  nobility  of  purpose,  his  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  temperament,  his  profound  convic¬ 
tions  in  the  verities  of  Christianity,  and  his 
exalted  piety,  which  never  departed  from  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Chicago.  His  death  removes  one  of 
the  early  landmarks  of  Chicago,  as  he  had  re¬ 
sided  there  nearly  half  a  century. 

This  is  but  a  slight  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  adorned  the  Christian  profession  and 
who  was  the  joy  of  home,  and  who  has  now  en¬ 
tered  into  the  manifold  joys  and  blessedness  of 
Paradise.  Mary  Sawtrr  Ihomas. 


GRATEFUL  CAPIIVES. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  men  as  Admiral 
Cervera  and  Commander  Cavanillaf  should  ex¬ 
press  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  generous 
treatment  and  kind  reception  they  have  received 
in  the  United  Statee.  But  as  they  admit  the 
existence  among  the  ignorant  Spanish  of  a  hatred 
of  our  people,  and  we  know  that  leports  were 
vigorously  circulated  throughout  the  army  in 
Cuba  to  add  to  this  feeling;  the  letter  written 
to  General  Shatter  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Army  by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Castillo,  a  private 
in  the  Spanish  infantry,  speaking  for  himself 
and  for  the  11,000  Spanish  soldiers  in  Santiago, 
and  kindners  with  which  our  victorious  army 
have  borne  themselves  toward  their  unfortunate 
captives.  Aas  Americans  we  may  well  feel 
is  a  most  gratifying  tribute  to  the  consideration 
proud  that  our  soldiers  are  as  generous  as  they 
are  brave,  and  these  words  of  De  Castillo  should 
be  treasured  by  all : 

’"We  would  not  be  fulfilling  our  duty  as  well¬ 
born  men,  in  whose  breasts  there  live  gratitude 
and  courtesy,  should  we  embark  for  our  beloved 
Spain  without  sending  to  you  our  most  cordial 
and  sincere  good  wishes  and  farewell.  We 
fought  you  with  ardor,  with  all  our  e'rength, 
endeavoring  to  gain  the  victory,  but  without 
the  slightest  rancor  or  hate  toward  the  American 
nation.  We  have  been  vacquished  by  you  (so 
our  Generals  and  chiefs  judged  in  signing  the 
capitulation),  but  our  surrender  and  the  bloody 
battle  preceding  it  have  left  in  our  souls  no 
place  for  resentment  against  the  men  who  fought 
us  nobly  and  valiantly.  You  fought  and  acted 
in  compliance  with  the  same  call  of  duty  as  we. 
for  we  all  represent  the  power  of  our  respective 
States.  You  fought  us  as  men,  face  to  face  and 
with  great  courage.  You  have  complied  exactly 
with  all  tbe  laws  and  usages  of  war  as  recognized 
by  the  armies  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
tbe  world ;  have  given  honorable  burial  to  tbe 
dead  of  tbe  vanquished ;  have  cured  their 
wounded  with  great  humanity;  have  respected 
and  cared  for  your  prisoners  and  their  comfort; 
aod,  lastly,  to  us,  whose  condition  was  terrible, 
you  have  given  freely  of  food,  of  your  stock  of 
medicines,  and  you  have  honored  us  with  dis¬ 
tinction  and  courtesy,  for  after  tbe  fighting  the 
two  armies  mingled  with  the  utmost  harmony. 
With  the  high  sentiment  of  appreciation  from 
us  all,  there  remains  but  to  express  our  farewell, 
and  with  the  greatest  sincerity  we  wish  you  all 
happiness  and  health  in  this  land,  which  will  no 
longer  belong  to  our  dear  Spain,  but  will  be 
yours,  who  have  conquered  it  by  force  and 
watered  it  with  your  blood  as  your  conscience 
exiled  for,  under  the  demand  of  civilization  and 
hwmanity.  ” 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

Hkboks  of  thb  Rxfobmatioit.  a  Series  of  Eight 
Volumes.  1.  Martin  Luther.  By  Henry 
Eyeter  Jacobs,  Professor  of  Systematic  Tbe- 
olcgy,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary. 
Philadelhpia':  Q.  P.  Putnam’s  Sona  New 
York :  tl  50. 

Ihie  important  and  promising  series  of  hand* 
books  ie  under  the  editorship  of  Samuel  Macau- 
ley  Ja  kson,  Professor  of  Church  History,  New 
York  University.  It  will  include  Erasmus,  by 
Pr jfeasor  Emerton  of  Harvard ;  Zwingli,  by  the 
Ekiitor;  Cranmer  and  Knox,  by  authors  yet  to 
be  named;  Melanchtbon,  by  Professor  Richard 
f  Qettysburg;  Calvin,  by  Profeesor  Walker  of 
Hartford ;  and  Beza,  by  Professor  H.  M.  Baird. 
The  list  of  names  and  themes  is  rich  with  sug¬ 
gestion  of  good  things  to  come.  The  great  era 
is  to  be  presented  through  its  conspicuous  lead¬ 
ers;  the  men  who  will  do  it,  are  trustworthy  and 
thoroughly  equipped. 

Thin  opening  volume  ie  a  study  of  rare  excel¬ 
lence  for  its  insight  to  the  times  of  Luther  and 
to  his  virile  and  various  manhood.  Profeesor 
Jacobs  ie  a  Lutheran  authority;  he  knows  the 
intimate  associations  of  his  subject  as  well  as 
ha  knows  the  man  himself.  We  find  ourselves 
in  the  medieseval  atmosphere;  we  live  among 
the  men  whom  Luther  met,  who  moulded  him 
and  whom  he  moulded ;  we  are  made  to  feel  at 
home  in  the  cloister  and  the  crowd,  the  mocas 
tery,  the  university  and  the  pulpit;  we  know 
Erfurt,  Wittenberg  and  Heidelberg  better  than 
before;  we  are  able  to  understand  Leo  X.,  and 
the  Elector;  we  can  do  justice  to  John  Tetzel. 
This  is  much;  no  history  of  the  Reformation 
times  yet  written  seems  to  us  so  judicial,  just 
and  broad.  The  Frenchmen  who  have  written 
for  us  are  partisan  in  their  measure,  Daubigne 
painfully  so.  Even  Michelet  becomes  a  special 
pleader  when  we  most  want  the  truth  and  naught 
else.  It  is  in  the  candor  and  calm  of  accurate 
information  that  Professor  Jacobs  excels  and 
commands  our  admiration.  The  style  ie  severely 
plain  and  unadorned ;  yet  there  is  no  lack  of 
force  and  fascination.  We  reach  for  the  facts 
and  a  calm  and  clear  disclosure  ie  our  reward 
and  our  stimulus  to  go  forward. 

There  are  many  points  on  which  we  get  new 
and  true  light  in  this  compact  volume.  There 
is  no  slurring;  nor  any  slight.  The  white  light 
is  turned  on  even  though  the  book  is  limited, 
and  no  essential  detail  ie  neglected.  The  spirit¬ 
ual  life  of  Luther  ie  truthfully  told ;  we  feel  that 
we  have  found  the  man  and  the  master  also.  On 
all  matters  of  dispute,  we  are  satisfied  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jacobs’s  statement,  even  when  it  contra¬ 
venes  our  own  opinion.  This  is  an  ideal  achieve¬ 
ment  and  it  will  help  the  cause  of  truth  and  the 
spirit  of  inteliigent  charity  wherever  it  shall 
Dome. 

Mkmobiks  of  a  Reab  Admibal  Who  has  Skbvkd 
FOB  Mobk  Thaw  Haij'  a  Centcby  ib  the 
Natt  OF  THE  Ubited  States.  By  S.  R. 
Franklin,  Rear-Admiral  United  Slates  Navy 
(Retired).  Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers.  13. 

“A  somewhat  fragmentary  narrative  of  my 
recollection  of  persons  and  also  of  events,  many 
of  which  occurred  years  and  years  ago,”  is  the 
author’s  modest  characterization  of  his  own 
work  by  which  he  d  sarms  all  criticism  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view.  But  even  though 
a  severe  critic  may  find  here  certain  evidences 
of  the  unpractised  writer.  Admiral  Franklin 
tells  the  story  of  his  long  and  active  career  with 
such  simplicity  and  directness  that  it  gives  a 
quaintness  and  charm  of  its  own  to  the  nsrra- 
tive,  and  the  reader  gains  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
varied  phases  of  naval  life. 

The  Admiral’s  fifty  years  of  service  being  in 
the  early  and  primitive  days  of  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Annapolis,  where  he  was  appointed  an 
acting  midshipman  in  1841,  and  his  first  cruises 
were  in  company  with  men  who  had  served  with 


Hull  and  Decatur.  He  went  through  the  Mexi¬ 
can  and  Civil  Wars  and  made  many  long  cruises 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  stately  old  time 
frigates  which  in  the  necessary  progress  of  these 
days  of  steel  and  iron  have  given  way  to  our 
new  navy  with  its  invincible  battleships  and 
cruisers.  In  our  pride  in  what  they  have  ac 
complished,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  good  old 
ships  that  so  long  upheld  the  honor  of  our  navy. 

There  was  indeed  a  romance  in  those  early 
days  of  wood  and  sails  which  would  be  lacking 
in  all  the  perfection  of  modern  mechanism  and 
the  clock-like  precision  of  the  drills,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  same  courage  and  chivalry  inspired 
the  ofiQcers  on  the  bridge  and  the  men  behind 
the  guns. 

The  brief  Recollections  of  bis  family  in  the 
first  chapter  show  that  the  Admiral,  although  of 
Quaker  descent,  also  inherited  fighting  biood, 
bis  grandfather  being  an  ofBcer  in  the  Colonial 
Army.  Hie  father  chose  the  quieter  profession  of 
the  law,  but  two  of  his  children  served  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  this  one  in  the  Navy. 

Many  Americans  traveling  in  foreign  lands 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  experiencing  Admiral 
Franklin’s  cordial  hospitality.  Of  a  genial, 
kindly  nature,  he  had  the  power  of  making 
three  who  served  under  him  happy  and  content, 
and  more  thau  one  officer  now  in  active  service 
looks  back  to  the  the  cruise  under  his  command 
as  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  their  voyages.  So 
much  has  appeared  lately  on  the  character  and 
experiences  of  our  Navy  in  war,  that  it  is  good 
to  get  this  picture  of  the  more  peaceful  aspect 
of  the  service  which  has  won  such  a  warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  for  its 
noble  generoiity  to  fallen  foes  as  well  as  its  in¬ 
trepid  gallantry  in  action,  and  this  book  wiH 
find  many  interested  readers. 

The  Bioobaphioal  Edition  of  the  Wobks  of 
William  Makepeace  Thaceebat.  With  Bio 
grabpical  Introductions  by  his  Daughter, 
Anne  Ritchie.  Volume  IV.  The  Memoirs 
of  Barry  Lyndon,  Esq.  ;  The  Fitz  Boodle 
Papers;  Catherine,  A  Story,  etc.  il.50. 
Volume  V.  Sketch  Books.  The  Paris  Sketch 
Book ;  The  Irish  Sketch  Book ;  Notes  of  a 
Journey  from  Cornbill  to  Urand  Cairo,  etc. 
91.50.  Harper  and  Brothers.  New  York. 

Mrs.  Ritchie’s  delightful  introductions  make 
the  re-appearance  of  each  one  of  these  old  friends 
anticipated  as  eagerly  as  though  they  were  new 
books,  for  bow  can  we  get  these  glimpses  into 
the  intimate  life  of  the  genial  novelist  at  the 
time  he  was  writing  without  gaining  a  new  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  books  themselves.  The  respect 
and  affection  for  Mr.  Thackeray,  which  was 
awakened  by  the  accounts  of  his  early  life,  hie 
devotion  to  his  mother  and  his  happy  marriage 
grow  as  we  read  in  these  last  two  volumes  of 
his  bitter  sorrow  and  disappointment  and  of  bis 
brave  struggle  a  ben  weary  in  body  and  soul  to 
earn  the  sum  neceesary  to  meet  the  heavy  ex 
pensee  of  bis  wife’s  illness.  The  bitterness  of 
bis  aching  heart  comes  out  in  many  letters,  and 
in  bis  diary  we  learn  of  the  effort  with  which 
he  wrote  “Barry  Lyndon, ”  how  he  read  for  it 
and  worked  over  it  and  carried  it  with  him 
“hanging  round  his  neck,’ until  the  last  three! 
notes  in  1844  at  Malta.  November  1st— “Wrote 
‘Barry’  but  slowly,  and  with  great  difficulty.” 
November  2d— “Wrote  ‘Barry’  with  no  more  sue 
cess  than  yesterday.”  November  3d. — “Fin 
ished  ‘Barry’  with  great  tbroes  late  at  night.” 

In  writing  to  his  friend,  Mrs.  Proctor,  he 
says:  “Don’t  be  angry  if  1  tell  you  that  on 
reading  your  letter  I  felt  glad  that  somebody 
else  was  m  serable  and  lonely,  ”  and  again  re 
ferring  to  a  previous  letter.  “Icdeed,  it  was 
written  by  a  very  miserable  fellow,  who  was 
quite  unaccustomed  to  that  kind  of  mood,  and 
is  not  a  whit  happier  now,  only  be  bears  his 
griefs  more  composedly.  What  won’t  a  man 
bear  with  a  little  practice  T” 

The  journeys  he  took  in  search  o^  material  for 
his  “Sketch  books”  brought  some  relief  and 
diversion,  but  bis  spirits  flagged  again  towards 


the  end  of  one,  and  he  asks  his  mother  if  she 
has  noticed  the  stupidity  of  his  letters,  and 
adds:  “Solitude  creates  a  muzziness  and  inco¬ 
herency  in  me,  and  I  must  get  back  to  the  little 
ones,  that  ie  clear;  I  am  never  thinking  of  wbat 
I  am  writing  about,”  and  again:  “I  dream  of 
you  and  the  little  ones  every  night,  which,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  much  comfort.” 

When  be  finally  returns  from  the  East,  hie 
little  daughter  cries  because  he  has  grown  a 
moustache  and  will  only  let  him  kies  her 
through  a  newspaper.  Before  he  caoce  down  the 
next  morning  he  bad  it  shaved  eff  so  that  she 
should  know  him  qui'e  well.  Then  he  hurries 
over  to  London  and  begins  house  hunting  to  find 
a  place  for  his  mother  and  the  children,  where 
they  “could  be  all  together  and  yet  each  be  in¬ 
dependent.”  These  little  human  touches  are 
very  endearing  and  are  what  gave  their  possessor 
such  a  keen  sympathy  with  and  insight  into 
human  nature. 

William  Ewaht  Gladstone  His  CharacUris- 
tice  as  Man  and  Stateiman.  By  James 
Bryce.  With  a  Portrait.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company.  In  cloth.  91. 

This  is  the  paper  that  was  published  in  the 
Evening  Post  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstones 
death  and,  coming  from  such  a  source,  it  ie 
worthy  of  distinct  preservation.  As  a  guide  to 
the  career  of  the  great  Englishman,  there  ie 
nothing  to  take  its  place.  Few  men  lived  so 
large  a  life  and  one  that  to  be  understood  so 
needs  an  interpreter.  Tbe  worid  saw  tbe  poli¬ 
tician  and  prime  minister;  if  you  stop  there 
tbe  conception  will  be  most  incomplete  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  into  public 
life  an  immense  reserve  of  private  character  and 
manly  interests  of  which  the  world  at  large 
knew  little  or  nothing.  You  could  cot  say  of 
him  simply  “The  Prime  Minister,”  as  men  did 
of  BeaconsUeld,  or  “The  Cbaccellor, ”  as  they 
still  do  of  tbe  great  Bismarck.  It  was  always 
felt  that  “Mr.  Gladstone”  was  more  than  tbe 
political  leader  or  the  public  official.  Of  course, 
in  a  certain  way,  this  diminished  hie  official 
splendor,  detracted  somewhat  fiom  tbe  glory 
of  official  title  and  rank.  Yet  the  grandeur  of  a 
man  ie  something  greater  than  the  uniform  or 
the  decoration,  and  it  is  often  a  comfort  to  find 
one  carrying  the  highest  honors  as  if  they  im¬ 
perfectly  expressed  himself.  It  was  this  personal 
greatness  which  gave  Mr.  G'adstone  the  title  of 
“Grand  Old  Man.”  He  was  worthy  of  it. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

In  Silence  and  Other  Stories,  Mies  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  has  gathered  six  short  tales  that  have 
already  appeared  in  different  periodicals.  There 
is  power  in  each  one  as  in  all  that  this  author 
writes,  and  they  present  vivid  pictures  of  New 
England  life,  especiailyof  the  early  days.  After 
reading  the  opening  tale  one  is  haunted  by  the 
description  of  the  terrible  Indian  massacre  at 
Deerfield  and  cannot  close  one’s  eyes  without 
seeing  the  poor,  craz.d  Silence  vainly  calling  on 
the  bill  top  for  her  captured  lover.  Ai  other 
tragic  picture,  The  Little  Maid  at  the  Door, 
ling!  re  long  in  the  memory,  bringing  a  new 
sense  of  tbe  horrors  of  that  incomprehensible 
period  in  Salem,  when  cur  sober  forefathers  all 
seemed  to  go  mad.  A  New  England  Prophet, 
describes  still  another  curious  phase  of  our  rural 
life,  an  incident  in  the  famous  Millerite  move¬ 
ment  in  1843.  Fortunately  in  this  case  the  trag¬ 
edy  turns  into  comedy.  We  are  always  glad 
when  one  of  Miss  Wilkin’s  stories  ends  cheer¬ 
fully  for  she  is  so  attuned  to  tbe  minor  key  that 
it  is  hard  for  her  to  catch  tbe  gayer  strains  in 
New  England  life  which  are  also  there.  We 
have  all  known  bright,  wboleeome  natures  that 
have  come  out  of  those  came  stern  repressed 
surroundings,  and  Yankee  humor  is  proverbial. 
There  is  an  attempt  to  give  it  in  “Lydia  Hersey 
of  East  Bridgewater,”  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
author  is  cot  so  much  at  home  in  that  side  of  her 
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native  character.  (New  York,  Harper  and  Broth- 
ere  91  25. ) 

The  Gray  House  of  the  Quarries,  by  Mary 
Harriott  Norrie,  deeervee  notice  for  ite  frank 
and  careful  study  in  local  life  on  the  Hudson, 
and  ministerial  life  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  romance  runs  up  and  on  into  real  life  and 
when  the  love  tale  has  culminated,  the  interest 
is  sustained  by  the  realism  of  a  pastorate  which 
wreetles  with  the  reform  of  tenements  and  of 
theology.  It  is  an  up  to  date  treatment  of  liv¬ 
ing  problems  and  issues;  the  storm  of  two  lives 
is  carried  from  the  rural  and  rustic  environment 
of  a  High  Dutch  SettleiLent  under  the  Catekille, 
to  the  cultured  manse  and  influential  pulpit  of 
the  “Oalvin  Memorial."  Heredity  and  the 
sphere  of  the  College  woman,  are  amply  and  in 
teiligencly  treated  and  the  book  though  long, 
will  be  read  to  the  end.  There  is  a  flne  etching 
by  £.  H.  Garrett.  (Boston,  Lamson,  WolfiFe 
and  Company.  91.50.) 

There  are  no  end  of  books  of  short  stories  ap 
pearing  at  this  season,  the  publishers  having 
well  calculated  for  the  kind  of  reading  suited  to 
these  torrid  days.  Of  the  flve  tales  included  in 
The  Hundred  and  Other  Stories,  by  Gertrude 
Hall,  not  one  will  detain  the  reader  more  than 
half  an  hour.  They  touch  on  various  phaees  of 
life,  the  opening  one  which  gives  title  to  the 
book  brings  a  poor  little  girl  from  the  tene¬ 
ments  into  whaj^eems  to  her  a  veritable  fairy 
land  of  luxury  and  dolls.  The  spell  is  rudely 
broken  by  the  advent  of  the  servants  and  only 
the  unsuspected  tenderness  of  the  much  dreaded 
mistress  prevents  a  tragic  ending  of  a  blissful 
evening.  The  others  are  all  love  tales,  a  little 
fanciful,  and  morbid  in  tone,  excepting  the  last 
one,  "Chloe,  Chloris  and  Cytberea, "  which  is 
very  human  and  amusing.  The  stories  have  ap 
peared  in  various  periodicals  and  are  illustrated 
by  Albert  E.  Sterner  and  W.  H.  Hyde.  (New 
York,  Harper  and  Brothers.  91-25.) 

A  very  readable  and  pleasing  volume  of  tales 
is  Annie  Elliott  Trumbull’s  Rod's  Salvation. 
To  our  judgment  the  first  and  title  story  does 
not  commend  itself  as  the  best.  We  give  the  last 
two  of  the  four  a  higher  place.  The  minister’s 
wooing  in  "Decline  and  Fall,"  is  rather  poor, 
graphic  description  is  Miss  Trumbull’s  forte. 
As  to  "Rod,"  the  woods  as  well  as  the  shores 
are  full  of  him.  His  sister’s  sacrifice  savors  of 
rather  cheap  melodrama.  The  parallelism  in 
"(Jneffectual  Fire,"  is  its  strong  point  and  the 
"Chevalier  St.  Agar"  is  a  bit  of  satire  on  the 
genealogy — madness,  which  is  very  neatly  and 
well  drawn.  Moet  of  the  short  story  books  are 
reprints;  their  merit  is  convenience.  The  ilius 
tratione  in  this  volume  are  from  "Scribner,’’ 
by  Charles  Copeland  and  are  good.  We  do  not 
know  which  of  the  stories  appeared  in  the  "At- 
antic, ’’ but  it  seems  it  was  one  of  the  best 
(New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company.  91  ) 

Five  storiis  are  comprised  in  Morgan  Robert 
son’s  Spun  Yarn,  each  one  of  interest  atd  told 
in  a  picturesque  style,  although  to  the  unfortu 
nate  land-lubber  the  language  becomes  at  times 
unintelligibly  nautical.  "The  Slumber  of  a 
Soul,"  tells  of  a  "man  who  jumped  into  a  bram 
ble  bush"  with  results  mental  rather  than  ocular. 
"The  Derelict  Neptune"  has  a  certain  scientific 
interest,  being  the  story  of  a  floating  bomb  of 
nitro  glycerine,  and  "The  Survival  of  the  Fit 
test,"  relates  how  a  machinist  by  nature,  trade 
and  training  succeeds  in  bringing  a  slo3p  single 
bandied  across  Lake  Erie  in'a  three  days’  gale. 
"A  Creature  of  Circumstance”  and  "Honor 
Among  Thieves,"  of  which  the  latter  excels  in 
vividness  of  description  border  on  the  horrible. 
(New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers.  91.50.) 

While  our  young  men  are  getting  so  much 
practical  instruction  in  the  practise  they  may 
not  bo  in  need  of  a  Manual  of  Physical  Drill  of 
the  United  States  Army,  and  yet  perhaps  tor 


that  very  reason  all  men  are  more  or  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject,  and  those  who  have  not 
enlisted  themselves  are  anxious  to  know  more  of 
what  their  friends,  their  sons  and  brothers  are 
doing.  This  little  book  by  First  Lieutenant 
Edmund  L.  Butte,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  United 
States  Army,  is  a  manual  pure  and  simple,  giv¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  every  step  from  the  sim 
pleet  exercises  to  the  more  complicated,  the 
methods  pursued  in  training  for  track  and  field 
events  being  a'so  given.  All  are  so  fully  illus¬ 
trated  that  the  reader  need  have  no  difficulty  in 
putting  the  directions  into  practical  use.  (New 
York,  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  91.25.) 

Four  new  volumes  have  lately  been  issued  in 
the  series  of  the  Standard  English  Classics,  Mil 
ton’s  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and  II.,  and 
Lycidas,  with  Introductiocs,  Notes  and  Dia¬ 
grams,  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  M.A.,  Pb.D  , 
who  was  so  well  known  as  Head  Master  of  the 
Girls’  High  School,  Boston.  The  preparation 
of  the  book  was  inspired  by  Mr.  Sprague’s 
familiarity  with  students  and  their  needs,  and  is 
intended  for  their  use  and  for  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  The  notes  are  full  and  there  is 
an  Index  of  "Words  Explained.”  (45  cents.) 

- Dryden’s  Palamon  and  Arcite  is  edited  by 

the  English  Master  in  the  Morgan  School, 
George  E.  Eliot,  A.M.,  who  dedicates  hie  work 
to  Profeeeor^enry  A.  Beers  of  Yale  Univers  ty, 
who  first  aroused  the  editor’s  interest  in  this 
poet.  In  the  Introduction,  the  "Background, ’’ 
the  politics,  society  and  literature  of  the  age  in 
which  Dryden  lived  and  wrote  is  sketched;  a 
careful  Chronological  Table  is  given,  and  "Ref¬ 
erences*  for  Further  Study."  (40  cents.) - 

Edmund  Burke’s  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  is 
edited  by  Albert  H.  Smyth  of  the  Philadelphia 
High  School,  and  is  intended  as  an  introduc 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  great  English  orator. 
Mr.  Smith  has  not  only  prepared  an  Introduc 
tion  with  full  notes  upon  the  Letter,  but  he  also 
includee  a  life  of  Burke.  (40  cents.) - Mr.  Lin¬ 

coln  R.  Gibbs,  M.A.,  in  editing  Coleridge’s 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  includes  informa¬ 
tion  and  critical  comment  in  hie  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  Notes  and  Introduction  and  also  gives 
the  two  versions  of  the  poem  that  of  1829  and  of 
1798.  (30  cents.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.) 

The  Seed  Basket  for  Preachers  and  Teachers 
is  a  collection  of  300  eermon  outlines,  Sunday- 
school  Addresses,  etc.  It  is  a  companion  to  the 
"Tool  Basket,"  which  has  proved  useful  to 
many  busy  men  and  is  compiled  by  the  same 
editor.  The  material  is  condensed  into  compact 
compass  and  arranged  topically  and  the  small 
volume  is  of  convenient  shape  for  a  pocket  com 
panion.  The  type  is  small,  but  clear.  (Wilbur 
Ketcham,  New  York.  50  cents. ) 

This  is  the  twentieth  year  of  Appleton's  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  New  York  and  its  Vicinity,  but  the 
first  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Greater  New 
York.  It  has  been  moet  carefully  edited  and 
revised  with  an  Alphabetically  Arranged  De¬ 
scriptive  Index  and  Guide  to  Places,  Institu¬ 
tions,  Societies,  Amusements,  Resorts,  etc., 
both  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  in  its  envi¬ 
rons.  It  contains  one  large  map  and  many 
small  diagrams  with  frequent  illustrations  and 
just  the  sort  of  information  we  are  always  want 
ing  and  which'will  make  it  invaluable  in  every 
home.  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
Paper,  30  cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Sixty  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
makes  a  volume  of  428  pages  and  abounds  in 
information  important  to  the  Christian  conquest 
of  the  wor  d.  It  notices  in  its  prefatrry  pages 
the  ac  eeaion  of  Charles  W.  Hand,  Esq.,  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Board  ;  the  journey  an  und  the 
world  of  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Speer,  and,  best  of 
all,  the  clearing  away  of  the  discouraging  debt 
of  several  )ears  standing,  owards  the  payment 
of  which  the  missionaries  of  the  B'>ard  con¬ 
tributed  the  remarkable  sum  of  910,5.33  80.  The 


missionary  force  is  about  the  same  as  the  year 
previous,  owing  to  deaths  and  resignations,  but 
It  IB  to  be  not^  as  a  new  departure  in  financial 
method,  that  of  the  twenty  e'ght  missionaries 
sent  I  ut  during  this  year,  the  expet  see  of  some 
two  thirds  are  borne  by  funds  specially  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpose.  The  support  is  in  many 
cases  from  a  single  church,  or  individual,  or 
group  of  individuals.  The  Report  which  should 
be  carefully  studied,  can  be  bad  by  sending  a 
request  with  stamps  to  156  Fifth  avenue. 

In  this  tropical  heat  it  is  refreshing  to  think 
of  "Days  in  the  Arctic,"  and  moet  readers  will 
be  glad  to  linger  over  the  first  paper  in  the 
September  Harper's,  and  learn  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  Mr.  Frederic*  G.  Jackson  during  the 
"thourand  days  spent  in  the  most  Northerly  in¬ 
habited  hut  in  the  world."  We  all  remember 
the  delight  and  relief  with  which  Dr.  Nansen 
and  Lieutenant  Johansen  came  upon  this  lonely 
but  in  the  desolate  Northland,  where  during 
the  whole  three  yrars,  Mr.  Jackson  tells  us, 
"the  thermometer  never  rose  bigber  than  eleven 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  aid  seventy 
to  eighty  below  that  point  was  quite  commen." 
The  account  is  graphic  and  most  interesting  and 
the  illustrations  charming.  In  the  same  maga¬ 
zine  we  find  "The  Turk  at  Home,"  in  which 
Mr.  Sidney  Whitman,  F.K.G  S  ,  deecribes  these 
despised  Orientals  not  only  as  moet  cultivated 
and  amiable  men,  but  excellent  rulers  and  avers 
that  the  atrocities  which  shocked  the  Christian 
world  a  few  years  since,  were  entirely  owing  to 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  money- loving 
Armenians,  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  Kurds 
whom  the  Turks  bad  got  the  power  to  control. 

The  August  number  of  (he  St.  Nicholas  may 
well  be  called  the  "Vacation  Number,"  it  is  so 
full  of  descriptive  artichs  pertaining  to  athletic 
games  and  out  of  door  delights.  The  war  is  not 
forgotten  and  young  blood,  and  old  as  well,  will 
thrill  at  the  "Big  Guns  and  Ships  of  our 
Navy,"  as  pictured  in  the  many  illustrations  of 
Mr.  Rogers's  excellent  paper.  An  article  on 
"Ucean  Storms,"  with  diagrams  follows,  and  so 
tbe  interest  never  flags,  but  passes  from  fairy 
tales  to  realistic  life  to  charm  the  many  readers 
of  this  favorite  magazine. 

The  American  Queen  has  a  symposium  of  the 

?;reat  subject  of  "Journalism  as  a  Profession 
or  Women,"  in  which  are  contributions  by 
Margaret  E.  Sangster,  the  editor  of  "Harper’s 
Bazar;"  Margaret  Compton  of  the  "Brooklyn 
Eagle,”  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan  of  tbe  "New  York 
World,"  Lina  J.  Walk  of  "The  Christian  Work," 
and  Kate  Upson  Clark,  women  whose  varied  ex¬ 
periences  and  successes  in  tbe  profession  give 
them  a  right  to  speak  with  authority 

Two  valuable  articles  on  tbe  relatioi  s  of  Eng¬ 
land  aid  America  by  Frederick  Greenwood  and 
Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  have  been  copied 
from  the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  in  The  Living 
Age.nnd  in  a  late  number  of  this  earns  periodiC'-l 
there  was  a  translation  from  a  leading  Italian 
reriew  of  a  paper  by  G.  M  Flamingo  on  "Social 
Conditions  in  America." 

Messrs.  Houghton  and  Mifflin  announce  that 
Mr.  John  Fiske  has  lately  prepared  additional 
matter  to  bring  down  bis  one-volume  school 
history  of  tbe  United  States  to  tlye  preeent  time, 
ir eluding  tbe  incidents  of  tbe  Spaniih  War  ard 
the  signing  of  tbe  protocol  on  August  12th. 
This  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book 
and  will  be  included  in  all  copies  of  it  now  on 
sale. 

The  Bookman  is  to  have  during  the  coming 
season  a  senes  of  four  papers  on  "A  Century 
of  American  Illustration,"  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hueber.  and  will  also  add  a  new  department  on 
the  "Drama  of  tbe  Month,”  conducted  by  Mr. 
Norman  Hapgood. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  baa  prepared  a  bcok,  en 
titled.  Blessed  Are  Ye;  Talks  on  the  Beatitudes, 
which  will  be  published  early  in  September  by 
Thomas  Whittaker. 

Among  the  works  announced  for  immediate 
ubiication  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  we 
nd  Spanish  Literature,  by  James  Fitz  Maurice 
Kelly,  the  latest  volume  in  Edward  Goese’ 
"Literature  of  the  World  Series;"  in  tbe 
"Concise  Knowledge  Library,"  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  deecribes  under  tbe  title.  Historic 
Boston  and  Its  Neighborhood,  a  personally  con¬ 
ducted  Historical  Pilgrimage;  Our  Country's 
Flag,  and  The  Earth  and  the  Sky,  are  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Edward  S.  Holden,  eo  long  connected  with 
the  Lick  Observatory.  Philip's  Experiments  on 
Physical  Science  at  Home,  is  br  Professor  John 
Trowbridge  of  Harvard  University;  and  in  light 
literature  there  are  W.  Maxwell  Gray’s  The 
House  of  Hidden  Treasure ;  The  Widower,  by 
W.  E.  Norrie;  The  Lust  of  Hate,  by  Guy 
Boothbv,  and  The  Gospel  Writ  in  Steel,  by 
Arthur  Paterson. 
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The  Oatlook  giTei  the  lateet  phase  of  the  cod 
trovenqr  that  yet  diatraeta  Doaisha  Oollege, 
JapaD.  The  institation  ia  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
due  to  the  foatering  care  of  the  American  Board, 
through  whose  missionary  agency  its  funds  were 
mainly  raised.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  began 
as  a  Christian  College,  and  no  doubt  of  its  loy¬ 
alty  was  entertained,  until,  later  on,  and  per¬ 
haps  partly  owing  to  the  war,  and  the  course  of 
Russia,  a  strong  feeling  against  outside  influ¬ 
ence,  and  indeed  everything  foreign,  swept  over 
Japan  as  an  expidemic.  Then  it  was,  to  the 
surprise  of  missionaries  and  all  Christian  friends 
of  the  College,  that  its  constitution  was  suddenly 
changed,  by  a  majority  vote,  and  declared  to  be 
non  Christian,  or  if  not  quite  that,  yet  no 
longer  one  of  affirmation  of  the  evangelical  faith, 
as  taught  by  American  missionaries.  The  grave 
matter  has  ever  since  been  the  subject  of  dis 
cuasion,  and  conference,  one  or  two  delegations 
to  Japan  and  the  East  having  bad  it  under 
advisement.  Its  latest  phase  is  thus  given : 

In  the  recent  Commencement  exercises  there 
was  no  recognition  of  Christianity.  At  the 
alumni  meeting  President  Yokoi  asserted  that 
the  school  was  still  Christian,  and  that  the  de 
mand  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions  for  a 
return  of  the  money  invested  in  it  was  based  on 
a  misunderstanding.  When  be  asked  for  a  vote 
of  the  alumni  on  the  question  of  acceding  to  the 
Board’s  demand — there  being  present  only  about 
fifty  of  the  five  hundred  alumni — a  proposition 
was  made  to  submit  this  question  to  all  the 
alumni  by  correepondence  Excitement  and 
dissension  then  arose,  and  those  who  favored  the 
proposition  then  arose,  and  those  who  favored 
the  proposition  withdrew.  The  remainder,  about 
thirty,  voted  in  approval  of  the  course  of  the 
trustees  in  changing  the  constitution  so  as  to 
expuiue  the  formal  recognition  of  Christianity, 
though  admitting  that  tb«y  were  at  fault  in  not 
consulting  the  alumni  but  declaring  that  the 
Christian  principle  of  the  school  remains  un¬ 
changed.  Most  of  the  number  whi  passed  this 
vote  were  trustees,  teachers,  or  present-year  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Dosisha.  Over  against  this  stands 
a  remarkaole  letter  signed  by  a  committee  of 
seven  of  the  most  prominent  Christian  men  in 
Japan,  declaring  that  “the  Christian  Church 
of  Japan  is  united  in  regarding  the  action  of 
the  trustees  as  a  breach  of  trust,  an  offense 
against  morals,  and  utterly  without  reason,” 
and  begging  them,  in  view  of  this  sentiment, 
to  clear  the  Dosisha  from  censure,  and  the 
Church  of  Japan  from  stain.  As  we  said  in 
April,  the  end  is  not  yet,  and  there  still  is  room 
for  hope  that  a  righteous  aettlement  may  be 
reached. 


The  Reformed  Church  Messenger  holds  that 
one's  best  work  should  be  done  just  where  one 
ia  at  the  present  time : 

In  a  little  mountain  town  some  years  ago  a 
young  pastor  tried  to  make  an  ideal  church  out 
of  a  village  congregation,  and  a  model  minister 
out  of  a  country  preacher.  Ue  studied  and 
toiled  as  if  be  bad  been  at  the  head  of  the  most 
influential  church  of  the  land.  He  preached 
and  lectured  and  taught.  He  indoctrinaUd  the 
people  and  children  so  that  they  knew  who  they 
were,  and  could  give  a  reason  for  their  faith. 
He  improved  and  enlivened  the  worship  of  the 
chur:h  and  led  the  people  in  systematic  beoevo 
lence.  To  feed  his  people  and  enrich  their  spir 
itual  life  he  made  a  close  study  of  the  Hcriptures 
in  the  original.  That  he  might  be  a  wise  coun 
sellor  he  studied  the  fathers  and  the  history  of 
the  church.  That  he  might  keep  abreast  ot  the 
times  and  urtderstand  the  spirit  of  the  age  be 
became  a  botanist  add  geologist.  He  also  stud  led 
philosophy  and  read  the  best  literature.  The 
results,  in  one  way  or  another,  be  gave  to  hie 
people.  Odd  hours  he  spent  in  teaching  some  of 
the  ▼illi^e  boys  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  Taking  a  broad  visw  of  his  work  be 
interested  bis  people  in  their  denominational  en 
tsrprises  He  often  spoke  to  them  of  education 
and  missions,  and  int^ueed  tbe  church  papers 
into  nearly  every  family  of  his  church.  He 
took  an  interest  in  the  theological  discussions 
rife  in  the  denomination,  and  contributed  bis 
share  to  the  name.  He  b^me  a  leading  spirit 
in  his  classis  and  an  inspiration  to  his  fellow 
ministers.  It  is  years  since  he  left  the  moun 
tain  town,  but  bis  influence  is  there  still.  When 
he  returns  he  in  welcomed  as  an  honored  guest. 


for  he  has  become  in  his  denomination  one  of 
the  men  of  the  first  rank.  What  has  been  done 
can  be  done  again.  The  place  of  duty  and  of 
opportunity  is  anywhere  and  every wherei  Wher¬ 
ever  we  are  is  the  place  to  net  to  work  to  make 
an  ideal  church,  in  tbe  making  of  it  the  man 
becomes  the  model  minister. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  takes  note  of 
“unexpected  news  from  India” — yet,  it  must  be 
Slid,  news  of  no  little  interest  to  Christians, 
as  indicative  of  tbe  wide  knowledge  of  Christ 
which  DOW  obtains  even  among  the  great  non- 
Christian  populations.  They  have  become  aware 
—after  a  fashion — of  the  great  hopes  that  ani¬ 
mate  his  followers.  (How  urgent  the  need  that 
they  be  instructed  “more  perfectly  !”)  We 
quote : 

One  report  is  that  the  people  of  Karachi  think 
that  the  end  of  the  world  is  near  at  hand.  In 
the  Punjab  the  people  are  expecting  a  thousand 
years  of  happiress  to  be  uuered  in  by  a  new 
ruler,  who  will  soon  be  bom.  Even  the  Mos¬ 
lems  share  in  tbe  general  expectation.  Miss 
Thomas,  of  Colombo,  says  mat  Buddhists, 
Mohammedans  and  heathen  are  looking  for  the 
advent  of  some  great  One  who  shall  bring  in  an 
era  of  peace  and  joy.  in  Western  India  a 
Mohammedan  is  preaching  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  and  has  ^n  reviled  and  persecuted  as  a 
Christian  on  account  of  it.  These  hopes  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  truths  of  Scripture  have  be¬ 
come  more  widely  current  than  has  been  sup 
pose.  A  great  work  of  preparation  has  been 

Serformed  during  this  century.  The  name  of 
eeus  has  gone  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
everywhere  He  has  been  proclaimed  as  the  sym- 
pa  hizing  and  almighty  Deliverer  and  Saviour 
of  men.  To  what  extent  men  have  talked  about 
Him,  who  have  reviled  His  name  in  public 
while  in  their  hearts  they  have  almost  trusted 
in  Him  as  their  deliverer,  not  even  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  churches  among  them  know. 
If  the  Holy  Spirit  were  present  in  enlightening 
and  convincing  power  a  great  multitude  would 
become  new  creatures  in  Christ.  It  is  tbe  privi- 
iege  of  Christians  to  pray  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  rich  and 
poor,  the  well  known  and  the  unknown  of  men. 


Tbe  Watchman,  our  venerable  and  acute  Bos 
ton  contemporary,  discusses  “Tbe  Piety  of 
Prince  Bismar.k.  ”  Reaching  the  conclusion 
that,  at  bottom,  Bismarck’s  character  was  pro¬ 
foundly  religious,  it  continues : 

A  hundred  incautious  utterances  betray  that. 
The  mpet  accurate  observation  as  to  his  real 
temper  is  tbe  remark  of  a  writer  in  the  London 
Times  that  he  “was  pious  in  bis  fashion,  and 
might  have  grown  into  a  Puritan,  but  for  the 
exuberance  of  bis  animal  Spirits.  That  he 
regarded  himself  as  tbe  chosen  instrument  of 
Providence  to  accomplish  a  grand  patriotic  work 
he  has,  we  believe,  confessed”  Unless  we 
mistake,  it  was  just  this  controlling  conviction 
as  to  the  providential  character  of  his  mission 
that  accounts  for  tbe  very  inconsistencies  in 
Prince  Bismarck’s  character  that  are  so  perplex 
ing.  Give  a  man  a  clear  and  controlling  con 
iciousness  of  bis  mission,  and  you  expose  him  to 
one  of  the  most  insidious  of  all  tempt itions — 
namely,  the  temptation  to  believe  that  he  is 
justified  in  using  any  means  to  carry  out  his 
purpose.  Hie  unconscious  reasoning  is  like  this : 
God  clearly  intends  that  I  should  accomplish 
this  work.  Here  are  the  means  by  which  to  do 
it.  In  decreeing  the  end  He  has  decreed  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained.  Such  a 
man  hardly  stops  to  scrutinize  tbe  moral  quality 
ot  tbe  means  he  employs.  It  is  so  clear  to  him 
that  his  heart  is  set  upon  doing  tbe  will  of  God, 
that  be  is  a  divine  agent  to  achieve  a  certa  n 
object,  that  be  takes  it  for  granted  that  be  is 
bound  to  achieve  it  as  be  can.  Thin  is  the  cue 
not  only  to  Bismarck’s  character,  but  to  Crom 
well's.  Up  to  tbe  time  of  Carlyle  it  was  he 
fashion  among  the  influential  writers  to  speak 
of  Cromwell  as  a  hypocrite.  Carlyle  changed  all 
that  He  did  not  mitigate  his  imperfections. 
If  ever  a  man  was  painted  with  his  warts  it  is 
Cromwell  as  he  is  portrayed  by  Carlyle.  But 
the  great  dramatic  historian  has  forced  us  to  see 
that  Cromwell  was  a  man  dominated  by  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  a  mission,  and  that  his  faults  were 
cloaely  connected  with  the  intensity  of  bis  con¬ 
viction  that  be  was  God’s  agent 

The  Jesuit  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  tbe 
means  is  at  the  widest  practical  remove  from 
the  ten^r  of  such  men  as  Bismarck  and  Crom 
well.  The  Jesuit  uses  his  maxim  as  an  excuse. 
He  acte  upon  it  with  calculation  and  in  cold 


blood.  Bismarck  and  Cromwell  made  no  ex¬ 
cuses,  nor  thought  any  necessary.  They  acted 
from  a  MBsion  generatM  by  an  intense  convic¬ 
tion.  They  believed  they  were  called  to  do  a 
certain  thing,  and  they  did  it  without  scruple 
or  compunction,  using  the  instruments  at  hand. 
It  is  impossible  for  ue  not  to  condemn  this  ob- 
tuseness  to  moral  dietinctiops,  but  to  say  that  a 
man  who  is  blinded  by  the  intensity  of  his  con¬ 
viction  that  he  is  commissioned  of  God  to  cer¬ 
tain  work  is  essentially  a  rascal  and  a  hypocrite 
ia  not  to  judge  with  discrimination  or  with 
charity. 

Most  of  the  biographers  of  Bismarck  contrast 
his  career  and  personality  with  that  ot  Glad¬ 
stone.  But  we  nave  not  noticed  that  any  of 
them  mention  the  most  saiient  point  of  all, 
namely,  that  Gladstone,  certainly  up  to  the 
time  of  tbe  Home  Rule  bill,  was  pre-eminent 
among  etateemen  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
tested  the  means  to  an  end  by  moral  standards. 
It  was  not  enough  for  him  that  he  believed  that 
his  own  ends  and  those  of  his  party  were  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  divine  will;  he  was  intolerant 
of  unholy  means  to  achieve  that  will  It  was 
this  quality  in  Mr.  Gladstone  which  gave  him 
hia  supreme  distinction  as  a  Christian  statesman. 

We  have  said  that  tbe  temptation  to  wbich 
Bismarck  yielded  is  one  of  the  -most  insidious 
that  can  beset  a  great  mind.  It  is  the  very 
temptation  which  the  evangelists  represent  our 
Lord  as  resisting  at  the  very  entrance  upon  his 
ministry.  He  had  a  clear  vision  of  His  mission, 
and  Satan  suggested  that  be  advance  by  a  selfish 
use  of  His  miraculous  power  in  providing  for 
His  own  wants,  and  by  making  an  advantageous 
alliance  with  tbe  spirit  that  ruled  tbe  world. 
At  the  outset  of  His  career  our  Lord  detected 
and  vanquished  the  temptation  to  which  the 
greatest  minds  among  men  have  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  yielded. 


The  Examiner  touches  on  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  people  at  large.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Papacy  has  been  loaning  its  funds  to  support 
Spain,  in  a  way  quite  regardless  of  financial  pru¬ 
dence  Our  contemporary  says : 

There  are  rumors  afioat  that  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  bierareby  is  extremely  solicitous  that  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  that  Church  should  be  placed  on 
the  Commission  to  settle  the  terms  ofj^ce 
with  Spain.  It  ia  urged  that  tbe  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Cburch — that  is,  the  papal  hierarchy — has 
large  interests  at  stake  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippinei,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  fettlemcut  of  the  affair.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  Archbishop  Ireland  at  Washington,  and 
his  ‘  purely  personal”  but  prolonged  visits  to 
the  President  and  members  of  tbe  Cabinet  would 
seem  to  give  color  to  these  rumors  It  appears 
that  among  the  “interests”  about  which  that 
Cburch  is  anxious  is  a  little  matter  of  f60,(XX), - 
000  in  Spanish  bonds,  secured  by  tbe  Cuban  rev¬ 
enue.  This  is  a  part  of  the  debt  incurred  by 
Spain  for  tbe  proeecution  of  tbe  war  in  Cuba, 
and  the  papal  authorities  would  no  doubt  be 
well  pleased  to  have  some  better  guarantee  than 
that  of  a  bankrupt  nation  for  the  payment  of 
their  debt.  But  no  such  claims,  nor  any  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  Roman  Cburch  other  than  the 
usual  American  guarantee  of  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship,  can  possibly  be  allowed,  and  no  represen¬ 
tative  of  that  or  any  other  religious  body,  as 
such,  should  have  a  place  on  the  Commission. 
Its  members  must  represent  the  United  States 
alone,  and  its  action  must  be  free  from  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  ecclesiastical  bias,  or  it 
will  be  promptly  and  deservedly  repudiated  by 
the  people 


The  Churchman  confesses  tbe  need  of  a  popular 
doctrinal  exposition : 

Tbe  Cburch  Quarterly  Review  voices  with 
ability  the  desire,  often  expressed,  for  a  doc¬ 
trinal  exposition  of  tbe  Church’s  faith  longer 
and  more  explicit  than  that  which  is  offered  in 
tbe  Prayer  Book  Catechism.  What  tbe  Church 
teaches  on  manifold  subjects  is  left  to  tbe 
assumptions  and  extravagances  of  unauthorized 
manuals.  Their  conflicts  often  lead  the  Irarner 
to  suppose  that  tbe  Church  has  no  authoritative 
voice,  and  places  her  in  a  false  position  when 
she  is  compared  with  the  Latin  or  the  Eastern 
churches,  both  of  which  have  full  and  authori¬ 
tative  Catechisms.  Study  of  the  Prayer  Book 
or  the  Thirty  nine  Articles  cannot  supply  the 
want.  No  existing  manual  could  be  adopted 
entire,  but  the  valuable  material  contained  in 
them  could  be  used  A  single  compiler  working 
under  proper  supervision  could  supply  tbe  want 
of  a  simple,  direct,  non  controversial  treatise,  to 
be  accepted  by  convocation  and  ueed  by  tbe 
whole  clergy. 
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Sinful  Indulobnob. 

Date  according  to  the  amended  chronology  is 
about  777  B.O. 

2  Kings  ziv.  25  28;  Amoa  ii.  6  8,  11,  12,  iii. 
9,  10.  15,  iv.  1,  V.  11  13,  21-24,  vi.  1-6. 

Joash  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Jeroboam  II. 
This  brilliant  monarch  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  nation’s  foes,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  espe¬ 
cially  BO  much  of  Syria  as  was  yet  open  to  con¬ 
quest,  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  country 
from  “the  entering  in”  of  Hamath  on  the  north, 
(probably  the  broad  valley  of  Coele-Syria),  to 
the  brook  of  the  Arabah  (“river  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness” — Amos  vi.  14),  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  eastward  as  far  as  distant  Calneh  (veise  2; 
Gen.  z.  10). 

These  conquests  were  probably  all  completed 
within  ten,  or  at  the  utmost,  within  fifteen 
years  after  Jeroboam’s  accession,  and  as  his 
reign  was  prolonged  to  the  unprecedented  length 
(for  Israel)  of  fifty-two  or  fifty-three  years  (the 
Bible  knows  nothing  of  the  eleven  years’  inter 
regnum  of  Ussher’s  chronology),  the  long  period 
of  peace  which  followed  suflSced  for  the  building 
up  of  the  social  state  to  a  degree  of  prosperity 
and  luxury  never  before  equaled. 

One  of  the  first  acts  by  which  Jeroboam  under 
took  to  repair  the  social  ruin  caused  by  the  long 
wars  of  his  ancestors  was  that  census  of  the 
kingdom  of  which  we  read  in  1  Chron.  v.  17 ; 
and  how  rapidly  the  country  recovered  from  that 
ruin  is  everywhere  evident  in  the  prophecies  of 
Amos  and  Hoeea,  the  first  uttered  certainly  no 
later  than  the  middle,  the  second  toward  the 
close,  of  Jeroboam’s  reign.  Both  books  give  a 
picture  of  boundless  oriental  luxury,  such  as 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  hardly  knew.  There 
was,  however,  one  most  important  difference 
between  the  social  state  under  Jeroboam  II., 
and  that  of  Solomon’s  time.  In  the  days  of 
Solomon  poverty  was  unknown.  The  people,  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  folk,  dwelt  every  man 
under  hie  own  vine  and  fig  tree  (1  Kings  iv.  25), 
eating,  drinking,  and  making  merry  (verse  20) 
But  with  the  struggle  with  Syria,  which  began 
with  the  Omri  dynasty,  and  continued  with  in 
creased  bitternese  under  that  of  Jehu,  another 
state  of  things  had  begun.  The  pastoral  people 
of  the  districts  of  Gilead  and  Baehan  had  been 
driven  from  their  paeture  lands  by  the  confiicts 
of  which  their  country  was  ever  the  theatre, 
while  the  oft-repeated  incursions  of  the  enemy 
into  the  more  thickly  settled  region  destroyed 
the  farms  and  drove  the  agricultural  inhabitants 
from  their  homes.  Already  in  Elisha’s  time  we 
become  aware  of  deep  poverty  (2  Kings  vi.  2-5), 
even  to  that  bitterest  extremity,  slavery  for 
debt  (chap.  iv.  1). 

The  new  prosperity  of  the  times  had  not  re¬ 
stored  the  lands  to  their  original  owners.  As 
the  territory  was  wrested  by  force  of  arms  from 
the  conquerors,  it  became  the  property  of  the 
military  and  the  nobles,  whose  wealth  and  luxury 
continually  increased,  while  the  poor,  having 
no  handicraft  to  turn  to,  as  in  a  manufacturing 
country  might  have  been  the  case,  became  ever 
poorer  and  poorer.  So  while  the  rich  were 
dwelling  luxuriously  in  their  houses  of  hewn 
stone  (Amos  v.  11)  and  great  houses  inlaid  with 
ivory,  changing  with  the  changing  season  from 
winter  bouse  to  summer  house  (chap.  iii.  15) ; 
stretching  themselves  upon  luxurious  couches 
and  lying  on  beds  of  ivory  (chap.  vi.  4) ;  eating 
the  ht  of  the  land,  drinking  wine  in  bowls, 
while  lulled  with  the  music  of  many  instruments 
(verses  5,  6),  the  suffering  of  the  common  people 
became  ever  more  intense.  It  would  have  been, 


and  indeed  it  was,  a  heavy  indictment  agginst 
the  upper  classes  to  be  merely  indifferent  of 
these  things,  “not  grieved  for  the  afBictions  of 
Joseph”  (verse  6);  but  there  was  worse  than 
this.  Luxury  and  self-indulgence  grow  by  what 
they  feed  on,  and  will  at  length  be  gratified  by 
any  means.  From  being  selfish  the  rich  became 
oppressive  and  unjust :  the  poor  debtor  was  sold 
into  household  slavery  without  compunction 
(chap.  ii.  6),  and  even  for  so  low  a  price  as  the 
worth  of  a  pair  of  the  elegant  sandals  of  the 
time.  (Compare  Cant  vii.  1;  Ese.  xvi.  10),  In 
the  tumultuous  festivities  of  their^ivory-inlaid 
palaces  all  sorts  of  oppressions  were  committed 
(chap.  iii.  9) ;  even  the  women,  in  their 
thoughtless  and  selfish  luxury,  becoming  habitu 
ally  cruel  and  oppressive  toward  the  poor  (chap, 
iv.  1).  The  merchants,  in  their  greed  for 
wealth,  used  false  weights  and  measures  (chap, 
viii.  5,)  and  sold,  if  not  adulterated  goods  (verse 
6),  yet  surely  goods  of  inferior  quality :  while 
the  landed  gentry  became  so  covetous  for  even 
greater  estates,  that  they  panted  for  the  very 
dust  which  they  saw  on  the  head  of  the  poor 
(chap.  ii.  7).  There  was  nowhere  any  hope  or 
redress;  the  judges  seated  in  the  gate  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  afflicted  the  poori 
took  bribes,  refused  to  listen  to  their  appeal 
(chap.  V.  12).  The  soldiers,  who  were  always 
in  this  military  monarchy  the  bulwark  of  the 
throne,  now  drunk  with  victory,  believed  their 
prestige  forever  assured  (chap.  vi.  13).  (Com¬ 
pare  chap.  ii.  14-16;  Hoeea  i.  5).  The  social 
state  was  utterly  rotten ;  there  was  neither  truth 
nor  mercy  anywhere. 

Yet  all  this  time  religion'appeared  to  be  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  Feast  days  and 
solemn  assemblies  were  observed  with  strict 
punctilio  (chap.  v.  21),  burnt  offerings  and 
meat  offerings  were  offered  in  abundance  to  the 
melody  of  instruments  and  of  song  ( verses  22, 
23),  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  places  became  a 
fashionable  custom  (verse  5,  compare  chap.  viii. 
14),  the  devotees  passing  over  even  into  Judah, 
to  worship  at  the  historical  shrine  of  Beersheba. 
But  all  this  form  of  religion  was  perfectly 
hollow:  though  Israel  worbsipped,  they  did  not 
obey  (chap.  ii.  4) ;  their  treading  was  on  the 
poor  ( chap.  v.  11 ) ;  the  clothes  pledged  by  the 
poor  in  their  last  extremity  of  poverty  lay  by 
every  altar  (chap.  ii.  8),  while  priestly  judges 
made  merry  with  their  friends  in  wine  bought 
with  the  fines  of  the  poor  (ib. ).  Even  worse 
than  this,  and  naturally  to  be  expected,  were 
the  immoral  practices  which  were  staining  the 
very  services  of  religion  (ib. ). 

This  state  of  things  was  all  the  more  fatal, 
because  during  all  the  years  since  Elijah  first 
appeared,  there  had  been  a  very  real  progress  in 
religious  life  and  thought.  Knowledge  bad 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  teachings  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  and  by  the  influence  of  that  large 
body  of  prophets,  of  whom  we  have  already 
learned,  as  inhabiting  the  religious  centres. 
Bethel,  Gilgal,  Carmel,  and  probably  Samaria; 
as  well  as  by  the  pure  and  noble  example  of  the 
Nazarites,  who,  as  we  see  from  chap.  ii.  12, 
must  in  these  days  have  become  numerous, 
whether  as  adherents  of  the  body  founded  by 
Jonadab,  the  von  of  Recbab  (2  Kings  x  15, 
comp.  Jer.  xxxv.  6-10),  or  scattered  through  the 
country.  The  religious  corruption  in  high  places 
was  still  more  fatal,  because,  with  all  this  en¬ 
lightenment  and  the  prevalence  of  true  religious 
feeling  in  obscure  places,  religion  was  always, 
under  the  old  dispensation,  a  national,  rather 
than  a  personal  matter.  God  was  the  nation's 
God ;  He  was  not  yet  revealed  in  Christ  as  the 
personal  Friend  and  Father.  That  sense  of  near¬ 
ness  in  private  worship  which  we  may  know  was 
impossible  to  the  ancient  Israelite;  he  found 
Jehovah  more  readily  at  the  altar,  in  the  great 
congregation  If,  then,  religion  was  corrupt  at 
its  fountain  head,  the  wrong  to  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  was  infinitely  great. 


Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  neither 
priest  nor  people  ware  aware  of  the  mggnitude 
of  their  sin.  Conscience  wm  as  dead  in  them 
as  it  is  in  all  in  every  age.  who  do  evil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Though  they  had  silenced 
the  voice  of  the  prophets  (chap.  v.  13),  and 
sought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  reproach  of  the  pur 
example  of  the  Nazarites  (chap.  ii.  12),  they  sti 
desired  the  day  of  the  Lord  (chap.  v.  18),  which 
to  them  meant  assured  victory  over  every  enemy, 
and  they  certainly  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  should  ever  be  afraid  to 
make  mention  of  His  name  (chap.  vi.  10). 

We  who  in  this  Christian  land,  at  this  period 
of  time,  study  the  social  condition  of  Israel  in 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  see  to  what  it 
was  directly  tending,  cannot  fail  to  find  in  it  a 
striking  and  deeply  important  warning  for  our 
own  time.  The  analogy  between  that  outwardly 
prosperous  and  religious,  but  inwardly  corrupt 
state,  and  our  own  is  too  obvious  to  be  missed. 
Now,  as  then,  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer;  now,  as  then,  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  religious  enlightenment,  and  a  great 
zeal  for  the  duties  of  religion,  there  is  among 
the  more  wealthy  and  cultivated  classes  a  grow¬ 
ing  unbelief  of  religious  truth,  a  singular  in¬ 
difference  to  social  duty,  a  blindness  to  the 
claims  of  humanity.  Now,  as  then,  there  is 
much  venality  in  the  administration  of  at  least 
the  lower  forms  of  justice,  a  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  a  conduct  of  business 
{ on  principles  avowedly  incompatible  with  the 
claims  of  religion,  while  the  want  of  personal 
purity  more  and  more  threatens  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  society  The  warnings  of  God  to  Israel 
through  the  prophet  Amos  may  well  be  taken 
home,  not  merely  by  society  at  large,  but  by  the 
very  Church  of  Christ.  The  oppression  of  the 
poor,  the  cry  of  the  needy,  are  going  up  into  the 
ears  of  God,  of  the  Church,  from  New  York  City 
and  from  other  cities  of  our  land,  as  surely  as 
they  went  up  from  Bethel  and  Samaria. 


THE  LESSON. 

Amos  vi.  1-8. 

Golden  Text. — They  also  have  erred  through 
wine,  and  through  strong  drink  are  out  of  the 
way.— Isa.  xxviii.  7, 

Our  introductory  study  has  made  clear  the 
general'parport  of  this  passage,  “Them  that  are 
at  ease  in  Zion,”  is  a  poetic  parallel  with  the 
next  line,  “Them  that  are  secure  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Samaria;”  that  is  both  Judah  and 
Israel  are  included  in  this  prophetic  message. 
Amos  was  by  birth  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Kingdom,  though  be  had  been  sent  on  a  spe- 
ecial  message  to  Israel  (chap.  vii.  12  15).  He 
utters  his  woe  to  “the  notable  men  of  the  chief 
of  the  nations”  that  is  Israel  and  Judah 

He  bids  them  to  observe  other  peoples,  (vs.  2) 
the  great  city  Calneh  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
Hamath,  the  conquered  city  of  Syria,  Gath, 
the  JFhilistine  stronghold ;  Israel  is  trusting  in 
his  own  wealth  and  power,  not  in  God ;  but  in 
he,  after  all,  superior  to  other  nations,  that  be 
should  thus  trust  in  himself. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  selfisboeae 
and  luxury  of  the  people,  such  as  we  bav 
already  seen  (vss,  3  6).  Their  crowning  offen 
is  lack  of  sympathy:  “They  are  not  grieved  fo 
the  afflictions  of  Joseph,”  the  poor  and  sorrow¬ 
ing  of  their  own  people. 

It  in  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  nation 
wholly  given  up  to  self  pleasing  shall  fall.  Cap¬ 
tivity  was  in  that  period  of  the  world's  history 
the  method  by  which  effete  peoples  were  blotted 
out  (vs.  7),  Israel  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
his  downfall  would  be  “with  the  first.”  It 
was  near  at  band. 

For  “the  excellency  of  Jacob”  that  in  which 
he  prided  himself  was  precisely  that  which  is 
abhorrent  to  God.  Therefore,  God  would  n 
longer  be  his  Saviour. 
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Self-lndolcencc ;  Self-denial. 

Sept.  5.  BeUbacsar,  Dan.  6 :  1-6,  26-28. 

6.  The  foolish  rich  man.  Luke  12 :  16-21. 

7.  Dives.  Lnka  16 :  Ift4i6. 

8.  The  Nazaritea  Nnm.  6 :  1-8. 

9.  The  Bechabites.  Jer.  36 :  1-11. 

10.  Panl.  1  Cor.  8:  1-18. 

11.  Topic  -  Self -Indnlgence  or  self-denial. 

1  Cor.  0  :  24-27 ;  Cal.  5 :  16-24.  (A  tern- 

peranoe  topic.) 

A  night  of  wild  drunken  revel  coat  a  king  hie 
life  and  a  nation  its  existence.  Had  Belshaizar 
and  his  hosts  been  sober  and  alert,  the  strategy 
of  Cyrus  would  have  been  in  vain.  Rightly 
guarded  Babylon  was  impregnable  It  was  built 
on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  A  wall  too 
lofty  to  be  scaled,  and  too  thick  and  massive  to 
be  battered  by  any  engines  of  war  then  in  exist¬ 
ence,  encircled  it.  On  either  bank  of  the  river, 
from  outer  wall  to  outer  wall  ran  an  inner  wall. 
Inner  and  outer  walls  were  pierced  by  strong 
and  easily  guarded  gates.  A  moat,  deep  and 
wide,  always  filled  to  the  brim,  surrounded  the 
city  and  its  walls.  The  possibility  of  triumph, 
had  people  and  king  been  sober,  is  not  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  For  a  considerable  time  the  issue 
had  already  been  joined.  "So  well  did  Belshaz¬ 
zar  manage  the  defense  that  Cyrus  finally  de¬ 
spaired  even  of  siege,  and  as  a  last  resource  ven¬ 
tured  on  a  stratagem  in  which  it  was  clear  that 
he  must  either  succeed  or  perish."  He  dug 
channels  from  the  Euphrates  so  as  to  render  it 
fordable.  As  night  deepened,  the  Persians 
watched  the  two  points  where  the  river  entered 
and  left  the  walls.  Eagerly  they  listened  for 
the  sounds  of  revel  and  rict.  "If  when  they 
entered  the  river  bed,  they  found  the  river  walls 
manned  and  the  river-gates  fast  locked,  they 
would  indeed  be  "caught  in  a  trap."  "En¬ 
filaded  on  both  sides  by  an  enemy  whom  they 
could  neither  see  nor  reach,  they  would  be  over¬ 
whelmed  and  destroyed  by  missiles  before  they 
could  escape." 

If  this  stratagem  had  failed,  and  fail  it 
would,  had  Babylon  been  duly  watchful,  the 
capture  of  the  city  would  have  been  almost  im¬ 
possible.  "It  was  too  large  to  be  blockaded, 
its  walls  were  too  lofty  to  be  scaled,  and  too 
massive  to  be  battered."  With  its  wide,  deep, 
and  well  filled  moat,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of 
its  soil,  mining  would  have  oeen  as  dangerous 
as  difficult.  "Had  Cyrus  failed  that  night,  he 
would  probably  have  at  once  raised  the  siege; 
and  Babylonian  independence  might  then,  per¬ 
haps.  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great."  How  swift  and  awful  the 
penalty.  Nebuchadnezzar,  strategic  and  heroic 
general,  extensive  and  enthusiastic  builder, 
devoted  and  ardent  lover,  spoke  the  literal  truth, 
from  the  merely  human  point  of  view,  when  he 
exclaimed,  "Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I 
have  built  by  the  might  of  my  power  and  for 
the  glory  of  my  majesty."  Of  him  and  hie 
Kingdom,  Rawlinson  says,  "But  for  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  the  Babylonians  would  have  had  no  place 
in  history.  But  for  Babylon,  real  civilization 
might  not  yet  even  have  dawned  upon  the  earth. 
Babylon  eo  far  as  we  know,  drew  her  stores 
from  no  foreign  country.  Hers  was  apparently 
the  genius  which  excogitated  an  alphabet, 
worked  out  the  aimpler  problems  of  arithmetic, 
invented  implemen's  for  meacuring  the  lapse  of 
time,  conceived  the  idea  of  raising  enormous 
structures  with  the  poorest  of  all  materials,  clay, 
discovered  the  art  of  polishing,  boring,  and  en¬ 
graving  gems,  attained  high  perfection  in  textile 
fabrics,  studied  with  success  the  heavenly  bodies, 
conceived  of  grammar  as  a  science,  elaborated 
a  system  of  law,  saw  the  value  of  exact  chronol 
ogy,  in  almost  every  science  made  a  beginning, 
rendering  it  comparatively  easy  for  other  nations 
to  proceed  with  the  superstructure.  To  Baby¬ 


lonia,  far  more  than  to  Egypt,  we  owe  the  art 
and  learning  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  from  the 
East,  not  from  Egypt,  that  Greece  derived  her 
architecture,  her  sculpture,  her  philosophy,  her 
mathematical  knowledge,  in  a  word  her  intel 
lectual  life.  Babylon  was  the  source  to  which 
the  entire  stream  of  Elastern  civilization  may 
be  traced."  Other  men  had  labored  and  Bel¬ 
shazzar  had  entered  into  their  labors.  But  so  lit 
tie  did  he  appreciate  hie  person,  his  power,  hie 
poEseseions,  and  hie  enemy  that  all  was  imper¬ 
illed  and  finally  lost  by  a  single  nigbt  of  self- 
indulgence.  But  self-indulgence  is  dethroning 
kings  to-day.  To  gratify  appetite,  passion,  or 
whim,  an  eternal  throne  and  an  eternal  crown 
are  imperiled  and  finally  lost.  Belshazzar  lived 
in  the  dawn  of  civilization,  we  in  its  meridian 
splendor.  He  knew  not  the  true  God.  We  have 
seen  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  accu 
mulated  experience  and  history  of  centuries  had 
been  treasured  up  for  his  information.  If  God 
spared  not  him  and  his  people,  what  shall  be 
our  fate  T  A  drunken  king  invited  awful  ruin. 
Let  the  past  teach  the  present  its  monstrous 
folly.  "Our  citizens  ask  artists  to  paint  their 
pictures — not  bootblacks.  We  ask  architects  to 
erect  our  public  buildings — not  chimneysweeps. 
Loving  their  city,  our  citizens  have  lined  the 
avenues  with  beautiful  homes  and  streets  with 
stores  and  factories.  But  here  the’r  self  love 
stops.  When  great  men  have  created  the  city, 
they  ask  saloon  keepers  to  govern  it.  Well  did 
the  eage  say,  it  was  as  if  we  had  passed  by 
Daniel  Webster  and  asked  an  African  ape  to 
speak  in  hie  stead.  This  is  the  self  indul¬ 
gence  which*  ministers  to  ease  or  cowardice. 
Read  and  ponder  the  parable  of  "The  Bramble 
King,"  as  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Judges,  verses  8  16. 

Christ  sketches  the  Rich  Fool  not  because  he 
is  exceptional,  but  because  he  is  typical.  He  is 
not  unique  but  representative.  "Where  did  the 
man  get  wrong  ?  There  seem  to  be  some  points 
of  common  sense  about  him.  Where  does  he 
break  away  from  good  thinking  into  bad  plan¬ 
ning  T"  Hie  ground  brought  forth  plentifully; 
but  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  that.  The 
pious  are  more  apt  to  have  plenteous  harvests 
than  the  profane.  Christ  does  not  censure  bis 
method  of  acquisition.  Had  he  been  a  thief,  a 
robb  r,  or  covetous,  the  reproof  would  have 
been  in  another  form.  He  was  a  reflecting  man. 
Before  he  acted,  he  thought  and  planned.  Medi¬ 
tation  before  action  is  the  part  of  wisdom.  The 
fulness  of  hie  barns  and  the  bounty  of  h's  har¬ 
vests  forced  him  to  ask,  "What  shall  I  do  T" 
Thus  far  the  man  seems  as  sensible  as  practical. 
He  now  strikes  the  obstruction  which  throws 
his  train  off  the  track  Be  says,  "I  have 
no  room."  "No  barn  rcom,  possibly.  What 
about  heart  room  f"  He  is  wrong  again  for  he 
talks  about,  "My  fruits,  and  my  goods,  and 
my  soul,  and  my  bams.  He  has  made  himself 
the  centre  of  reckoning."  "What  had  belaid 
up  f  Much  goods.  Truly  I  But  had  he  the 
years  laid  up  f  Barns  enough,  goods  encugh. 
But  where  are  the  stored  years?*’  "My  fruits, 
my  goods,  my  barn,  my  soul ;  but  not  my  years  ’  ’ 
"What  an  awful  blunder  to  put  barn  and  soul 
into  one  sentence."  "The  man  was  all  ani¬ 
mal.  "  "His  God  was  bis  belly. "  What  a  farce 
for  such  an  one  to  talk  to  bis  soul.  The  man 
had  forgotten  God.  "God  sometimes  gives  hie 
tenants  short  notice."  Whilst  the  man  was 
saying  to  himself,  "Thou  hast  much  goods  laid 
up  for  many  years,"  God  waa  saying  to  the 
man,  "Not  another  night  shall  you  possess. " 
"That  night  was  Belshazzar,  the  king  of  the 
Chaldeans  slain."  What  flight?  The  night 
of  his  wildest  revel,  when  at  the  height  of  his 
self  indulgence.  "Thou  fool,  this  nigbt  shall 
thy  soul  be  required  of  thee  ?"  What  night  t 
The  night  of  that  day  when,  forgetting  God’s 
person,  power,  providence,  and  j^ple,  be  had 
planned  surfeit  for  many  years.  God  granted 


him  the  goods  but  withheld  the  years.  Belshaz¬ 
zar,  the  Rich  Fool,  and  also  Dives  lived  for  time 
forgetting  eternity.  Are  you  shocked  at  the 
Rich  Fool’s  sudden  death  ?  He  was  dead  before 
God  spoke.  The  moment  be  forgot  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  and  God’s  opportunity,  centering  every¬ 
thing  in  himself,  saving  everything  for  himself, 
that  moment  he  died.  His  body  might  have 
lived  on  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  but  the 
man  was  dead,  only  a  beast  remained.  The 
Census  of  1900  would  not  show  a  population  of 
80  000,000  in  the  United  States  if  every  one 
whose  creed  is  that  of  the  Rich  Fool  were  to  be 
buried  out  of  sight.  Such  a  method  would  be 
more  decimating  than  any  plague  or  famine  the 
world  has  ever  known. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION. 

I  am  receiving  letters  which  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  Christian  Commission 
has  not  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  the 
Christian  people  of  this  country  want  the  work 
it  has  been  doing  carried  on  as  long  as  psosible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  work  was  never 
more  needed  than  it  is  to  day.  If,  as  now  seems 
probable,  100,000  men  are  to  be  mustered  out 
of  service  and  sent  home,  there  will  still  be 
150,000  accessible  to  Gospel  effort.  It  is  true 
that  these  men  no  longer  expect  to  be  sent  into 
battle,  but  in  Eome  ways  their  position  is  more 
trying  than  when  they  did.  They  must  now 
eettle  down  into  a  dull  routine — all  the  time 
exposed  to  that  terrible  enemy  which  soldiers 
dread  mote  than  bullets — disease.  Homesick, 
disappointed,  weary,  in  ill  health — they  must 
just  sit  still  and  wait.  If  ever  men  needed  the 
comfort  of  the  Gospel,  these  men  do.  The  ac¬ 
counts  that  are  coming  in  the  newepapers  and 
in  private  letters  of  the  poor  fellows  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  at  Chickamauga,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
army  camps,  are  enough  to  move  deeply  any 
Christian  heart.  One  of  the  workers  writes 
from  Chickamauga:  "The  hcspital  work  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  day  till  we  hardly  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  Just  think,  every  one  of  us  has  an 
audience  of  from  350  to  600  each  morning.  It  is 
hard  to  go  and  hard  to  leave.  This  morning, 
after  we  had  been  singing  till  we  were  tired  out, 
we  came  through  the  hospital  street  and  the 
poor  sick  fellows  would  call  to  us  and  beg  us  to 
come  and  sing  ‘one  more.’  I  never  felt  eo  sorry 
for  a  lot  of  men  as  I  do  for  these  here  in  the 
hospitals.  We  could  use  twice  as  many  workers 
in  the  hospital  work  alone.  Major  Whittle  will 
remember  a  sick  boy  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
whose  mother  was  watching  by  him.  He  went 
in  and  repealed  the  Twenty  third  Psalm  to  him; 
we  thought  he  could  live  only  a  few  hours  then. 
Yesteiday  I  met  him  at  Lriter  Hospital.  He 
is  better,  going  home  <  n  a  furlough.  Took  me 
by  the  hand  and  thanked  me  over  and  over  again 
for  what  we  did  for  him  when  he  was  sick.  We 
meet  men  all  over  the  Park  that  stop  us  and  tell 
of  having  accepted  Christ  in  our  meetings,  or 
of  our  having  visited  them  when  sick,  etc.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  peace  probability  has  opened 
to  us  a  wider  door  for  a  few  months  to  come,  if 
we  are  able  to  enter  it  Instead  of  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  soldiers  being  hurried  away  out  of  our 
rea:h,  they  will  remain  in  camp  or  be  doing 
garrison  duty  and  therefore  be  the  more  accessi- 
'  ble.  Surely  the  work  must  go  on.  ’’ 

This  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  one  camp,  and 
there  are  others  like  it.  The  extraordinary  in¬ 
terest  that  has  all  along  been  manifested,  still 
continues.  Dr.  Tupper  of  Montclair,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  has  recently  left  Jacksonville,  where  he 
^nt  several  weeks  in  the  Commission  work. 
One  night  as  he  was  preaching,  the  guard  for¬ 
got  his  duty,  stood  at  the  tent  door  and  when 
the  invitation  was  given,  placed  hie  gun  SRainet 
a  tent  pole,  rushed  up  the  aisle  and  took  Dr. 
Tupper  by  the  hand  I  Then,  remembering  his 
duty,  he  ran  back,  took  his  gun  and  began  to 
walk  hie  beat.  He  called  one  of  bis  comrades 
and  told  him  to  ask  Dr.  Tupper  to  come  out — he 
wanted  to  see  him.  The  Doctor  paced  up  and 
down  with  him,  talking  about  bis  soul.  The 
boy  said  be  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  had 
never  heard  the  Gospel  in  that  light  before,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  it  was  for  him.  He  was 
gloriously  converted  I 

This  work  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  lib¬ 
erality  of  Christian  people,  and  it  is  for  them 
to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  to  go  on.  I  believe 
they  will  say  it  must  not  stop  Every  dollar 
sent  for  that  purpoM  will  be  used  to  give  the 
Gospel  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  Contribu¬ 
tions  sent  to  me  at  East  Northfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

D.  L.  Moody. 
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LITTLE  BLACK  CRICKET. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Little  Black  Cricket  has  come  round  again, 

I  hear  him  there  under  the  wall 
Where  the  pretty  naaturtiums  cling  and  climb, 

But  I  do  not  like  him  at  all. 

I’m  sorry  he's  come  and  I'll  tell  you  why. 

It’s  a  sign  that  summer  Is  'moat  passed  by— 

So  grandmother  says,  and  that  long  ago 
When  she  was  a  child  he  came  round  just  so. 

Little  Black  Cricket,  so  some  folks  say. 

Hides  in  the  shade  and  sweetly  sings," 

But  I  think  it’s  only  a  dismal  wail 
He  grinds  out  with  his  music  wings. 

.Somehow  it  makes  me  quite  lonely  and  sad. 

1 1  ry,  hut  I  can't  be  merry  and  glad 
As  I  was  before  he  came  here  to-day. 

To  tell  us  summer  is  passing  away. 

Little  Black  Cricket  my  wise  grandmother  heard. 
And  said,  "Dear,  it's  time  to  i  egin 
To  hunt  up  school  thing^s.  Now  take  your  bag  down 
So  yon  can  be  putting  them  In. 

I  like  nature  studies  much  better  than  books— 
Those  lessons  I  learn  in  fields  and  by  brooks; 

The  big  out-of-doors  where  scholars  are  free 
To  talk  and  run  in  the  school-room  for  me. 

Little  Black  Cricket,  I  wish  you'd  put  off 
The  end  of  the  summer  next  year. 

Folks  might  forget  it's  the  right  time  for  school. 
Unless  with  your  grind  yon  appear. 

But  I  suppose  grandmother  wouldn’t  approve 
Of  your  making  such  a  very  strange  move; 

She  told  me  to-day-  and  I  ought  to  give  heed— 
That  school  discipline  now  is  just  what  I  need. 


THE  LAMP-LIGHTER. 

The  little  lamp  lighter  came  zig  zaggiog  down 
Burnet  Avenue.  The  gas  jete  popped  into  dame, 
drat  upon  one  aide  of  the  atreet  and  then  on  the 
other,  aa  he  puraued  hia  Qod-like  miaaion. 

"How  do  you  like  your  job,"  f  aaked,  aa  he 
trudged  along  with  hia  ladder  over  hia  ahoulder, 
and  hia  torch  in  his  hand,  a  Prometheue  in 
embryo. 

"They  always  give  the  meanest  jobs  to  the 
little  fellows,"  he  answered. 

"How  can  one  job  be  worse  than  another  when 
the  lamps  are  all  the  same  height  and  equally  far 
apart?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  but  they  give  us  all  the  ‘run  backs,’  " 
be  repPed. 

"And  what  in  the  world  is  a  ‘run  back?’  ’’ 

"Why,”  eaid  the  boy,  "they  are  little,  short, 
side  streets,  down  which  we  have  to  go  and  run 
back,  with  nothing  to  do  on  the  return  trip. " 

"Little  man,"  said  I,  "don’t  commence  to 
kick  about  having  all  the  bard  jobs  and  ‘run 
backs’  you  will  have.  There  isn’t  a  job  in  the 
whole  wide  world  that  is  not  full  of  them." 

"Why,  there  is  the  Mayor,  now  He  don’t 
have  any." 

"Doesn’t  he?"  I  replied.  "I  reckon  by  the 
time  he  gets  through  with  all  his  work,  and  the 
office  seekers,  and  creeps  off  to  bed,  he  thinks 
the  whole  job  is  a  ‘run  back.’  " 

"Well,  how  about  a  preacher?"  be  insinu¬ 
ated. 

"Let  that  pass,  my  boy,"  I  answered,  "1 
would  rather  you  thought  I  bad  noTtrouble  than 
to  have  you  remember  me  as  complaining  about 
them.  But  just  lean  your  ladder  against  that 
lamp-poet  and  sit  on  the  third  round,  so  that 
your  bead  will  be'  on  a  level  with  mine.  There, 
that  is  good.  Now,  listen. 

"There  are  draw-backs  in  every  career.  You 
call  them ‘run  backs.’  It  is  all  the  same.  All 
along  the  pathway  of  life  there  are  toll  gates 
where  the  travelers  have  to  pay  a  fraction  of 
their  time,  their  strength,  their  money,  their 
very  life,  for  the  privilege  of  continuing  on  their 
journeya. 

"Those  who  travel  over  one  road  never  see  the 
toll  gates  on  the  other,  and  the  mean  ones  are 
forever  fretting  and  stewing  because  they  have 
to  pay  so  much  more  than  anyone  else.  It  la 
bad  enough  to  hear  an  old  man  moaning  over 
the  draw-backs  of  bis  life,  butJt  is  intolerable 


to  bear  it  from  a  little  boy.  If  you  want  to 
make  every  one  despise  you,  just  keep  repeating 
this  complaint  you  have  made  to  me.  If  you 
want  everybody  to  love  you  and  honor  you,  yes, 
if  you  want  to  achieve  success,  take  your  ‘tun 
backs’  without  a  murmur. 

"When  the  good  Uod  gives  us  our  medicine, 
there  is  always  a  little  bitter  with  the  sweet, 
and  we  must  not  always  be  making  wry  faces 
over  it.  Keep  your  torch  full  of  oil,  light  every 
gas-lamp  on  your  route,  whistle  merrily  while 
you  make  your  ‘run  backs,  ’  carry  your  wages 
home  to  your  mother,  be  a  good  boy,  and  you’ll 
be  a  coble  man.  Good  night.  "—Oharles  Fred¬ 
eric  Goss  in  "The  Optimist." 


‘‘HIS  NAME  SHALL  BE  IN  THEIR 
FOREHEADS.” 

"How  will  God  write  it,  papa?"  asked  little 
Eve. 

"Write  what?"  asked  her  father,  looking  off 
his  reading. 

Eve  got  up  from  the  low  stool  where  she  bad 
been  sitting  with  her  book,  and  came  across  to 
him. 

It  was  Sunday  evening,  and  these  two  were 
keeping  house  whilst  mother  was  at  church. 

"See  what  it  says,"  said  she,  resting  the  book 
on  his  knee,  and  pointing.  Then  she  read  it 
out:  "And  Hie  name  shall  be  in  their  fore¬ 
heads,"  she  read.  "It’s  out  of  the  Bible," 
added  she;  "and  I  know  it  means  God,  because 
of  that  big  H.  How  will  God  write  it,  papa  ?" 

Her  father  put  down  his  book  and  took  her  on 
his  kcee.  "God  will  cot  write  it  at  all,"  eaid 
he. 

"Not  write  it?"  exclaimed  Eve  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  "Then  bow  will  it  come  there?" 

"Some  things  write  themselves,"  eaid  her 
father. 

Eve  looked  aa  if  she  didn’t  understand.  But 
of  course  it  must  be  true,  since  father  said  it ; 
so  she  waited  for  him  to  explain. 

"When  you  look  at  grandfather’s  silver  hair, " 
began  her  father,  "what  do  you  see  written 
there  ?  That  be  is  an  old,  old  gentleman,  don’t 
you?"  continued  he,  as  Eve  hesitated.  "Who 
wrote  it  there  ?" 

"It  wrote  itself,"  eaid  Eve. 

Father  nodded. 

"Right,"  said  he.  "Day  by  day,  and  year  by 
year,  the  white  hairs  came,  until  at  last  it  was 
written  quite  as  plainly  as  if  somebody  had 
taken  pen  and  itk  and  put  it  down  on  paper  for 
you  to  read.  Now,  when  I  look  in  your  mDuth, 
what  do  I  see  written  there  ?  I  see,  ‘This  little 
girl  is  not  a  baby  now;  for  she  has  all  her  teeth, 
and  can  eat  crusts  ’  That  has  been  writing 
itself  ever  since  the  first  tooth  that  you  cut, 
when  mother  had  to  carry  you  about  all  night 
because  it  pained  you  so." 

Eve  laughed. 

"What  a  funny  sort  of  writing  I"  eaid  she. 

"When  little  girls  are  cross  and  disobedient," 
her  father  went  on,  "where  does  it  write  itself  ? 
Look  in  the  glass  next  time  you  are  naughty, 
and  see. '  ’ 

"I  know,"  said  Eve.  "In  their  faces,  doesn’t 
it?" 

"And  if  they  are  good  ?" 

"In  their  faces  too.  Is  that  what  the  text 
means  ?" 

"That  is  what  it  means,"  said  father.  "Be¬ 
cause  if  we  go  on  being  naughty  all  our  lives, 
it  writes  itself  upon  our  faces  so  that  nothing 
can  rub  it  out.  But  if  we  are  good,  the  angels 
will  read  upon  our  foreheads  that  we  are  God’s. 
So  you  must  try,  day  by  day,  to  go  on  writing 
it," — F.  E.  B.,  in  Children’s  Paper. 

Teacher— Jobe,  of  what  are  your  shoes  made  ? 

Boy — Of  leather,  sir. 

Teacher — Where  does  the  leather  come  from  ? 

Boy — From  the  hide  of  the  ox. 

Teacher — What  animal,  then,  supplies  you 
with  shoes  and  givas  you  meat  to  eat  ? 

Boy— My  father.— Exchange. 


BAD  BOOKS. 

Never  be  tempted  by  curiosity  to  read  what 
you  know  to  be  a  bad  book,  or  what  a  very  little 
reading  shows  you  to  be  a  bad  book. 

Bad  books  are  the  most  fatal  emissaries  of  the 
devil.  They  pollute  with  plague  the  moral  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  world. 

Many  and  many  a  time  a  good  book,  read  by  a 
boy,  has  been  a  direct  source  of  all  his  future 
success;  has  inspired  him  to  attain  and  to 
deserve  eminence;  has  sent  him  on  the  paths  of 
discovery ;  has  been  as  a  sheet  anchor  to  all  that 
was  noblest  in  his  character ;  has  contributed 
the  predominant  element  to  the  usetulness  and 
happiness  of  his  whole  life. 

Benjamin  Franklin  testified  that  a  little  tat¬ 
tered  volume  of  "Essays  to  do  Good,"  by  Cotton 
Mather,  read  when  he  was  a  boy,  influenced  the 
whole  course  of  his  conduct,  and  that  if  he  had 
been  a  useful  citizen,  "the  public  owes  all  the 
advantages  of  it  to  that  little  book."  Jeremy 
Bentham  said  that  the  single  phrase,  "The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, "  caught  at 
a  glance  in  a  pamphlet,  directed  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  and  studies  for  life.  The  entire 
career  of  Charles  Darwin  was  influenced  by  a 
book  of  travels  which  be  read  in  early  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fatally  possible  for 
any  one — especially  for  any  youth — to  read  him- 
self  to  death  in  a  bad  book  in  five  minutes. 
The  well  known  minister,  John  Angell  James, 
narrated  that,  when  he  was  at  school,  a  boy  lent 
him  an  impure  book.  He  only  read  it  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  even  during  those  few  minutes  the 
poison  flowed  fatally  into  his  soul,  and  became 
to  him  a  source  of  bitterness  and  anguish  for 
all  his  after  years.  The  thoughts,  images,  and 
pictures  thus  glanced  at  haunted  him  all 
through  life  like  foul  spectres. 

Let  no  one  indulge  his  evil  curiosity  under 
the  notion  that  he  is  safe.  "He  that  trusteth 
in  hie  own  heart  is  a  fool." 

“  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus?" 

Were  we  cot  warned  two  thousand  years  ago 
that  "he  who  toucheth  pileh  shall  be  defiled  ?’’ 
and  three  millenniums  ago  the  question  was 
asked,  "Can  a  mac  take  fire  in  hie  bosom,  and 
his  clothes  not  be  burned  ?  or  can  one  walk 
upon  hot  coals,  and  hia  feet  not  be  scorched?" 
— F.  W,  Farrar. 


A  BIT  OF  FBNIMOBB  COOPBB. 

The  readers  of  Fenimore  Cooper’s  stories  may 
be  interested  in  this  bit  of  his  early  life,  given 
in  "The  Bookman."  In  1806,  when  Cooper 
was  in  hie  seventeenth  year,  he  bad  bis  first  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  sailor  in  the  ship  Stirling,  Captain 
Johnson.  The  cabin  boy  of  the  vessel  at  that 
time  was  Ned  Myers.  Hardly  could  either  of 
the  apprentice  bojs  of  the  day  have  foreseen 
that  forty  years  later,  one  would  have  drifted 
into  port  a  battered  hulk,  his  life  work  over, 
and  that  the  other,  on  the  full  tide  of  a  world¬ 
wide  fame,  should  become  the  biographer  of  hia 
bumble  companion. 

The  circumstances  attending  their  meeting  after 
years  of  separation  and  forgetfulness,  are  inter¬ 
esting.  It  appears  from  Ned’s  own  account  of 
himself,  as  related  in  his  life,  that  he  became 
broken  in  health  and  strength  before  he  reached 
middle  life.  His  reflections  when  he  found 
himself  laid  up  in  a  hospital  may  be  worth 
quoting  as  a  warning  to  many  another: 

"I  was  now  really  on  the  stool  of  repentance. 
In  body  I  was  perfectly  helpless,  though  my 
mind  teemed  more  active  than  ever  before.  I 
over-hauled  my  whole  life,  beginning  with  the 
hour  when  I  first  got  drunk,  as  a  boy,  on  board 
the  Stirling,  and  under-ruunieg  every  scrape 
with  a  fidelity  and  truth  that  satisfies  me  that 
a  man  can  keep  no  log- book  that  is  aa  accurate 
aa  his  own  conscience.  I  saw  that  I  had  been 
my  worst  enemy.  Liquor  lay  at  the  root  of  all 
my  calamities  and  miaconduct,^enticing  me  into 
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bad  oompaoy,  undermining  my  health  and 
strength,  and  blaating  my  hopea.  I  reaolTcd 
if  1  ever  left  this  place  it  ahould  be  as  a  new 
man.” 

From  the  hospital  Nsd  made  application  to  be 
receired  into  the  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor,  into 
which  retreat  for  sailors  he  was  taken.  Meet¬ 
ing  with  Captain  Johnson,  he  asked  if  he  re¬ 
membered  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Cooper, 
who  was  apprenticed  at  the  same  time  on  board 
the  vessel.  From  this  inquiry  he  found  his 
young  friend  to  be  the  well  known  author  of 
popular  tales  and  a  Naval  History  of  the  States. 
He  wrote  Fennimore  Cooper  a  letter,  which  led 
to  an  intimacy  between  them  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Cooper  wrote  in  the  morning  and  many 
a  summer  morning  Ned  took  breakfast  with  him 
in  his  library. 


THIBTT  mLiBS  FOR  AN  ACORN. 

Far  away  I  hear  a  dramming— 

Tap.  tap,  tap : 

Can  the  woodpecker  be  coming 
After  eapT 

Down  in  Mexico  there  lives  a  woodpecker  who 
stores  his  nuts  and  acorns  in  the  hollow  stalks 
of  the  yuccas  and  magneys.  These  hollow  stalks 
are  separated  by  joints  into  several  cavities, 
and  the  sagacious  bird  has  somehow  found  this 
out,  and  bores  a  hole  at  the  upper  end  of  each 
joint  and  another  at  the  lower,  through  which 
to  extract  the  acorns  when  wanted.  Thus  it 
fills  up  the  stslks  solidly  and  leaves  its  store 
there  until  needed,  safe  from  the  depredations  of 
any  thievish  bird  or  four  footed  animal.  The 
first  place  in  which  this  curious  habit  was  ob 
served  was  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  desert. 
The  hill  was  covered  with  yuccas  and  magneys, 
but  the  nearest  oak  trees  were  thirty  miles  away, 
and  so  it  was  calculated,  these  industrious  birds 
had  to  make  a  fiight  of  sixty  miles  for  each 
acorn  stowed  in  the  stalks  ! 

An  observer  of  birds  remarks :  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  strange  features  to  be  noticed  in  these  facte ; 
the  provident  instinct^^hich  prompts  this  bird 
to  lay  by  stores  of  prompione  for  the  winter,  the 
great  distance  travellel  to  collect  a  kind  of  food 
so  unusual  for  its  race,  and  its  seeking  a  place 
BO  remote  from  its  natural  abode  a  storehouse 
so  remarkable. — Birds  and  All  Nature. 


GRIEF  AND  THE  END  OF  GRIEF. 

By  Bolton  Hall. 

He  knew  injustice  had  been  done.  The  world 
looks  very  dark  when  one  is  only  six  and  injus¬ 
tice  has  been  done.  Therefore  he  rested  hie 
curly  head  upon  his  chubby  hands,  just  as  once 
he  saw  his  mother  do;  he  shook  with  sobs,  and 
the  tears  ran  down  his  little  nose  and  fell  upon 
the  dusty  ground.  And  in  the  dust  they  made  a 
dark,  round  hole,  just  like  the  evil  world.  But 
overhead  the  light  clouds  drifted  and  the  bright 
sun  stione.  A  little  ant  toiled  through  the 
hills  of  sand,  and  when  it  reached  the*  tear-wet 
spot,  its  burden  slipped  into  the  hole.  The  ant 
rolled  after  it,  and  a  tiny,  dusty  land  slide  fol¬ 
lowed  it. 

The  child  had  pity  on  the  ant,  and  got  a  little 
straw  to  help  it  out.  He  brushed  the  sard  into 
the  hole,  and  the  insect  took  its  burden  up  again 
and  walked  its  rugged  way. 

The  sun  dried  up  the  tear  wet  dust.  The 
child’s  sobs  ceased,  for  he  was  comforted,  and 
he  looked  up  and  saw  the  sun.  The  world  is 
vary  bright  when  one  is  only  six  and  kindness 
has  been  done. — The  Christian  Endeavor  World. 


Egypt’s  pyramids  are  to  be  lighted  up  inside 
and  out  with  electric  lamps.  The  power  will 
come  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 


A  school  boy  was  asked  to  exp  ain  the  forma 
tion  of  daw.  His  answer  was,  "The  earth  re 
volves  on  its  axis  every  twenty  lour  hours,  and 
in  consequence  of  tthe  tremendous  pace  at  which 
it  travels  it  perspires  freely. 


ONLY  ONB  KILLED. 

**  Only  one  killed  I”  the  heed-line  reads. 

The  glad  news  speeds. 

The  newsboys  cry  “  Killed  only  one  I” 

He  was  my  son  I 

What  were  a  thousand  to  this  one— 

My  only  son 

Whose  blood  was  spilled 
That  bells  might  peal,  guns  Are,  men  shout, 

“  Only  one  killed  I” 

—Lydia  Avery  Coonley,  in  New  England  Magazine. 


BURTING  THE  ENEMY’S  DEAD. 

The  Spanish  prisoners  who  were  brought  North 
on  the  St.  Louis  have  good  reason  to  remember 
the  kindness  and  consideration  of  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  ship,  and  now  that  Captain 
Goodrich  has  been  transferred  to  the  "Newark,” 
these  captive  sailors  have  still  another  cause  for 
gratitude  to  him,  for  it  was  this  gallant  Captain 
who  stopped  bis  sh  p  and  sent  his  brave  sailors 
to  bury  their  dead  foes,  so  long  neglected  and 
forgotten  on  the  wreck  of  the  Vizcaya.  There 
have  bees  many  brave  and  chivalrio  acts  recorded 
of  this  short  war,  but  none  is  more  touching 
than  this  story  told  by  a  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  who'writee  from  Quantacamo,  August 
16th: 

"The  history  ofj^the  war  does  not  contain  the 
record  of  a  more  graceful  act  than  that  performed 
yesterday,  when  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Spaniards 
on  the  Vizcaya  had  a  sailor’s  burial  at  the  bands 
of  a  volunteer  party  from  the  Newark.  Only 
three  days  before  tbe  American  cruiser  had  been 
throwing  destroying  shells  into  Manzanillo,  and 
then  returning  to  Guantanamo  it  paused  by  the 
red  rusted  wreck  of  Spain’s  handsomest  ship 
and  rendered  long  overdue  honor  to  Spain’s 
sailors  There  was  a  little  grumbling  when 
Captain  Goodrich  announced  his  intention. 

"It  ought  to  have  been  done  before, ”  said 
some,  but  afterward  they  admitted  that  this  was 
the  best  reason  for  doing  it  then. 

"Why  bury  the  dead  on  one  ship  when  we 
can’t  stop  to  bury  them  on  all  f”  asked  others. 
Later  they  saw  that  this  tribute  was  a  rebuke 
to  those  who  had  had  it  in  their  power  to  show 
the  same  humanity  without  partiality.  But 
when  tbe  service  was  over  tbe  Newark  steamed 
away  carrying  no  after-discontent. 

Many  of  tbe  Newark’s  crew  had  not  gone 
aboard  the  Vizcaya  when  tbe  Newark  passed  the 
wreck  shortly  after  the  battle  of  July  3d.  So, 
when  the  wreck  was  reached  at  8  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  August  15th,  Captain  Good 
rich,  who  is  always  thoughtful  to  give  his  crew 
little  privileges  which  may  vary  their  monoton 
ous  lives,  ordered  tbe  engines  stopped,  a  whale¬ 
boat  and  cutter  were  called  away,  and  tbe  ship’s 
complement  was  told  off  in  boatloads  for  a  half 
hour  visit  to  what  was  little  more  than  a  chaos 
of  plates  and  beams  and  mangled  machinery. 
Some  officers  who  went  over  reported  on  their 
return  that  there  were  many  bodies  to  be  seen, 
and  Dr.  Harmon,  the  ship’s  surgeon,  said  that 
it  was  a  shame.  Captain  Goodrich  said  nothing, 
but  called  away  hie  gig.  He  was  back  in  a  little 
while  and  ordered  Executive  Officer  Turner  to 
muster  tbe  crew. 

When  all  bands  were  grouped  in  a  dense  mass 
on  the  deck,  with  clean  or  dirty  and  sooty  faces, 
dingy,  faded  and  greasy  or  snow  white  uniforms, 
shod  and  unshod  feet — for  a  general  muater  is 
imperative  and  does  not  permit  frills — the  Cap¬ 
tain  walked  up.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in 
silence  and  then  he  called  for  volunteers  to  go  to 
the  Vizcaya  and  give  tbe  bodies  a  Christian 
burial. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  to  perform  a  disagreeable 
duty,”  be  said,  "and  because  it  is  disagreeable 
I  will  cot  order  you  to  do  it,  but  because  it  is 
a  duty,  I  know  you  will  volunteer.  Those  men 
died  in  battle,  bravely,  and  they  deserve  better 
treatment  than  they  have  received.  Will 
fourteen  of  you,  Roman  Catholics  preferably, 
volunteer  f” 


More  than  that  number  instantly  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  so  many  that  only  the  first  fourteen  were  . 
chosen,  and  Lieutenant  Royal  Phelps  Carroll 
offered  his  services  as  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  take  charge  of  the  burial 
party.  Boxes  and  canvas  bags  were  then  got  up 
from  the  ship’s  bold,  and  shortly  before  11 
o’clock,  the  party  put  off. 

Tbe  details  of  their  work  were  not  pleasant. 
The  wreck  of  the  Vizcaya  is  scaled  with  rust  and 
lies  open  to  tbe  sky,  the  sun  and  the  wind.  The 
bull  is  full  of  water  to  her  normal  water  line, 
which  is  almost  tbe  level  reached  by  the  water 
outside.  At  this  time,  a  month  and  a  half  after 
her  destruction,  her  port  bunkers  were  still 
smouldering. 

It  was  disagreeable  work,  but  they  were  white 
men  who  were  doing  white  men’s  work,  and 
about  1  o’clock,  parte  of  twenty  bodies  had  been 
recovered  and  put  in  boxes,  and  weighted  down 
with  shot  and  iron  scrape,  of  which  there  was 
all  too  much.  One  body,  identified  by  its 
clothes  and  buttons  as  that  of  an  officer,  was 
found  in  the  conning  tower,  and  was  placed  in 
a  separate  box  For  tbe  rest,  the  bodies  under 
water  and  unrecoverable  and  those  whose  ashes 
were  one  with  the  ashes  of  the  woodwork  of  the 
ship,  the  bulk  must  be  their  grave ;  but  over 
them,  as  well  as  over  the  others,  the  brief  ser¬ 
vice  was  said. 

Tbe  boxes  were  ranged  on  the  starboard  bow, 
abreast  of  the  forward  turret,  and  Lieutenant 
Carroll  committed  them  to  the  water.  The  mem¬ 
ory  will  not  die  out  of  the  minds  of  the  little 
party  as  they  stood  with  bared  bowed  beads  and 
followed  Lieutenant  Carroll  through  the  short 
committal.  Tbe  fierce  sun  beat  down  on  the 
hot  plates,  and  the  high  riven  crags  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away  seemed  to  quiver  in  the  air. 

There  was  a  softly  uttered  command  "Heave 
overboard,”  When  the  swift  splashes  arose 
there  came  from  the  Newark,  whose  crew  had  all 
been  called  to  attention,  the  sound  of  "tape,  ” 
bidding  Spain's  soldiers  and  sailors  "go  to 
sleep.  ’  ’ 

The  Scottish  American  gives  this  impressive 
presentation  of  the  British  Empire's  vait  Extent: 

From  the  latest  statistics  published  it  appears 
that  the  British  Empire  extends  over  11,^,700 
square  miles,  of  which  only  121,481  are  in  the 
small  islands  which  are  tbe  home  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Queen 
Victoria  is  ruler  over  400,000,000  people,  and 
only  860, 000  of  them  dwell  within  tbe  con¬ 
fines  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1807  the  rev¬ 
enues  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  were 
about  11,125.000,000,  while  the  share  raised  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  only  half  the  amount. 

India,  .\uetralia  and  Canada  are,  of  course, 
the  richest  of  Britain’s  posepsaione.  In  tbe 
provinces  of  India  the  Queen’s  realm  extends 
over  more  than  1,500,000  square  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory,  and  throi»h  her  Viceroy  she  rules  292,000,- 
000  people.  'Tbe  ('anadiin  possessions  cover 
3.470,257  square  miles,  and  tbe  Canadian  sub¬ 
jects  number  nearly  5  110  000  souls  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  tte  Queen  has  4,235,250  loyal  subjects.  It 
is  the  fareeet  island  in  the  world— about  3  175,- 
153  square  miles— equalling  in  size  tbe  United 
States,  including  Alaska,  and  being  twenty  six 
times  as  large  as  the  little  Britain  that  rules  it 
The  rest  of  Great  Britain  e  colonial  pcseessions 
sre  not  territorially,  so  important  In  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Irish  Channels  are  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Jersey  and  Guernsey;  in  tbe  Mediti rranean  are 
Gibral  ar  and  Maltese  and  Cyprus  islands;  in 
the  Gulf  of  Aden  is  a  group  of  dependencies;  in 
tbe  Indian  Ucean  are  Ceylon  and  a  few  minor 
islands;  in  Asia  are  India  and  the  Straits  Set¬ 
tlements;  in  tbe  Asiatic  Archipelago  are  Hong 
Kong,  North  Borneo  and  Labuan  Island ;  in  the 
Pacific  the  British  flag  floats  over  New  Zealand 
and  the  Fijis;  on  ibe  American  continent  be¬ 
sides  Canada.  Britain  bolds  sway  over  New¬ 
foundland,  Guiana  and  Honduras;  in  the  North 
and  South  Atlantic  are  a  dozen  such  islands  as 
Bermuda,  Bahama,  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes, 
and  added  to  all  these  are  tbe  millions  of  miles 
of  British  territory  and  the  millions  of  British 
subjects  in  darkest  Africa.  The  smallest  of 
Britain's  foreign  poeaeesions,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  of  tee  most  important,  is  Gibraltar, 
which  includes  only  one  and  nine  tenths  square 
miles,  and  is  tbe  home  of  26,000  people. 
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Baking  Powder 
IS  THE  BEST. 


A  pure,  cream  of  tartar 
powder. 

Greatest  in  Leavening 
Strength, 

It  makes  lightest,  sweetest, 
most  wholesome  food. 

ROVAi  BAKtriO  POWDER  OO.,  NEW  YORK. 


WOMAN’S  BUAKl)  UF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

"In  the  war  with  Spain  we  are  taught  anew 
the  great  lesson  that  human  progress*  must  be 
made  at  some  crucial  points  by  great  sacrifice. 
Sacrifice  is  the  key  to  all  great  empires.  The 
blood  stained  steps  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice  lead 
to  the  thrones  of  power.  This  war  is  not  for 
conquest  on  our  part,  but  for  the  liberation  of 
our  oppressed,  starving,  dying  neighbors.  Yet 
we  shall  not  be  without  reward.  We  come  out 
of  this  crisis  ennobled,  purified,  and  more  con¬ 
scious  of  our  national  responsibilities.’’ — Evan¬ 
gelical  Messenger. 

Topic  for  September— Forecast  and  Rally. 

As  the  onward  fiowing  stream  gathers  strength 
and  momentum,  broadening  and  deepening  its 
channel,  even  so,  by  the  blessing  of  God  have 
the  schools  of  the  Woman’s  Board  gained 
strength  and  character  and  infiuence  during 
nineteen  years  growth.  They  are  not  wanting 
in  striking  results  full  of  encouragement  to  push 
on  until  this  whole  land  shall  be  won  for  Christ; 
their  progress  has  been  "from  the  initial  step 
up  by  gradation  to  the  organized  Church  and 
the  ordained  ministry.  Seventy-two  churches, 
distributed  as  follows,  have  grown  out  of  this 
mission  school  work.  Among  the  Mormons 
twenty  seven ;  the  Mexicans,  twenty  one;  in 
Alaska,  six;  among  the  Mountaineers,  four;  and 
among  the  Indians,  fourteen.’’  As  we  rally  for 
renewed  work  let  us  take  an  inspiring  glance  at 
two  of  our  schools  in  the  South. 

The  Laura  Sunderland  Memorial  School,  Con¬ 
cord,  North  Carolina:  "I  would  like  to  take 
each  of  our  sixty  girls,  one  at  a  time,’’  says 
Mies  Hervey,  "and  tell  you  how  they  have 
brightened  up  and  unfolded  within  a  limited 
time.  I  have  all  the  Physiology  classes  and 
work  into  each  recitation  the  effect  of  alcohol 


Bloo^T  ells 

The  Story  of  Health  or  Disease- 
Keep  it  Pure. 

Pimples,  bolls  and  eruptions  are  signals  of  danger. 
They  show  that  the  blood  Is  Impure,  and  It  is  in  impure 
blood  that  nearly  all  diseases  have  their  origin.  Scrofula, 
salt  rheum,  rheumatism,  catarrh,  and  even  dyspepsia 
may  be  traced  to  bad  blood,  and  are  cared  by  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  which  makes  the  blood  pure.  IT  you  are 
troubled  with  pimples  and  eruptions  you  should  at  once 
begin  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which,  besides  clear  a 
ing  the  blood  of  all  impurities  will  create  a  good  appetite, 
cure  that  tired  feeling  and  make  you  strong  and  healthy 

Hood’s 

Is  America's  Greatest  Medicine.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
$1;  six  for  15.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood's. 


Hood’s  Pills  'SIS: 


and  tobacco  on  the  different  parta  of  the  body. 
Then  we  have  a  temperance  meeting  and  give 
each  pupil  an  opportunity  to  sign  the  pledge 
to  abstain  from  tobacco  and  alcohol.  Laat  year 
every  member  of  our  school  signed  the  pledge, 
and  all  but  two  kept  it  during  the  summer  vaca 
tion.  A  pupil  remarked:  *  I  never  knew  that 
tosacco  would  hurt  me  till  I  studied  ph>Biology. 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  take  my  book  home  to 
read  to  my  father  and  brother.  ’  Three  pupils 
organized  a  temperance  society  in  their  neigh 
borbood,  and  have  done  a  great  work.  We  feel 
sure  that  these  girls  will  be  a  leaven  in  their 
homes  working  for  the  Master.’’ 

Widening  Infiuencea, — A  friend  said  to  Miss 
Montgomery  that  "she  had  beard  a  great  deal 
about  a  temperance  society  in  a  certain  vicin 
ity,  and  being  invited  to  attend  one  of  the  meet¬ 
ings,  was  surprised  to  find  it  so  well  con¬ 
ducted  by  two  young  ladies.  On  inquiry  she 
learned  that  they  had  been  pupils  at  the  Sunder¬ 
land  school.  "And,"  she  added,  "you  would 
have  been  proud  of  them,  could  you  have  been 
there.  Those  meetings  are  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation,  and  those  girls  are  working  a  per¬ 
fect  reformation  in  that  place.  Men  who  have 
long  been  intemperate,  have  come  out,  and  are 
standing  firmly  by  the  pledges  they  have  taken." 
"The  girls  had  modestly  written  of  their  suc¬ 
cess,  giving  the  honor  to  Him  who  had  blessed 
and  aided  them  in  their  first  faltering  attempts 
to  bold  out  the  light  which  bad  been  put  into 
their  bands.  They  have  also  organized  a  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  their 
church  (school-house)  where  they  have  been 
carrying  on  weekly  meetings  with  encouraging 
results.  ‘Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the 
fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest." 

The  Asheville  Boys’  Farm  School. — Mr.  Jeffrey 
writes  of  "many  boys  giving  promiee  of  being 
noble  men,  who,  without  the  help  received  here, 
would  have  remained  ignorant  and  practically 
useless.  One  who  came  to  us  during  the  first 
year,  with  no  special  promise,  is  now  one  of  the 
best  and  most  reliable  of  our  pupils.  He  is  a 
church^  member  living  a  Christian  life.  His 
class  standing  and  his  ability  and  willingness  to 
work  are  all  particularly  high. 

John,  Philip,  and  Stephen. — "These  are  three 
very  interesting  boys— true  mountain  boys — 
born  in  the  Alps  of  Northern  Italy,  coming 
from  the  Waldensian  Colony  at  Valdes,  near 
Morgantown,  North  Carolina.  Philip  came  to 
us  three  years  ago.  A  very  quaint  little  figure, 
his  dark  skin  and  great  soft,  black  eyes,  looking 
as  foreign  as.his  heavy,  clumsy  garments,  and 
wooden -soled  shoes.  To  these,  the  other  boys, 
exhibiting  more  of  the  spirit  of  young  America 
thtn  that  of  kindness  and  consideration,  referred 
as 'box  cars."  He  spoke  English  very  imper 
fectly,  and  knew  nothing  of  reading  or  writing 
in  English,  but  read  French  readily  and  was 
reasonably  well  advanced  in  other  branches. 

John  came  later,  and  had  been  in  the  country 
a  shorter  time  than  Philip  and  knew  so  little 
English  that  at  first,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
teachers  to  understand  him  or  to  be  understood 
by  him.  Now  both  the  boys  are  in  our  fifth 
grade  and  are  ivery  much  above  the  average  in 
intellectual  power.  John  I  consider  the  bright¬ 
est  scholar  we  have  ever  had.  These  boys  have 
evidently  been  well  taught  in  the  Bible  from 
their  earliest  childhood.  In  this  they  present 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  boys  of  this  region, 
many  of  whom  enter  school  as  church  members, 
but  having  the  most  shadowy  ideas  concerning 
Bible  truths.  Our  third  Waldensian  boy  is 
Stephen,  Philip’s  brother,  who  has  only  been 
with  us  a  few  days.  He  resembles  Philip,  but 
knows  more  English  than  be  did  when  be 
came."  Mr.  Jeffrey  closes  his  report  by  thank¬ 
ing  the  friends  and  supporters  of  this  mission 
for  what  they  have  done  and  urging  as  a  duty 
and  privilege  their  continued  aid  and  prayers 
"for  us  as  well  as  for  others  on  the  field." 


tSSS  50  Years’ 

^  Experience; 

Art 
of 

flam  Curing  I 

That’s  why  our  bacons  and  hams  are  al-  ' 
wa^  uniformly  the  best,  smoked  with  old*  i 
fashioned  green  hickory  wood,  therefore  always  . 
bright  in  appearance  and  delicate  in  flavor.  Our 

NIAGARA  BRAND 
Sugar-Cured  Meats 

'  are  also  leaner  than  any  other  kind,  and  oni  i 
bacon  contains  at  all  times  the  desired  streu 
of  lean  and  streak  of  fa^  besides  ^ing 
"government  inspected.”  Put  up  in  fancy 
burlap,  and  absolutely  the  best  in  tne  market. 
If  ^our  dealer  does  not  sell  them,  refuse  all 
'  substitutes,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  sei  i 
you  are  supplied.  Genuine  always  bears  our 
trade  mark,  cured  exclusively  bv  ' 

JACOB  DOLO  PACKING  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y.  ' 

"If  lt’8  Dold'H,  It's  the  best.” 


Sitka  Mails. — Sitka  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  out  of  the  main  course  of  steamers. 
Everything  tends  to  Juneau  and  Skaguay.  The 
North  Star  says:  "One  does  not  hear  much  of 
privations,  trials  and  sacrifices  at  the  mission. 
That  is,  not  so  very  much,  but  the  mail  service 
is  a  trial.  Formerly  there  were  two  mails  a 
month  and  the  ship  remained  in  port  twent-four 
hours.  Now,  on  the  promise  of  having  extra 
mails,  the  ship  remains  but  eighteen  hours,  and 
anyone  who  attempts  to  answer  two  weeks’  cor¬ 
respondence,  even  of  a  business  character  in 
that  time  will  understand  how  impossible  it  is. 
The  promised  extra  mails  have  been  and  still 
are  hoped  for.  The  last  boat  was  only  five  days 
late  and  the  previous  one  four."  This  must  be 
a  sore  trial  of  patience  in  war  times 

A  School-house  in  New  Mexico  —How  would 
the  public  school  teachers  of  some  of  our  Elastern 
cities,  in  their  ceiled  palaces,  and  surrounded 
with  every  appliance  of  civilization,  be  horrified, 
were  they  reduced  to  the  experience  of  one  of 
our  mission  teachers  in  this  territory?  "Mud 
roofs  certainly  present  some  problems  which 
those  who  dwell  under  the  regulation  shingle  do 
not  have  to  contend  with  ordinarily,"  says  the 
editor  of  the  Home  Misson  Monthly.  Miss  Uase, 
who  has  been  for  several  years  in  the  Mexican 
work,  before  opening  her  little  adobe  building 
with  its  mud  walls  and  roof  and  dirt  floors, 
spent  a  week  in  trying  to  make  it  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive.  What  was  her  dismay  when,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  soon  after  the  school  opened,  it  was  tested 
by  a  heavy  rain  storm.  She  says:  "I  went  back 
to  the  school-room  at  one’o’clock  to  find  the  floor 
covered  with  water  coming  through  the  roof  in 
dozens  of  places.  Only  three  boys  came,  and  I 
sent  them  home  for  the  afternoon.  Tuesday 
morning  I  made  a  tire  quite  early,  and  had  the 
room  pretty  well  dried  out  by  school  time.  It 
leaked  some  in  the  other  rooms,  moat  in  the  bed¬ 
room,  BO  I  have  been  sleeping  in  the  kitchen  to 
avoid  dampness.  Wednesday  I  had  a  workman 
repairing  the  roof,  but  it  leaked  again  Saturday, 
so  he  will  have  to  come  back  and  try  again." 

Fruit  Culture.— Our  girls  at  the  Sante  Fe 
school  report:  "We  have  raised  some  beautiful 
fruit  aod  our  grapes  took  the  first  prize  at  the 
New  Mexico  Horticultural  Fair."  H.  E.  B. 


There  is  more  catarrh  In  this  tectlon  of  the  country 
than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  until  the  laat 
few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  It  a  local  disease,  and 
prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  constantly  failing  to 
cure  with  local  treatment,  pronounced  It  incurable. 


Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease, 
and,  therefore,  requlresconstitutlonal  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  <&  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to 
a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  falls  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.  Address, 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  00.,  Toledo,  O. 
tar*  Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 
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A  FOREIGN  REPORT  OF  OUR  COMMERCE. 

The  rapid  gain  of  ibe  United  States  in  her  in- 
▼aaion  of  the  commerce  of  the  worid  ia  intelli¬ 
gently  diacuaaed  by  the  British  Consul  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sweden,  by  the  aid  of  an  important  series 
of  statistical  tables  just  issued  by  the  Swedish 
Oovamment,  covering  the  commerce  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  world  in  a  series  of  five-year  periods. 
These  are  diacuseed  by  Consul  Constable  in  a 
special  report  to  the  British  Qovernment,  a  copy 
of  which  has  just  reached  the  Treasury  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  In  this  report  he  compares  the 
production  and  commerce  of  the  leading  nations, 
and  through  his  analysis  of  the  gains  or  losses 
which  they  have  made,  presents  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  growth  of  the  chief  producing  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
comparison  with  that  of  other  great  nations. 
This  analysis,  coming  from  these  unprejudiced 
sources,  is  especially  interesting  in  view  of  its 
favorable  showing  relative  to  the  production 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

moM. 

The^principal  pig-iron  producing  countries 
are  given  as  Francs,  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Statea  In  the  quinquennial 
period  1871-1875,  the  average  annual  production 
of  France  was  1,265,000  tons,  and  in  the  period 
1891  1896,  2,006,000;  Germany  increased  from 
an  average  of  1,946,000  tons  in  the  1871  1875 
period’to  5,082,000  per  annum  in  the  1891  1895 
period.  Great  Britain  increased  from  an  annual 
average'of  6,562,000  tons  in  the  1871-1875  period 
to  7,961,000  per  annum  in  the  1891  1893  term ; 
while  the^United  States  increased  from  an  aver 
age  annual  production  of  2,284,000  in  the  1871 
1875  period  to  an  average  of  8,263,000  tons  per 
annum^^in  the  1891  1895  period.  Commenting 
upon  this  table.  Consul  Constable  says :  “Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  it  appears  that  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland’s  proportional  share  in  the  world’s 
production  of  pig  iron  has  sunk  from  46  3  per 
cent.  to,27.5  per  cent.,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  United  States  has  increased  its  proportion 
of  output  from  16  1  per  cent,  to  30.9  per  cent.’’ 

Ibe  production  of  iron  ore  is  also  discussed  in 
a  table  which  shows  that  the  average  annual 
production  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States  in 
the  period  1891  1893  was  14,288,000  tons  against 
12,249  000  tons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
11,679.000  in  Germany,  5,346,000  in  Spain,  and 
3,651,000  in  France.  Commenting  upon  tbece 
figures,  Consul  Constable  says  that  The  annuaj 
production  of  iron  ore  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire 
land  is  estimated  to  have  decreased  from  16,087,- 
000  in  1871-1875  to  12  249,000  tons  in  1891  1893, 
while  the  production  of  the  United  States  which 
for  1871-1875  averaged  4.5.32  000,  averaged  14,- 
288,000  tone  per  annum  in  the  period  1891  1893. 

COAL. 

The  average  annual  output  of  coal  by  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  1871  1875  period 
ia  given  as  126,972,000  tons  against  184,819,000 
tons  per  annum  in  the  1891  1885  period ;  Ger¬ 
many,  44  680,000  tons  in  the  1871-1875  period, 
and  97,008.000  per  annum  in  the  1891-1895  term, 
while  the  United  States  is  given  at  45,283,C06 
tons  per  annum  in  the  1871  1875  term,  and 
160,832,000  tone  per  annum  in  the  1891  1895 
term.  Commenting  upon  this,  Consul  Constable 
says:  “During  the  earlier  period  it  thus  appears 
that  Great  Britain  and  Iseland  supplied  47  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  output  of  coal,  but  at  the 
present  time  only  34  per  cent  ;  Germany  17  per 
cent  ;  whilst  the  United  States  have  advanced 
from  17  per  cant  to  nearly  30  per  cent.’’ 

COTTOK. 

The  estimated  consumption  of  raw  cotton  for 
the  United  Staten  and  Great  Britain  in  given 
by  periods  as  far  back  as  1830,  showing  that 
while  Great  Britain's  consumption  of  cotton  in¬ 
creased  from  1,590,000  tons  per  annum  from  1831- 
1840  to  7,091,000  per  annum  in  1891-1894,  that  of 
the  United  States  increased  from  an  average  of 


When  the  children’s  best  clothes  come  from 
the  wash  with  the  colors  faded  and  streaked,  and 
with  worn  spots  showing  in  places  where  there 
should  be  no  wear,  then  you  may  know  that  your 
laundress  is  using  something  besides  Ivory  Soap. 

You  can  save  trouble  and  expense  by  furnish¬ 
ing  her  with  Ivory  Soap,  and  insisting  that  she  use 
it  and  nothing  else.  The  price  of  one  ruined  garment 
will  buy  Ivory  Soap  sufficient  for  months. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. — There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  "  just 
as  px)d  as  the  ‘Ivory’;"  they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and 
remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for  "  Ivory  "  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it 

Proe««r  A  OmoM*  Op.,  ClMinMlL 


376,000  per  anoum  ia  1831  1840  to  5,522,000  per 
auQum  io  1891  1894  “Siuce  1870,’’  eaya  CodbuI 
UoDBtable,  “Great  Britaio’s  couBumption  of 
cotton  baa  increased  by  one  fourth,  wbilet  that 
of  the  reet  of  Europe  and  the  United  Statea  hae 
doubled.  ’’ 

RAILWAYS. 

Commenting  upon  the  table  ehowicg  the 
growth  of  railways  in  the  hading  countries  of 
the  worid.  Consul  Constable  says:  “It  is  eeti- 
mated  that  during  the  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  between  1870  and  1893,  the  length  of  rail¬ 
way  lines  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  in 
creased  by  about  9,000  kilometers,  in  Russia  by 
about  24,500  kilometers,  in  Germany  by  27,624 
kilometers,  and  in  Franca  by  22,486  kilometers; 
while  in  the  United  States  the  increase  is  more 
than  207,000  kilometers,  i.  b.,  nearly  eight  times 
as  great  as  that  of  Germany,  and  twenty  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  ’’ 

WHEAT. 

The  estimated  average  yearly  production  of 
wheat  in  Germany,  United  States,  British  Col¬ 
onies  and  Dependencies,  and  for  all  nations 
shows,  according  to  Consul  Constable's analysie, 
that  “The  United  States  produces  nearly  ore- 
fifth,  the  British  Colonies  somewhat  more  than 
one  eighth,  and  Germany  less  than  one  twentieth 
of  the  wheat  throughout  the  world.’’ 

GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

The  table  showing  ftie  average  yearly  output 
of  gold  and  silver  for  Germany,  United  States 


and  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  is 
analyzed  by  Consul  Constable  in  a  single  sen¬ 
tence  in  which  he  says :  “Thus  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Colonies  together  produce  some¬ 
what  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  annual  out¬ 
put  of  gold,  and  nearly  one  half  the  annual  out¬ 
put  of  silver  throughout  the  world.’’  A  further 
analysis  of  the  table  indicates  that  the  United 
States  alone  produces  about  22  per  cent,  of  the 
gold  of  the  wcrld,  and  over  35  per  cent,  of  the 
silver  of  the  world. 

COMMERCE  POPULATION. 

The  total  commerce,  including  imports  and 
eziorts,  is  given  in  pounds  Sterling.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland’s  annual  average  1881-1885, 
573  888  888,  1891  1895,  589  166  666;  Germany, 

1881  1885  306  611  111,  1891  1895.  352,777,777; 
United  Staces,  1881  1885,  302  333,333,  1891  1895, 
317  .335  333  Commenting  upon  these  figures. 
Consul  Constable  says:  “Thus  during  this 
period.  Great  Britain's  trade  has  increased  by 
slightly  more  than  two  and  one  half  per  cent.  ; 
that  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  each  by 
15  per  cent.  ;  whilst  the  trade  of  France  has 
steadily  declined  The  volume  of  trade  hae,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  increased  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  is  indicated  by  these  figures,  but 
owing  to  the  almost  universal  fall  in  the  prices 
of  commodities,  the  im  rease  in  value  of  exports 
and  imports  has  been  less  than  might  have  been 
expected.’’ 

POPULATION. 

The  percentage  of  increase  of  population  in 
the  leading  rountriee  is  shown  in  the  table 
which  places  the  increase  in  population  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  ten  years  at  24 
per  c6nt.,  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependen¬ 
cies  increased  12  per  cent.,  Germany  12  per  cent., 
Russia  11  per  cent..  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
8.77  per  cent,  and  Francs  .78  per  cent. 
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No  one  who  knows  Mac¬ 
beth  lamp-clumneys  will  have 
any  other  —  except  some  deal¬ 
ers  who  want  thar  chwm^s  to 
break. 

WdbiVMbMli  I>ttHbaigli  Ak 
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DESOLATION  IN  SANTIAGO. 

The  New  York  Sun  publiehes  extracts  from  a 
letter  received  at  the  Cuban  Legation  in  Wash¬ 
ington  from  their  representative  sent  to  report 
on  the  conditions  of  hia  native  city,  Santiago, 
in  Cuba.  He  writes: 

“We  arrived  here  on  the  Ward  line  steamer 
City  of  Philadelphia  on  July  28th.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  the  first  regular  steamer  to  arrive  at 
Santiago  since  the  blockade  of  Cuban  porta  was 
established  several  months  ago.  When  we 
steamed  into  the  bay  of  Cumberland  we  could 
S3e  all  that  remained  of  the  Spanish  fieet  de 
stroyed  by  American  guns  in  just  fifty-three 
minutes.  A  little  later  we  Eteamed  on  past 
Morro,  a  painful  reminder  of  the  past.  The 
Morro  still  statnds  intact,  so  far  as  eye  can  dis¬ 
cern.  Alongside  the  Idorro  can  be  seen  the 
Spanish  cruiser  Reina  Mercedes,  her  stern  sunk 
into  the  water,  only  her  bow  being  visible. 
armor  is  pierced  in  many  places  and  her  machin 
ery  almost  entirely  destroyed.  A  little  in  front 
of  the  Reina  Mercedes,  across  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor,  is  the  sunken  Merrimac.  What  a 
contrast  these  two  sunken  vessels  formed,  the 
one  showing  the  cowardice  of  Spain,  the  other 
the  unparalleled  heroism  of  American  eailore. 

“As  we  entered  the  harbor  it  seemed  that 
death  itself  was  there.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
lively  days  of  old.  It  seemed  as  though  we 
were  entering  the  very  city  of  the  dead.  As  we 
neared  the  town  we  could  see  the  poor,  weak 
soldiers  walking  along  with  bowed  heads  and 
slow  step.  It  was  indeed  a  sorry  spectacle.  We 
drew  nearer  and  there  appeared  a  hundred  or 
more  men,  women  and  children,  their  hands  out¬ 
stretched  in  piteous  appeals  for  alms  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  distribution  of  rations  by  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  which  has  done  noble  work  here. 

“And  this  is  the  awful  condition  in  which 
Spain  has  left  this  country  of  ours,  a  country 
that  has  been  rich  in  everything.  The  s  ice  of 
Cuba  are  compelled  to  ask  alms  of  foreigners. 
Words  fail  to  describe  the  emotions  which  stirred 
us  as  we  entered  the  city  and  witnessed  such 
sights,  the  city  in  which  we  first  saw  the  light 
of  day,  and  to  which  we  have  given  all  our  beet 
years  of  energy.  We  went  along  Marina  street, 
but  not  one  familiar  face  could  we  see.  Stores 
were  closed,  streets  teeming  with  dirt,  the  faces 
of  the  people  almost  white  as  death  when  not 
covered  with  dirt  or  yellow  with  sickness. 
Spanish  soldiers,  who  in  times  past  marched 
pompously  through  the  streets  weaMng  the  air 
of  conquest,  now  lie  around  like  starved  hyenas, 
ready  to  grasp  anything  in  sight  that  will  satisfy 
hunger.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  infamous 
colonial  policy  of  Spain. 

“At  last  we  drew  up  in  front  of  the  San  Car¬ 
los  Club  and  entered.  It  was  like  passing 
through  a  desert  and  coming  suddenly  upon  a 
beautiful  oasis.  Here  we  met  old  friends,  who 
directed  us  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Castillo,  who 
hospitably  received  ua  and  provided  for  us  for 
the  night. 

“It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  awful  desolation 
that  exists  in  the  city.  There  is  not  a  door  in 
the  city  through  which  death  has  not  entered  ; 
not  a  family  can  boast  esdkpe  from  the  dread 
destroyer.  Such  is  the  crime  that  baa  been 
committed  against  this  defenceless  city.  It  is 
a  crime  that  will  never  be  punished  except  by 
the  condemnation  of  history.  But  what  poor 


recompenae  for  the  awful  suffering  wrought  I 
What  harm  can  history  do  Spain,  whose  first 
pages  are  written  in  crime  ?  No  one  who  does 
not  see  the  conditions  here  can  appreciate  the 
awful  state  of  affairs.  Stories  are  told  by  the 
inhabitants  of  how,  during  the  fighting  outside 
the  city,  the  Spanish  soldiers  entered  the  town 
and  robbed  and  plundered  the  private  houses 
and  outraged  women.  The  protests  of  the  people 
were  met  with  jeers  and  remarks  like  this:  ‘We 
will  have  to  leave  this  place  very  soon,  but  we 
will  give  you  something  to  remember  Spain  ’  ” 

HR.  OI.4DSTONE  “RAISING  THE  TVNE’'  FOR 
DB.  ODTHBIE. 

One  of  the  Chicago  pastors,  Rav.  Alex  inder 
Dowie,  recently  preached  a  sermon  on  (Iladstone, 
in  which  he  said:  “It  was  my  good  fortune,  or 
rather  God’s  good  providence,  that  I  knew  Doc 
tor  Guthrie.  While  speaking  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
he  told  me  this  incident.  He  said  he  was  at 
Inverary  Castle,  and  there  were  many  Dukes  and 
Lords,  and  Nobles  there.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
time  was  Premier,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was 
Secretary  for  India,  and  a  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  had  met  at  Inverary  Cast  e 
with  the  Premier  to  discuss  some  matters  t  at 
were  to  be  laid  before  the  Queen.  They  spett 
about  a  week  together,  and  there  were  many 
guests  at  the  great  castle.  Morning  and  evening 
worship  was  held  as  usual.  It  was  the  habit  of 
one  of  the  Duke’s  daughters.  Lady  Mary  Camp¬ 
bell,  to  play  the  little  organ,  and  they  sang  the 
Scotch  Psalms,  and  Dr.  Guthrie  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  exhorted  every  morning. 

“Amongst  the  most  constant  of  his  hearers, 
and  close  to  hie  side  every  morning,  was  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Dr.  Guthrie  told  me  that  the 
intense  earnestness  with  which  he  listened  was 
an  inspiration.  One  morning  Lady  Mary  Camp¬ 
bell  was  not  at  her  place,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  play  the  tune.  Dr.  Guthrie  looked  around 
amongst  the  aseemblrge,  and  invited  some  one  to 
come  forward  and  play  the  organ,  hut  they  were 
all  bashful  or  something  else,  and  did  not  do  it. 

“  ‘Oh,  I  wish  I  had  my  precentcr,  ’  said  Dr. 
Guthrie,  'my  precentor  from  St.  John’s.’  That 
was  where  he  was  minister  in  Edinburgh.  You 
know  that  a  precentor  is  one  that  stands  before 
the  people  and  leads  them  with  his  voice  alone, 
as  is  the  custom  in  Scotland.  He  said  :  ‘1  want 
a  precentor,  for  I  cannot  get  an  organist,’  and 
with  that  he  heard  a  voice  by  his  side  saying: 
‘Permit  me,  D  ctor. ’  He  looked  up,  and  thertf 
was  the  great,  tall  form  of  Gladstone,  who  had 
taken  the  Psalm-book  in  his  hand,  and  all  the 
congregation  rose  while,  to  the  grand  old  tune 
of  'Martyrdom,’  Gladstone  led  the  m  rnicg 
P  aim : 

“  *  Be  merciful  to  me,  O,  God ;  Thy  mercy  unto  me 

Do  Thou  extend,  becau>  e  my  soul  doth  put  her  trust 
In  Thee.’ 

' ‘Ther.i  was  a  pathos  about  his  singing  that 
made  him,  to  his  astonishment,  find  that  he  was 
singing  almost  a  solo  to  the  weeping  accompani 
ment  of  many.  The  Premier  of  England  in 
ringing  tones  sang  that  penitental  cry  to  God 
Holding  the  helm  of  the  Great  Empire,  every 
one  felt  that  it  was  true  that  he  put  his  trust  in 
God. 

“These,  and  things  like  these,  have  made  the 
people  of  the  British  Empire  honor  the  great 
uncrowned  king,  who  refused  any  other  title 
than  the  plain  name  with  which  be  was  boro, 
‘Gladstone,  ’  or ‘Gfedsfanes,  ’  as  it  used  to  be 
called  in  Scotland.  He  might  have  been  marquis 
or  Duke,  if  he  bad  cared  to  be,  but  was  known 
beat  of  all  by  this,  that  he  ^vas  a  man  of  God.’’ 

M.  A.  G 

For  Nervous  Headache 

Use  Morsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says  :  “  Have 
found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  diseases— nervous 
headache,  nervous  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  and  think 
it  ia^ving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly 


free 

Ncdicsi  Advice 

Yoa  need  a  doctor  numy  thnea  when  you 
don’t  can  one.  You  Buffer  pain  in  &t1j 
forms  and  yet  won’t  call  the  doctor, 
cause  yoa  hope  that  the  paia  “will  go 
away  ^ter  a  while.”  And,  too,  yon  know 
by  experieace,  that  that  first  visit  of  the 
doctor  is  mnerally  followed  by  many  others, 
with  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  a  big 
bill  “for  professional  services.”  Yon  don’t 
know  what  to  do  for  yourself  or  what  to  take. 

But  suppose  that  you  could  get  free,  ab¬ 
solutely  free,  the  advice  of  one  of  the  most 

EinlncM 

Pl|$lclja$ 

in  the  Uaited  States?  You  can.  The  phy¬ 
sician  is  right  here.  He  has  an  office  in  the 
building,  he  has  a  staff  of  correspondents  to 
assist  him,  and  anyone  and  everyone,  who 
needs  medical  advice  is  invited  to  write  to 
him.  If  it’s  baby's  health  or  mother’s  or 
the  health  of  any  member  of  the  family  you 
may  write  about  it,  sure  of  a  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  yoir  letter,  sure  of  a  conscientious 
diagnosis  of  your  case, 

Sure  of  a  cure 

if  cnre  is  possible.  Every  letter  will  be  held 
as  a  strictly  confidential  communication. 
Remember  these  facts. 

We  offer  pou  medical  advice  from  one  of 
the  most  eminent  practitioners  in  the  United 
States,  whether  our  medicines  suit  your 
particular  case  or  not.  We  offer  yon  this 
advice  at  the  cost  of  the  two  cent  stamp 
which  it  rill  take  to  bring  your  letter  to  our 
office.  Address  the  Medical  Department, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


THK  ARMT  CANTEEN  ETII. 

The  editor  of  The  Voice  received  from  General 
Shafter  the  following  communication  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sale  of  be  r  in  Army  Canteens.  It 
wsB  written  is  reply  to  a  letter  calling  h  s  atten¬ 
tion  to  General  Miles’  excellent  order.  No  87, 
on  the  earn?  subject.  It  very  clearly  shows  Gen 
eral  Sbafter’s  poeition  in  relation  to  the  canteen 
evil,  which  ehnuid  be  the  position  of  every  true 
American  citizen.  The  letter  follows; 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  J uly  .‘JO,  1898. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  not  seen  the  order.  No  87, 
to  which  you  refer,  but  I  am  in  full  sympathy 
with  it.  I  have  always  been  strongly  opposed 
to  the  canteen  eystem  or  the  eale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  of  any  kind  on  military  reservatioas; 
and  have  oppised  it  until  absolutely  overruled 
and  required  to  establish  a  canteen  at  my  post. 
I  regard  it  demoralizing  to  the  men,  besides 
impairing  seriously  their  efficiency.  There  are 
always,  in  every  reg.ment,  a  number  of  men 
that  will  under  any  circumetancee  get  and  drink 
liquor,  but  the  great  majority  are  temperate, 
ab3temio..B  men;  and  it  is  to  tuose  that  the  evil 
effects  of  the  post  exchange  syetem  works  the 
greatest  injury;  as  young  men  who  would  cot 
think  of  going  away  from  the  post  for  liquor 
wiD,  when  it  ie  placed  before  them  and  every 
inducement  offered  them  to  purchase,  do  si, 
and  thus  gradually  acquire  habits  of  intemper¬ 
ance  The  plea  that  it  furniehes  a  large  eum, 
which  it  does,  to  impiove  the  table  fsrs  of  the 
men,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  ve^  poor  one,  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  perfectly 
able  to  feed  its  men  without  any  assistance 
from  the  profits  of  rum  selling  I  have  abso¬ 
lutely  prohibited  the  eals  of  liquor  or  the  open¬ 
ing  of  saloons  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  and  have 
refused  permission  f  ir  cargoes  of  beer  to  come 
from  tbe  Sta  ee  here.  I  think  that  tho  necessity 
of  refraining  from  drink  is  fully  realized  by  all 
tbe  men.  and  of  their  own  accord  they  would 
refrain  from  drinking. 

Very  truly  youre, 

(S  gned)  Wm  H.  Sraftbr, 

Major- Gen.  U.  8.  Vol.,  Commanding. 
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IF  YOU  want  to  get  the  best  results  in 
painting  use  Pure  White  Lead  (see  list 
of  brands  which  are  genuine)  and  Pure 
Linseed  Oil,  and  give  your  painter  time 
enough  to  apply  it  properly.  It  will  pay. 

If  any  shade  or  color  is  desired  it  can  be 
easily  produced  by  using  the  National  Lead 
Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors 
and  Pure  White  Lead. 

Pamphlet  containing  sample  shades,  and 
giving  directions  for  mixing  and  applying, 
sent  free  upon  application. 


National  Lead  G?.,  lOO  William  St.,  New  York, 
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The  colamiu  of  oar  Maslo  Deportment  ore  open  to 
oontrfbntlona  npon  ony  ■aUeet  relotlng  to  mamo  ond 
Ite  Improrement  In  the  derotionol  eervice  In  the  Bondoy 
■chool,  proyer  meetings  sad  the  church. 


THE  0B6AN  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Th«  aerrice  of  the  organ  in  the  church  is  a 
question  which  should  interest  every  thoughtful 
musician,  and  especially  every  one  who  accepts 
the  position  of  organist  in  divine  eervice.  We 
notice  that  the  word  "voluntary”  is  still  used 
to  a  certain  extent  in  speaking  of  the  opening 
and  closing  work  in  church  service ;  that  word 
ought  to  be  obtolete.  "Prelude”  and  "poetiude” 
are  the  correct  terms  for  organ  work  in  opening 
and  closing  the  service,  "voluntary”  would  eig 
nify  ad  libitum.,  or  at  will  of  the  performer.  We 
consider  that  every  organist  is  in  duty  bound  to 
make  his  organ  work  a  part  of  the  eervice,  the 
prelude  should  breathe  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
adoration.  It  should  "point  to  Heaven,  and 
lead  the  way.”  The  spirit  and  whole  tendency 
of  the  music  at  this  part  of  the  eervice,  should 
be  of  an  elevating  nature,  restful  to  the  wear,' , 
and  a  balm  to  the  sorrowful.  If  it  is  not  of  this 
kind,  then  the  organist  has  missed  his  calling. 

It  is  a  good  rule  for  organists  to  follow,  never 
to  play  anything  which  is  not  worth  repeating 
if  occasion  requires.  There  is  no  excuse  what¬ 
ever,  for  any  organist  to  simply  "play  against 
time,”  or  to  cover  up  the  noise  made  by  people 
coming  in  late.  There  is  so  much  good  organ 
music  written  now  that  it  seems  utterly  needless 
to  improvise,  or  merely  play  a  "succession  of 
sounds,”  as  we  have  heard  some  organists  do. 
The  poetiude  of  course  admits  of  more  freedom 
than  the  prelude,  but  we  think  that  a  good  solid 
march  movement  is  as  rapid  as  is  consistent  for 
the  time  and  place.  The  organist  should  follow 
he  sentiment  of  the  service  in  its  general  bear- 
nge,  and  if  the  sermon  happens  to  be  of  a  type 
which  would  call  for  soft  music  in  order  to  close 
with  ithe  best  impression,  then  we  should  say, 
play  such  music  as  is  appropriate.  John  Ruskin 
has  said:  "Fitness  is  the  first  element  of 
beauty,”  and  it  can  be  applied  to  music,  as 
well  as  to  any  other  art 
Some  organists  show  a  great  fondness  for  the 
"tremolo”  stop,  which  is  beautiful  in  its  place, 
and  should  only  be  used  for  soft  distant  effects. 
When  used  incessantly,  it  becomes  very  exasper¬ 
ating  to  a  sensitive  ear.  There  are  others  who 
insist  on  reed  effects,  trumpet,  oboe,  bassoon, 
whether  tn  tune  cr  out  of  tune  (and  they  are 
often  out  of  tune).  Of  course  no  organist  can 
play  to  good  advantage  upon  an  organ  which  is 
out  of  tune,  and  music  committees  are  often 
very  neglectful  in  this  regard.  Any  pipe  organ 
even  under  the  best  of  conditions  ought  to 
be  tuned  at  least  once  a  year  to  be  kept  in  order. 
The  material  from  which  organ  pipes  are  con¬ 
structed,  being  both  metal  and  wood,  and  heat 
and  cold  affecting  these  two  elements  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  manner,  the  different  sets  of  pipes  are  con¬ 
stantly  pulling  against  each  other,  especially  in 
cold  weather,  where  the  church  is  not  kept  warm 
during  the  week,  the  thermometer  varying  from 
20  below  to  70  above  aero. 

Every  organist  should  watch  his  organ  closely, 
and  when  he  finds  some  sets  out  of  tune  more 
than  others,  drop  them  and  use  only  the  best  of 
the  organ,  until  it  is  tuned  again.  We  have 
heard  really  good  organ  music  spoiled  by  the 
organist  insisting  on  the  use  of  some  favorite 
stop,  which  was  so  outrageously  out  of  tune, 
that  it  spoiled  the  whole  organ. 

Some  people  assert  that  organ  music  is  not  a 
part  of  the  church  eervice.  We  cannot  agree 
with  them.  If  the  organist  has  any  heart  in  his 
work,  and  any  conception  of  the  kind  of  music 
equired  to  fit  the  service,  the  organ  music  will 
then  become  a  very  essential  part  of  church 
worship.  We  once  knew  an  organist  who  said, 
"I  never  know  what  I  am  goins  to  play  Sunday 


morning  until  I  get  to  the  church  !”  but  be 
need  not  have  told  of  it,  for  bis  hearers  knew 
the  same  tthing.  "They  looked  for  wheat,  and 
he  gave  them  chaff."  “They  that  were  ready 
went  in  unto  the  feast,”  is  just  as  true  now  as 
it  was  in  our  Saviour’s  day,  and  any  organist 
who  expects  to  perform  good,  acceptable  music 
for  divine  eervice,  must  play  and  practice  in 
advance,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  preacher 
prepares  his  work.  No  organist  should  trust  to 
inspiration  or  luck  to  get  through  hie  work. 
Preparation  and  thoughtful  attention  to  the  work 
in  hand  will  accomplish  much  more  satisfactory 
and  lasting^  results. — R.  H.”  Phippen  in  The 
Musician. 

SOUND  PICTURES. 

In  the  New  York  World,  Dr.  J.  Mount  Bleyer 
of  New  York,  gives  the  following  accounts  of 
photographs  of  tones  taken  on  a  continuous  film 
after  the  manner  of  kinetoecope  pictures : 

"A  tin  cone  is  supported  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  by  being  thrust  through  an  aperture  in  the 
leaf  of  a  table  near  its  edge.  The  large  end  of 
the  cone  or  horn  is  now  uppermost.  A  piece  of 
rubber  or  skin  is  drawn  over  the  mouth  of  the 
cone  like  a  drumhead.  Alongaide'the  cone  and 
somewhat  above  it  is  mounted  a  mirror,  inclined 
at  an  angle  so  that  it  will  refiect  to  the  eye  of 
one  standing  opposite  it  whatever  may  appear 
upon  the  surface  of  the  tightened  rubber. 

"The  biograph,  which  takes  from  75  to  1(X) 
pictures  a  second,  is  placed  opposite  the  mirror, 
the  lens  pointing  at  the  spot  on  the  glass  where 
will  be  refiected  anything  on  the  surface  of  the 
rubber.  A  tiny  drop  of  the  liquid,  from  the 
point  of  a  needle,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
rubber  drumhead.  A  tone  or  tones,  or  a  song, 
is  sung  into  the  small  end  of  the  cone,  or  a  bar 
of  music  is  played  on  any  instrument,  always,  of 
course,  near  the  small  end  of  the  cone  The  effect 
is  to  cause  the  tightened  drumhead  to  vibrate, 
and  in  response  to  the  vibrations  the  colored 
liquid  dances  up  and  down  and  spreads  out  and 
away  from  the  centre,  forming  the  most  intri 
cate  and  beautiful  geometrical  figures. 

"  " These  figures  are  shown  in  the  mirror  and  are 
refiected  to  the  lens  of  the  biograpb  and  photo¬ 
graphed  upon  tne  film  that  is  passing  along  at 
lightning  speed.  Every  movement  of  the  liquid 
IS  copi^,  and  when  the  pictures  have  been 
developed,  the  hundreds  of  varied  movements 
made  by  the  liquid  in  response  to  the  vibrations 
appear  in  odd  and  complex  pictures.  The  same 
effect  is  produced  when  powder  is  used  instead 
of  liquid.” 


Mr.  Tosti,  the  famous  composer,  after  a  hard 
day’s  work,  either  teaching  his  many  royal  pupils 
or  in  composing,  seeks  recreation  in  upholstering. 
The  greater  part  of  the  chairs  and  the  whole  of 
his  wife’s  boudoir  have  thus  been  upholstered 
by  Mr.  Tosti. 


Important 

Announcement 


We  have  at  our  disposal  a  few  more  copies 
of  the  celebrated  16  Combination  Bible, 
with  the  King  James  and  revised  ver¬ 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,000  references,  4,000 
questions  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Eigypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  mass  of 
ottter  Teachers’  helps.  The  commenda¬ 
tions  from  persons  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  a 
volunae. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  any 
new  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  $3.00,  and  the  Combination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expreesage 
paid)  to  the  address  of  such  subscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  he  may  indicate 
in  bis  order. 

Any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  $2.25 
and  the  signature  of  four  persons  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  cost,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  hie  or  her 
address  free  of  cost.  (But  the  $2.25  will 
not  apply  on  the  subscription  of  any  old 
subscriber. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  as  those 
left  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  subscribers  who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offers. 
Address 

The  Evangelist  PubllshiBg  Co., 

156  Fifth  Avenne,  Rew  York  Qltx 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

186  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENBT  M.  FIBU),  D.D.,  Iditor. 


Tkuir,  Three  dollars  a  year,  In  advance,  postage  paid.  In 
foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage.  For  one 
year's  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber,  five  dollars. 
In  clubs  of  live  or  more,  $2.80  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  mouths  for 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Advbrtisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for  special 
positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices.  10  cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discontinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  order,  post- 
office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Bub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

186  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  New  York  ae  eecond-claee  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 
Education,  ... 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  - 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AHEBIOAN  SDNDAT-SCHOOL  UNION, 

B8TABLISHKD  IN  PBILADBI,PB1A  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Ei^nse  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,6U3  new  schools  started  In  1807;  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  (26.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  (700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Banchopt,  DIs.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIBTT  FOB  PROIHOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OF  MEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St ,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson 
River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by 
sailors  of  many  nationalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  pros¬ 
per^,  and  is  dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 

T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Troas. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEM’8  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

76  WaU  Street,  Mew  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  York; 

Ruts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
few  York;  publishes  the  Sailors'  Mnoatine.  the  Seaman't  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Btuh- 
OE8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

EMabllshed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provldeil  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  46,01)0  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:.30  to  4:30  P.M.:  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  .3  P  M.  except 
Satur^y;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P..M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCBiRALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Bak.vard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AHEBIOAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  163  languages  and  dialects 
k  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Itscolpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  WOO  to  6.500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


STf/VDS. 

Synod  of  New  Mexico  at  Socorro,  N.  M  ,  Friday,  Oct 
7,  at  7.30  P.M..  opened  with  a  se'  mon  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Gil¬ 
christ.  I.  T.  Wbittemore,  Stat*d  Clerk. 


PRE8BTTER1RS 

The  Presbytery  of  Myraense  will  meet  in  Otisco, 
N.  Y.,  September  19.  at  7.30  p  m.  The  delegates  will  be 
met  with  conveyances  at  the  Street  car  terminus.  In 
Onondaga  Valley,  at  3  p.m.  Send  early  notice  to  Rev. 
Wm.  B.  Dada.  ,  ^ 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  at  Yates  City,  Ill.,  on  Monday, 
Sept.  19.  at  7.'30  p.m.  I.  A.  C  ornblison,  8.  C. 


Presbyte^  of  Coming  at  Creston,  Iowa,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  6,  at  7.%  p.m.  E.  Winslow  Brown,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  In  Metropolis,  Ill.,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
27,  at  7.30  p.m.  B.  C.  Swan,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  at  North  East,  Tuesday.  Sept.  13, 
at  7.30  P.M.  R.  8.  Van  Clbvs,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  In  Rudolph,  on  ''uesday.  Sept. 
13.  at  7.30  p.M.^ —  Bbrbakd  W.  Slaolb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  In  the  First  Church  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  Pres- 
byterial  Young  People's  Union  on  Wedueslay  at9  a.m. 

F.  Z.  Rossitbr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  on 
Tuesday.  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  p.m.  T.  Middlbmis,  S.  C. 

Logansport  Presbytery  in  Bethel  Church,  Union 
Mills,  Ina.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  at  7.%  p.m. 

W.  O.  Lattimorb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Daj  ton  In  the  New  Jersey  church  on 
Monday,  Sept.  26,  at  7.30  p  m--  -iv-,.  J.  K.  Gibson,  8.  C. 

^Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  in  the  Presbvterlan 
church  of  Tustln,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  %,  at  7.30  p.m. 

_ _  D.  A.  Jbwbll,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Now  York.— In  accordanre  with  the 
For  a  of  Government  (Chapter  X,  Section  10)  the  Pres- 
hytery  of  New  York  will  meet  pro  re  nata  In  the  chapel 
of  the  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  coiner  of  Eleventh 
street,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  6,  at3  P.M.,  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  following  business;  I.  The  request  of  ^v. 
.lohn  R.  Davies,  D.D.,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral 
relation  existing  between  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church 
and  himself.  II.  The  request  of  Rev.  John  R.  Davies, 
D.D.,  for  dismissal  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 

John  Kalcom  Shaw,  Moderator. 

Gbohob  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas?  City  in  Lowry  City,  Mo.,  on 
Tuesday, Sept. 27, at  7.30 p.m...^  John  H.Millbr,S. C. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney  In  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  at  10.30 
A.M.  I  ommissioners  will  take  the  B  &  M.  west-bound 
train  from  Oiand  Island,  Monday  evening. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  at  Marlon  Junction 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  at  7  30  p.m.  Seeslonal  Records  are 
to  be  presented  at  this  meetli^. 

Calvin  H.  Frbnoh,  Stated  Clerk. 


OMAHA  EXPOSITION. 

Eight-Day  Personally-Conduoted  Tour  via  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  baa  arranged 
for  a  special  eight-day  persoually-conduoted  tour  to  the 
Trans-Mlssl  eippl  and  international  Exposition  at  Oma¬ 
ha  on  October  1,  allowing  four  full  days  at  the  Ezpoal- 
tion.  Round-trip  tickets.  Including  transportation  and 
Pullman  berth  in  each  direction,  meals  In  dining  oar 
going  and  returning,  hotel  accommodations  and  meals 
at  Omaha,  admissions  to  the  Fair,  and  carriage  drive 
and  hotel  accnmmodatlnns  at  Chicago,  will  be  sold  at 
rate  of  $100  from  New  York;  S96  from  Philadelphia; 
196  from  Washington  and  Baltimore;  Ml  from  Wil¬ 
liamsport  and  Harrisburg;  $30  from  Pittsburg;  and  pro¬ 
portionate  rates  from  other  potuts. 

The  party  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Tourist  Agent 
and  Chaperon,  and  will  travel  in  special  Pullman  sleep¬ 
ing  oars. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  remain 
longer  in  Omaha,  tickets  will  be  made  good  to  return  on 
regular  train*  until  November  15,  inolusive.  Such 
tickets  include  only  railway  transportation  retur'  Ing, 
with  reduction  of  SIS  from  above  rates  from  all  points. 

For  further  Inform  ’tlon  apply  to  ticket  agents,  Tonr- 
ist  Agent,  1:96  Broadway,  New  Y'ork.  nr  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


For  Ovor  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothens  Stbup  has  been  nsed  isr  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whils 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
Che  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  ooUc.  and  la  the  best 
remedy  tor  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snSerer 
immediately.  Sold  by  DmggUts  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wln» 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kiid. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (34th  Ward.)  Harlem  RaU- 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  BO  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


Presbytery  of  Binghamton  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  19,  at  7.30  p.m. 

John  MoVbt,  Stated  Clerk. 

*  Fresbytery  of  Chemnng  in  Bnrdett  on  Monda  .  Sept. 

19,  at  7.30  P.M.  ^  C.  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  13.  at  7  00  p.m.  The  Presbyterlal  Endeavor  Union 
will  hold  its  annual  Convention  on  Wednesday  alter- 
noon  and  evening.  W.  K.  Spencer,  Stated  (jlerk. 

Platte  Presbytery  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  In  the  West¬ 
minster  Church,  n  Tuesday,  Sept.  20,  at  2  p.m. 

A  ALTER  H.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Petoskey  In  Traverse  City,  Mich  ,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  at  7.30  p.m.  Wi  lby  K.  W right,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  Monday, 
Sept.  19,  at  7.W  p.m, m  Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

lAinsIng  Presbytery  at  Brooklyn  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 

20,  at  7.30  P.M.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Presbyterlal 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  on  Wednesday.  Sept.  21.  at  the  same  place. 

C.  P.  Qu  CK,  Stated  Clerk. 

!^*w  Brunswick  Presbytery  In  Pennington  church, 
Tueeday,  Sept.  20,  at  10.80  A.M.  A.  L  Armbtro' o, H. C. 

Presbytery  of  Uackawanna  In  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  in  Troy,  Pa.,  Monday,  Sept.  19,  at  7.30  p.m. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  special  redoced  rates 
from  the  railroads.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  clerk. 

Presbytery  of  <  leveland  in  North  Springfield,  Ohio, 
on  Tuesday.  Sept.  13, at  7  30  p.m.  E.  Bcshnbll,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Bnfl’alo  at  Spilngvllle  on  Monday, 
Sept.  19,  at  7  30  P.M.  Session  records  will  be  expected 
inUyfrom  the  churehee  which  are  particularly  notijlea. 

William  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  in  the  church  of  North  Gran¬ 
ville,  N.Y.  Monday.  Mpt.  19,  at  2  p.m. 

Arthur  Huntington  Allbn,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Wellsborough  in  Condersport,  Pa.,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  at  7.30  p.m  A.  C.  Shaw,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Chemnng  In  Burdett  on  Monday, 
Sept.  19,  at  7.30  p.m.  C.  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  Branohport,  N.  Y.,  Monday, 
Sept.  26, at  3  P.M.  J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  i  f  Niagara  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  L  ckport.  N,  Y  ,  on  Moncay,  Sept.  19.  com¬ 
mencing  at  3.16  P.M.  H.  T.  Chadbby,  Stated  Clerk. 

Chicago  Presbytery  at  ChicMO  Heights,  Monday, 
Oct.  3.  ai  10  30  A.M.  Jambs  Frothinoham,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Hpringfleld  at  Manchester.  111.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  20.  at  7  30  P.M.  A  conve  tioti  of  Young  Peo¬ 
ple's  Societies  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Pr  s- 
bytery.  Thomas  D.  Louan.  S  ate  Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbytery  in  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday, 
Sept  19,  at  7.30  P.M.  David  F.  BoNNBR,Stated  Clerk. 

Piesbytery  of  Lima  at  Bluffton,  Ohio,  on  Monday 
evening,  Sept.  26.  J.  A  Gordon,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Winnebago  In  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Marshfield,  Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  at  7.30  P  m. 

Jno.  McCoy.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  at  the  church  In  Pike,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  Sept.  20,  at  7  30  p.m. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 


Ladies  of  Manila. 

Little  has  been  said  or  written  about  the  mesltum  or 
half-breed  ladies  of  Manila.  They  combine  the  super¬ 
stition  of  the  negro  with  the  grace  and  lang  lor  of  the 
creole,  and  the  features  of  either  the  (ihlnese  or  Japan¬ 
ese.  Their  favorite  costume  is  a  long,  loose  robe  of 
bright  hued  silk,  and  their  long,  flowing  nair  forms  their 
mantilla. 

The  illustration  in  another  column  Is  reproduced  from 
a  photograph  taken  In  Manila  In  1892.  It  was  Intended 
to  for  n  part  of  the  series  of  National  Costume  cards 
prepared  by  The  Sinaer  Manufacturing  Co.  for  distribu¬ 
tion  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  but  was  not  secured  In 
time.  It  now  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  women  of 
America  because  of  recent  evtnts  connecting  the  U.  8. 
with  the  Philippine  Inlands,  where  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
r  hlnes  are.  as  in  every  other  part  of  world,  one  of  the 
foremost  factors  of  civilization. 


A  LADY  applies  for  the  work  of  a  secretary.  One 
with  experience  desires  position  as  corresponding 
or  private  secretary  to  a  lady  going  abroad  for  a  year  or 
more.  Satisfactory  references.  Address  F.  W.  B.,  The 
Evangelist. 


A  sis.  Has  bad  ezperienoe,  ana  can  give  oeet  oi 
references.  Address  MISS  M.,  P.  O.  Box  31,  Stock- 
bridge,  Ma«8. 


LADY  desires  a  position  as  comp 
Bis.  Has  bad  experience,  and 


nlon  or  amanuen- 
can  give  best  of 


THE 


ADIRONDACK 

MOUNTAINS. 


The  heart  of  this  wonderful  region  of  mountains, 
lakes,  and  streams  is  traversed  by  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  to  more  fully 
inform  the  public  regarding  its  beauties  and  easy 
means  of  access  the  Passenger  Department  has  issued 
a  book  entitled  “  In  the  Adirondack  Mountains,” 
describing  in  detail  each  resort,  and  containing  also  a 
large  map  in  colors  giving  a  list  of  hotels,  camps, 
lakes,  etc.,  together  with  their  location;  it  has  also 
issued  a  large  folder,  with  map,  entitled,  "  The 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  How  to  Reach  Them,” 
giving  complete  information  regarding  stage  lines, 
steamers,  hotels,  etc. 

A  copy  of  the  book  will  be  rent  to  any  addren  on 
receipt  of  two  a-cent  stamp*,  or 'he  folder  for  one  a-cent 
stamp,  ^  GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  (irand  Central  Sution,  New  York. 


PARK  SANITARIUM 

Vnrk  ( Wemermrille),  Pa. 


In  the  mtiuntalns  of  Penna.,  two  hours  from  Reading 
Terminal,  Phlla.  Most  delightful  air,  water  and  scenery. 
For  full  Information  addrees  as  above. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

eRRBMiriOH,  CONN. 

Flrat^lass  in  all  respects;  home  oomforta.  H.l(.Hltohoook.D.M 
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likely  to  wre  the  goverameDt  $579,000  above  aoy 

The  actual 


columna  each,  in  the  count  of  860  other  poeaible  system  of  tabulation. 

Given  three  and  a  half  of  these  sheets  use  of  the  machines  proved  this  prophecy,  and 
entries  of  American  families,  there  Oaiada,  Austria  and  Russia  have  s  nee  been 
were  350  American  families  to  be  employing  the  same  invention.  Through  the 
and  in  producing  the  first  two  reports  great  kindness  of  the  inventor,  who  appreciates 
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the  work  of  the  Federation  of  Churches,  its 
office  is  (quipped  with  one  of  his  machines,  and 
a  description  of  it  now  fo'lows. 

The  old  method  of  preparing  statistics  for 
tabular  count  employed  either  such  a  device  as 


of  the  Federation  we  were  obliged  to  count, 
with  eye,  hand  and  brain,  to  get  the  accio’ogi- 
cal  statistics  of  these  350  families,  every  mark 
made  in  each  horizontal  column  on  these  three 
acd  a  half  sheets.  Over  200  cross  section  sheets 
would  have  been  necesary  to  prepare  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  last  canvass  for  enumeraticn.  The  fact 
that  the  iheets  were  ruled  with  a  hundred  col 
umns  each  permitted  the  somewhat  rapid  total 
ling  of  the  items,  of  which  the  positive  and 
negative  totals  only  were  to  be  secured,  unless 
the  numbers  of  filled  and  vacant  columns  were 
almost  the  rame.  for  if  twenty  columns  were 
vacant  on  a  hundred  page  sheet,  there  evidently 
were  eighty  entries ;  so,  by  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  each  class  of  information,  the  counting  work 
of  this  class  was  reduced  to  the  minimum.  A 
comptometer  was  employed  to  get  such  totals 
as  the  number  of  persons  in  families.  When  it 
IS  remembered,  however,  that  the  Federation 
has  thus  studied  each  of  the  thirty  nationalities 
in  New  York  City,  as  found  in  each  one  of  the 
soores  of  blocks  investigated  by  it;  and  that 
the  study  of  each  nationality  has  extended  to 
over  a  hundred  items,  the  amouct  of  paresis- 
producing  toil  will  be  apparent  to  anyone,  and 
all  who  appreciate  the  value  of  such  work  will 
rejo  ce  that  the  Federation  is  now  equipped 
with  a  method  which  removes  the  greater  part 
of  this,  and  incidentally  equips  it,  in  connection 
with  the  procss>,  with  further  advantages.  The 
rejoicing  of  the  friends  of  the  Federation  should 
be  like  that  of  the  committee  of  Congress  which, 
before  the  Eleventh  Census,  reporting  on  the 
Hollerith  and  two  other  systems  submitted, 
stated  that  the  Hollerith  required  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  statistics  for  count  only  one-half  the 
time  of  the  next  best  system,  and  that  the  actual 
count  took  only  one  eighth  of  the  time  needed 
by  its  most  formidable  rival.  The  use  of  the 
Hollerith  machines  for  the  Eleventh  Federal 
1  Census  was  stated,  by  the  same  committee,  as 
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sheets  in  nationality  order.  In  the  case  of  a 
block  containing— as  did  one  in  the  Nineteenth 
Assembly  District— 860  families,  at  least  nine 
sheets  of  paper  twenty  four  by  thirty-six  inches 
would  thus  be  needed  for  the  enumeration.  I 
say  "at  least  nine  sheets  of  paper,"  for  it  was 
found  quicker  to  leave,  in  the  actual  entry  of 
the  statistics,  such  a  margin  between  the  differ- 


the  Federation  used  for  its  second  report,  or 
cards  of  different  colors.  The  Hollerith  machine 
diapenaee  entirely  with  pencil  or  pen,  trans¬ 
ferring  the  information  secured  to  msnila  cards, 
arefully  cut  to  the  same  aixe,  and  perforated. 
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■ooording  to  a  pre  determintd  eyatem,  by  a 
machine  with  a  keyboard.  A  photograph  of 
thia  part  of  the  machinery,  called  the  panta- 
graph,  appeara  in  cut  III. 

The  operating  handle  which  reats  over  the  key¬ 
board  ia  a  travelling  arm,  cwinging  on  a  pivot 
at  the  back  of  the  machine,  from  right  to  left, 
and  in  and  out,  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  On 
a  ahelt  in  the  inner  part  of  the  machine  reeta 
one  of  the  carda  for  perforation, 
and  the  markinga  on  tbia  corre- 
apond  with  thoee  on  the  keyboard 
— the  keyboard  being  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  card.  Whenever  the 
travelling  arm  of  the  pantagraph 
is  depressed  at  any  hole  on  the 
keyboard,  the  corresponding  mark 
on  the  card  ia  cut  out  by  a  knife 
which,  by  the  depression  of  tbe 
travelling  arm,  is  forced  through 
the  paper.  The  noarking,  on  a 
card  or  sheet,  with  pencil  or  pen, 
of  a  atatiatical  fact,  ia  thus  dia- 
placed  by  punching  a  hole 
through  a  card ;  and— strange  as 
it  may  appear — in  thia  very  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  first  time  saving  of  tbe 
machine  method  of  preparing  sta¬ 
tistics  for  count ;  for  an  operator 
inured  to  the  machine  and  to  the 
system  of  tabulation  will  punch 
twice  as  many  carda  in  a  day  as 
could  be  marked ;  the  pantagraph 
operating  with  all  tbe  ease  of  a  typewriter. 

Thia  is  the  first  time  saving  element  of  the 
system.  A  second  is  that  it  is  possible  to  punch 
several  cards  at  once,  and  use  tbe  extra  ones  like 
manifolds  from  a  tpyewriter.  Usiog  four  car.'s 
of  different  colors,  and  stamping  and  writing 
addresses  and  names  on  them,  the  Federation 
is  thus  able  to  give  a  list  of  the  families  of 
each  denomination  to  the  pastors  of  tbe  district 
canvassed,  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  families  in  a 
block  to  a  church  willing  to  oversee  the  bio  k 
CO  operatively,  and  to  reserve  another  manifold 
of  a  third  color  for  another  pu  pose. 


in  the  blocks  was  to  be  prepared,  it  had  to  be 
done  on  tbe  typewriter,  copying  the  material,  in 
a  separate  process,  from  tbe  original  canvassers* 
sheets.  All  of  this  work,  through  the  possibility 
of  punching  four  cards,  is  dispensed  with; 
though  there  still  remains  the  labor  of  stamping 
and  writing  tbe  names  and  addresses  of  families 
upon  the  card^ 

In  the  actual  use  if  this  device  by  the  Fed¬ 


done,  and  the  seventy  dials  illustrated  in  tbe 
cut  will  count  at  the  same  time  any  seventy  of 
the  264  I oeaible  remaining  holes  in  the  card. 

One  by  one  the  cards  are  laid  on  the  shelf  in 
cut  V — a  metal  shelf  with  perforations  pre¬ 
cisely  corresponding  in  number  and  location 
with  the  markings  on  the  card.  Every  actual 
perforation  of  the  card  thus  reats,  when  it  ia 
laid  upon  the  metal  shelf,  precisely  above  a  hole 
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in  the  shelf.  Depressing  the  lever  shown  at  the 
right,  tbe  needles  whose  points  appear  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  shelf  are  brought  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  card.  There  is  a  needle  for  every 
possible  bole  in  tbe  card.  The  spirals  to  which 
the  needles  are  attached  provide  for  the  spring¬ 
ing  backward  of  those  which  encounter  unper¬ 
forated  paper,  while  each  of  those  which  are 
depressed  through  a  perforation  falls  into  a  sep¬ 
arate  cup  of  mercury,  and  if  an  item  of  every 
class  of  information  has  been  secured  from  the 
card,  that  is  to  sty,  if  there  is  a  punched  hole 
in  every  section  of  the  card  set  apart  to  classify 
a  class  of  information  under  count,  an  electric 
circuit  IS  closed,  and  one  or  other  dial  set  apirt 
to  count  in  each  class  will  move  forward  one 
space,  there  being  an  electric  connection  between 
each  mercury  cup  in  use  and  a  dial. 

For  instance,  tbe  counting  machine  might  be 
ordered  to  tabulate  the  number  of  rooms  in 
apartments  and  the  number  of  them  with  out¬ 
side  windows.  The  numbers  within  tbe  heavily 
bordered  space  at  the  foot  of  columns  three  and 
four,  from  the  left,  are  designed  for  the  entry 
of  these.  In  the  first  of  the  two  columns,  the 
figure  six  might  have  disappeared  by  the  punch* 
ing  of  the  hole,  and  in  the  second,  figure  five. 
This  would  indicate  an  apartment  of  six  rooms 
with  five  outside  windows.  The  counting  par 
of  the  machine  is  set  in  such  a  way  that,  in  ciae 
the  tabulator  has  punched  the  number  of  rooms, 
but  not  the  number  of  rooms  with  outside  win¬ 
dows,  the  machine  will  refuse  to  do  any  count¬ 
ing,  that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  an  item  for 
count  secured  in  every  class  of  information. 
Tbe  dials  will  thus  separately  show  the  number 
of  apartments  with  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven  and  above  seven  rooms,  and  tbe  num¬ 
ber  with  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven 
aod  above  seven  outside  windows.  This  in¬ 
formation  will  utilise  sixteen  disis,  the  re¬ 
maining  fifty  four  may  be  ordered  to  do  any 
counting  that  tbe  operator  wills. 

As  sbove  stated,  tbe  cards  can  be  automati¬ 
cally  sorted  by  tbe  machine,  according  to  nation¬ 
ality,  when  the  count  of  other  items  is  going  on. 
Tbe  card  system  in  use  in  the  Federation  would 
permit  the  separate  record  of  sixty  nationalities. 
The  places  for  the  entry  are  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  columns,  within  tbe  heavily 
ruled  lines.  Attached  to  the  right  band  end  of 
the  machine— as  shown  in  cut  V— is  a  sorting 


eration,  all  the  time  consumed,  in  tbe  old  | 
method,  in  assorting  the  cards  by  nationalities 
is  raved,  for  the  counting  part  of  the  machine — 
hereafter  to  be  described— does  tbe  sorticg  of  the 
cards  automatically  when  so  commanded. 

There  is  to  little  thought,  of  course,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  problem  of  preparing  a  system 
of  classifying  the  Federation  material  in  the 
new  way;  but  the  Federation  has  solved  this 
within  tbe  limits  of  tbe  keyboard,  aod  there  ia 
a  full  family  record  on  the  card  illustrated  in 
cut  IV.  On  such  a  card  it  is  possible  to 
classify  all  of  tbe  statistics  concerning  dwell 
inge;  rents;  length  of  r«si- 
_  dence  in  house,  apartment, 

'5'-^*'.'  -  I  I  York;  national! 

,  *'  f  ties;  denominations;  church 

^  relationships;  use  of  libra- 

S  ries;  insurance;  wages;  etc., 

etc.,  accumu'ated  by  tbe 
T ‘  '.  i  Federation.  In  all,  959  sepa- 

i  .  ’  Im  rate  items  of  information 

''  '  predetermined 

.  K  system,  be  recorded  on  the 

■  'H  card. 

Hitherto  no  electricity  has 
.  (B  employed;  hitherto  no 

X  statistics  have  been  extract- 

B  ed ;  tbe  canvassers’  forms 

Bi  simply  been  translated 

H  into  punched  boles.  It  is  in 

connection  with  the  counting 
*!.  Bi  machine,  illua- 

trated  in  cut  V,that  electric- 
ity,  under  the  command  of 
the  operator,  does,  with  its 
own  speed,  the  tabulation. 

every  family  card  pre- 
pared  for  the  Fede- 

ration  office  there  were  fron 
^  sixty  boles.  every 
marking  bad  been  punched 
out  there  would  have  been 
288  boles.  Of  this  total 
twenty-four  at  the  left  band  end  of  tbe 
card  were  not  used  for  statistical  tabulation, 
but  for  no  punching  the  cards  that  the  block  to 
which  any  particular  set  belonged  might  be 
readily  determined;  and,  by  setting  the  machine, 
when  tbe  actual  count  was  commenced,  only 
the  cards  belonging  to  a  specific  block  or  to  a 
specific  tier  of  blocks  would  be  accepted  by  it 
A  device  utilising  tbe  principle  of  the  closed 
electric  circuit  in  electricity  permits  this  to  be 


This  means  that  when  preparing  the  material 
for  count,  three  extra  copies  are  made,  without 
any  trouble  other  than  that  attendant  on  placing 
four  cards,  in«tead  of  one,  on  the  shelf  of  the 
perforating  machine.  In  the  old  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  material,  the  large  cross  section  sheets 
from  which  the  count  was  made  were  of  no  use 
except  for  the  count  itself,  atd  if  a  list  of  the 
families  in  a  district,  by  denominations,  was  to 
be  given  to  the  pastors,  or  a  list  of  tbe  families 
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box  in  twenty- four  wctiona,  •  eufficient  number 
for  handling  the  nationalitiee  of  Mew  York,  if  a 
few  of  the  amaller  but  kindred  nationalitiea  are 
oonaolidated.  The  binding  poata  of  the  mercury 
eupa  below  the  nationality  holea  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  eorting  boxen,  so  that  when  a 
ard  punched  II  goea  through,  the  lid  of  a 
box  deeigned  to  hold  II  cards  will  fly  up, 
and  when  a  card  punched  12  goes  through, 
the  lid  of  12  will  fly  up  in  similar  manner. 
At  the  name  time,  one  dial  will  count  the  II 
card,  and  the  other  dial  will  count  the  12 
card.  A  fter  the  carde  hare  been  separated  by 
nationality  in  the  sorting  boxes  the  count  of 
items  according  to  nationality  can  proceed  as 
before. 

The  count  can  be  conducted  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity,  for  as  soon  as  the  operator  becomes  expert  in 
placing  the  cards  precisely  in  position,  and  in 
immediately  thereafter  depressing  the  lever,  the 
machine  will  count  a  thousand  cards  an  hour — 
and  count  them,  of  course,  with  self  checking 
accuracy,  for  it  will  handle  no  card  which  does 
not  give  information  in  every  field  of  enquiry, 
and  it  ’vill  give  on  one  dial,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  families  having  a  church  home  and 
on  the  other  the  number  of  families  not  having 
a  church  home,  and  the  two  will  correspond,  of 
course,  with  the  total  number  of  families  regis 
tared  on  another  dial. 

The  machine  may  be  commanded  to  do  the 
most  intricate  cross  claesiflcation  work.  For 
instance,  it  might  be  ordered  to  count,  by  con¬ 
necting  the  binding  posts,  the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  families  who  have  lived  in  New  York  twenty 
years  who  have  no  church  home  and  who  are 
Presbyterians  by  preference.  The  machine 
would  register  every  card  in  which  there  is  such 
a  combination,  and  would  refuse  to  count  any 
card  in  which  this  entire  combination  is  not 
present 

Evidently,  therefore,  the  Hollerith  tabulating 
machine — accurate,  rapid,  acceding  to  the 
demand  to  do  the  most  intricate  work  as  readily 
.as  to  the  demand  to  do  the  easiest— permits  such 
an  increase  in  the  actual  use  of  statistical  mate¬ 
rial  gathered  by  canvassers  that  statistical  study 
may  be  expected,  in  the  future,  to  produce  more 
brilliant  results  than  in  the  past  Dr.  Hollerith’s 
invention  provides  for  the  gathering  of  ore  from 
statistical  slag. 

Among  the  many  reforms  that  are  being  inau¬ 
gurated  by  Qov.  Wood  in  his  wise  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government  of  Santiago  the  public 
schoola  have  not  been  overlooked.  At  a  confer¬ 
ence  held  with  the  Commissioners  of  Schools  it 
was  decided  to  open  them  in  September  for  the 
4.000  children  of  school  age  in  the  city  a'eo  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  reduce 
those  of  the  commissioners;  to  introduce  Engl  eh 
into  the  regular  course  of  study  and  to  eliminate 
sectarianism. 

Colonel  Charles  Den  by,  who  has  been  recently 
superceded  as  United  States  Minister,  to  China 
alter  thirteen  years  of  able  service  in  that  coun 
try,  was  interviewed  on  reaching  Detroit,  at  the 
cloae  of  last  week.  The  opinion  of  one  si  long 
officially  resident  at  Peking  in  certainly  entitled 
to  weight.  He  said  :  “In  my  opinion  China  will 
never  be  dismembered  among  the  great  European 
nations  as  I  don’t  think  the  United  States,  Eng 
land  and  Japan  will  permit  it.  ’’  He  eaid  that  the 
Chinese  trade  of  Russia,  France  and  Germany 
was  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  United 
States  and  England.  Both  China  and  Japan,  he 
said,  favored  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  by 
the  United  States.  He  took  occasion  to  remark 
that  Admiral  Dewey’s  victory  had  added  greatly 
to  the  dignity  and  influence  of  his  office  as 
United  States  minister,  the  Chinese  heretofore 
having  believed  the  United  States  to  be  a  great 
commercial  nation,  incapable  of  such  victories 

He  added  that  the  famous  battle  had  bad  much 
the  same  effect  on  Japan, 


Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

Ohazt.— The  interior  of  the  Presbyterian-Con 
gregational  Church  here  (Presbytery  of  Cham 
plain,)  has  been  thoroughly  rejuvenated.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  alabastined,  the  cornices 
gilded,  all  the  hard  wood,  the  seats  acd  pulpit, 
platform  wood  work,  etc.,  oiled,  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  wood  work  painted  and  trimmed  with  gilt. 
The  ceiling,  a  pale  sky  blue;  the  ceiling  cornice 
gilded ;  the  wide,  deep  curve  around  the  build 
ing  between  the  ceiling  cornice  and  the  side  wall 
cornice, made  a  rich  terra  cotta ;  the  side  wal  s,  a 
light  brown ;  the  cornice  is  in  gilt,  and  the 
three  colors  above  mentioned.  The  outside  of 
the  church  will  now  be  painted.  The  contract 
already  has  been  awarded.  The  most  gratifying 
sign  of  spiritual  life  is  the  increasing  number 
of  baptisms  of  infants  and  children.  The  first 
Sabbath  of  next  month  at  the  regular  commu¬ 
nion  service,  several  families  will  present  several 
children  each.  Children’s  Day,  June  12th,  wit 
nessed  the  baptism  of  five.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Andrew  and  Philip  has  enthused  the  heart  of  the 
pastor,  Arthur  Dill,  and  added  new  life  to  the 
work  of  the  young  men  of  bin  Bible  class. 

Lakxvillb.  —  The  Lakeville  Presbyterian 
Church  (Qeneeeo  First),  of  which  tbs  Rev.  H. 
Huntington  Kellogg  is  pastor,  after  being  closed 
for  two  months,  undergoing  extensive  repairs 
and  improvements,  was  re  opened  with  appro 
priate  services  on  Sunday,  August  lltb.  A 
large  congregation  gathered,  and  all  seemed 
delighted  with  the  transformation  which  bad 
been  effected.  The  church  has  been  re  roofed 
and  painted,  the  pews  newly  upholstered  and  the 
walla  freehly  frescoed  in  a  very  artistic  manner. 
A  new  carpet  has  been  laid  and  new  windows 
of  modern  style  and  of  very  pleasing  colors  and 
designs  now  take  the  place  of  the  plainer  ones. 
Addresses  of  an  appropriate  and  interesting 
character  were  given.  Dr.  Kittredge  of  Oeneseo 
spoke  on  “The  Past;’’  the  Re«.  H.  P.  V.  Bogue, 

D.  D.,  of  Rochester,  on  “The  Present;’’  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Elliott  of  the  Central  Church,  Rochester, 
held  the  audience  in  rapt  attention  as  he  dwelt 
on  “The  Future  of  the  Church  and  Consecra¬ 
tion  for  Service.’’  Then  followed  a  “Congratu¬ 
latory  Address,’’  by  Rev.  N.  J.  Conklin  of 
Rochester,  a  former  pastor  at  Lakeville.  The 
Rev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  D.  D,  of  Romulus,  read 
two  interesting  letters  from  former  pastors, 
namely,  the  Rev.  Dwight  Scovill  and  the  Rev. 

E.  G.  Moore.  The  prayer  of  re  dedication  was 

offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kittredge.  Pasters  and 
people  are  very  happy  in  again  being  permited 
to  worship  in  their  renewed  and  now  beautiful 
bouse  of  worship.  *. 

Mxxioo  —A  Farevoell  Service  —Oa  Sunday 
evening.  August  14tb,  a  union  farewell  eervice 
was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mexico, 
New  York,  for  Rev.  George  E.  Scone,  who  goes 
out  as  a  missionary  to  Arabia.  Mr.  Stone  ia  a 
young  man  of  great  promise.  In  alibis  studies 
Academic,  Collegiaie.  and  Theological,  be  has 
shown  ability  of  a  high  order.  Early  in  his 
Christian  life  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  for¬ 
eign  missionary  fieid.  as  one  greatly  in  need  of 
laborers;  and  into  that  field  be  decided  to  enter 
if  the  way  should  open.  It  would  have  been  bis 
choice  to  go  as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  but  as  our  Beard  was  unable  to  eend 
him  this  year,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call 
to  go  out  under  the  Reformed  Board  to  their 
new  mission  in  Arabia.  He  goes  with  Rev.  S. 
M.  Zurmer  and  wife  to  Bahrein,  an  island  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Until  recent  years  nothing 
baa  been  done  for  the  evangelization  of  Arabia. 
The  curse  of  Mohammedanism  and  the  fanati 
ciam  acd  intolerance  which  it  creates  seems  to 
have  turned  the  Christian  world  away  from  the 
Arabs  almost  in  despair  of  ever  reaching  them 
with  the  Gospel.  But  a  brighter  day,  it  ia 


hoped,  is  dawning  upon  Arabia.  God  has 
touched  some  Christian  hearts  to  live  and  labor 
for  that  long  neglected  country.  Some  Gospel 
fruit  has  already  been  gathered.  Many  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  have  been  sold  and  some  suc¬ 
cessful  evangelistic  work  done.  Mr.  Stone  is  to 
be  associated  with  Rev.  S.  M.  Zurmer,  who 
has  spent  already  seven  years  in  Arabia  and  is 
very  hopeful  and  enthusiaatic  as  to  the  outlook 
for  Gospel  work  among  the  Moslems.  At  the 
farewell  service,  Mr.  Stone  gave  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  country,  the  people  customs, 
and  religion  of  the  False  Prophet.  That  service 
will  not  roon  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  red  letter 
day  in  the  history  of  the  church  which  sends 
out  its  first  micsionary  to  the  foreign  field.  It 
can  hardly  fail  to  awaken  a  new  interest  in  for¬ 
eign  missionary  work.  And  the  people  who 
have  known  and  loved  our  young  brother  for  his 
zeal  and  consecration  to  Christ  will  never  forget 
the  earnest  and  tender  words  spoken  by  him 
while  he  was  yet  with  us.  In  the  light  of  such 
an  example  of  high  consecration,  others,  it  is 
hoped,  will  see  that  the  truly  self- surrendered 
life  is  the  only  life  that  attains  to  highest  beauty 
and  power.  Many  prayers  will  follow  our  be¬ 
loved  brother  to  his  field*  of  labor,  and  many 
will  feel  the  inspiration  of  a  life  so  wholly  given 
to  God.  Gbobgk  Batlksb, 

Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Mexico,  New  York. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PoTTBviLLE. — The  First  Church  is  prospering 
and  is  happy  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John 
H.  Eastman,  who  grows  in  power  for  good  as 
years  and  experiences  develops  and  ripen  the 
fruits  of  character  and  study.  The  congregation 
ia  large,  influential  and  united;  the  choir,  of  the 
beet  local  talent,  under  a  very  accomplished 
leader ;  the  church  services  well  sustained,  dig¬ 
nified  and  devout  It  ia  a  good  example  of 
healthful  life  and  growth,  a  type  of  what  a 
strong,  active  and  spiritual  cbur.h  may  be  in 
its  own  way,  without  distress,  uneasiness,  or 
useless  worry.  The  unconreious  life  is  a  con¬ 
scious  joy.  Mr.  Eastman  has  spent  his  vacation 
in  Sullivan  County,  and  at  his  old  home  in 
Binghamton,  preaching  two  Sundays  in  school- 
houses  to  congregations  of  summer  residents  and 
one  in  bis  old  Katonah  pulpit.  God  has  sus¬ 
tained  him  through  his  great  bereavement,  and 
his  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  are  a  charge 
upon  bis  parental  care,  which  fills  bis  home  life 
with  its  own  peculiar  blersiog.  If  bis  church 
is  a  good  type,  bis  home  is  a  typical  refuge  and 
reat.  R  A.  S. 

OHIO. 

Presbytery  of  Lima. — At  a  special  meetirg 
of  Lima  Presbjtery  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  August 
23d,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Mitche  1,  D. D.,  was  released 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  of  Find- 
Uy,  with  many  expreesions  of  csteeoa  from  the 
church  and  Presbytery.  The  following  retolu 
tion  was  offered :  Whereas  for  nearly  thirteen 
years  the  Rev  J.  R.  Mitchell  has  been  a  mein- 
b:r  of  Lima  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Findlay,  and  durmg  all 
that  time  he  has  been  an  active,  intelligent  and 
earnest  worker  in  hie  own  church,  and  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  Presbytery,  and  has  earned  the 
high  personal  esteem  of  the  Presbytery,  there 
fore.  Resolved,  that  as  a  body  we  hereby  express 
our  sincere  affection  and  regard  for  Dr.  Mitchell, 
and  while  regretting  that  be  has  chosen  to  resign 
his  connection  with  hie  past  charge,  we  wish 
him  God  speed  in  bis  Christian  work,  and  ex¬ 
tend  to  him  our  heartiest  wishes  for  his  success 
in  whatever  field  be  may  occupy ;  and  that  these 
resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  copies  be  sent  to  the  various  church 
papers  for  publication.  J.  A.  Gobikin,  S.  C. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. — Dr.  Nichols,  pastor  of  Bingham¬ 
ton  First  Church,  has  been  preaching  for  bin 
former  charge,  Immanuel  Church,  Milwaukee^ 
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racaot  eince  the  reeignation  of  the  Rev.  William 
Cheater,  aome  mootha  aince.  Dr.  Nicho  a  cod 
ducted  the  commuoioo  aervice,  Auguat  21at. 

IOWA. 

iNDSFKifDXNCK.  — The  Rev.  F.  O.  Schwarti 
preached  in  Independence  for  the  firat  time, 
September  20th,  1857,  to  the  German  people  of 
that  town ;  he  continued  hie  eervicea  until  June 
7th  of  the  following  yrar,  when  a  church  organi¬ 
sation  waa  secured,  and  thereafter  until  1860, 
when  the  church  was  vacant  until  Rev.  J.  G. 
Schiable,  whoee  death  recently  occurred  at 
Omaha,  was  called.  He  served  that  people  for 
fifteen  years.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Henry 
Scbleuter  for  two  years,  after  whom  came  Rev 
Dr.  E.  Schuette.  Dr.  Schuette’s  pastorate  con 
tinned  for  eight  years,  when  he  received  a  call 
to  the  First  German  Church  of  Dubuque,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Welters,  the  pres 
ent  pastor.  The  fortieth  annivereary  of  this 
church  waa  duly  celebrated,  former  pastors  and 
friends  taking  part  and  aiding  the  pastor  in  giv¬ 
ing  interest  to  the  occasion.  There  were  three 
commemorative  services.  At  the  annivereary 
service  proper.  Dr  Steffens,  professor  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Theological  Seminary  at  Dubuque,  delive  ed 
the  principal  sermon. 

THE  TERRITORIES 

Pabk  Hill. — Rev.  Thomas  D.  Duncan  of 
Wewoka,  Indian  Territory,  is  shortly  to  take 
charge  of  the  Park  Hill  Mission  school  among 
the  Cherokees,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Sequoyah. 
His  addresi  will  be  Park  Hill,  Indian  Territory. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

All  About  a  Bell. — The  authorities  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Palmyra,  Missouri,  have 
resolved  to  abandon  the  use  of  their  bell — for  the 
present.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  bell  is 
badly  cracked  and  the  members  have  become 
tired  of  bearing  its  discordant  notes.  It  is  ex 
pected  before  long  to  sell  it  to  a  foundry  and 
add  enough  cash  to  buy  a  new  one,  but  until 
this  ia  cone  those  who  attend  services  at  the 
Presbyterian  Churcb  will  have  to  depend  on 
their  watches  and  clocks  in  order  to  be  on  time. 
This  old  bell  has  quite  a  history.  Years  ago  it 
belonged  on  a  Mississippi  steamer  which  ex¬ 
ploded  its  boiler  and  sank  The  bell  was  recov 
ered  and  later  on  was  bought  by  the  Presby¬ 
terians.  It  did  good  service  until  the  tail  end  of 
a  cyclone  swept  over  Palmyra  in  1881  and  demol¬ 
ished  the  belfry  of  the  church,  burling  the  bell 
to  the  stone  fiegging  beneath  and  cracking  it. 
When  the  belfry  was  rebuilt  the  bell  was  swung 
in  its  accustomed  place,  but  alas,  its  silvery 
tones  were  gone  forever. 

One  Member  to  Stabt  With.  —The  Southern 
Presbyterian  gives  these  particulars  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  church  in  one  of  the  remote  and  relig 
iously  unreached  neighborhoods  of  Alabama. 
There  was  a  single  church  member  resident  there 
at  River  Falls,  and  hence  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  all  that  followed :  A  few  years  ago  whilst 
in  the  service  of  the  Synod  of  Alabama,  I  was 
sngaged  in  bolding  a  meeting  in  the  Camden 
church,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  or  an 
aged  mother  in  Israel.  Her  concern  for  the  souls 
of  those  dear  to  her  led  her  to  make  this  in 
quiry,  “Do  you  ever  visit  Covington  County  T“ 
To  which  I  replied,  “I  never  do  ”  Then  she 
made  her  plea  for  that  county,  suggesting  that 
religious  privileges  were  very  few  and  by  no 
means  of  a  high  order,  and  concluded  by  saying : 
“My  son  lives  there  and  he  ia  not  yet  a  member 
of  the  church  and  there  is  no  Presbyterian 
Church  for  him  to  unite  with.”  To  ia  was  a 
word  “fitly  spoken,”  and  I  determined  to  pay  a 
visit  to  that  son  for  his  own  sake  and  for  his 
mother’s  sake.  Correspondence  began  and  very 
soon  I  received  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit 
River  Falls  and  bold  a  meeting.  There  waa  no 
church  in  the  community  of  any  denomination 
and  Mrs.  G.  £.  Frierson,  daughter-in  law  of  the 
mother  above  referred  to,  was  the  only  member 


of  our  church  in  the  entire  county  I  Services 
began  in  a  small  tenant  bouse  supplied  with 
rough,  temporary  seats.  An  organ  was  procured 
and  Mrs.  F.,  our  only  mtmber,  waa  my  organist 
and  choir;  congregations  were  very  snail,  owing 
in  part  to  the  sparsely  settled  country,  but  they 
steadily  increased  until  the  little  room  was  com 
fortably  filled.  And  there  was  something  there 
better  than  a  crowd,  there  was  deep  and  deepen¬ 
ing  interest.  At  last,  at  the  close  of  a  sermon 
in  which  the  doctrine,  government  and  history 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  waa 
britfiy  set  forth,  an  opportunity  was  given  to 
confess  Christ,  and  unite  with  our  chuich. 
There  was  hesitation,  but  only  for  a  moment; 
the  first  to  come  forward  and  devote  himself  to 
the  service  of  Christ  was  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  citiaena  of  the  lommunity,  the  son  of  our 
dear  mother  in  Israel.  Then  followed  a  number 
of  others,  and  among  these,  three  of  her  grand¬ 
sons.  The  scene  witnessei  there  in  that  little 
tenant  bouse  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
present.  The  bymn  aontunced,  and  begun,  waa 
never  finished,  feeling  waa  too  great  to  be 
expressed.  At  the  sight  of  whole  families  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Lord,  all  that  any  one  felt  like  doing 
was  to  sit  down  and  weep  for  joy,  and  this  is 
just  what  minister  and  people  did.  In  a  few 
months  after  this  the  Evangelist  returned  and 
received  two  additional  familiea  on  profession  of 
faith,  one  of  ^these  families  being  a  physician 
and  his  household.  Later  on.  Rev.  B.  F.  Bed- 
inger.  Evangelist  of  Synod,  visited  this  place, 
received  additional  members  and  organised  by 
the  election  of  officers.  To  the  credit  of  Rev.  D. 
A.  Planck,  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  in  South  Alabama  Presbytery, 
and  Rev.  E.  P.  Davis,  his  successor  be  it  said, 
this  little  band  has  not  been  neglected.  Evan¬ 
gelists  have  chf^ered  them  and  they  now  have  the 
faithful  ministrations  of  Rev.  Luther  Link. 
The  result  is  they  have  grown  to  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  members,  meet  every  Sabbath  in  a 
Presbyterian  Sabbath -school,  and  have  recently 
occupied  their  own  house  of  worship.  Ihere 
were  no  additions  at  our  recent  meeting  at  River 
Falls,  which  closed  Monday,  August  15th,  but 
it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  this  people  once 
more  after  an  absence  of  four  years  and  the 
Gospel  waa  not  preached  in  vain.  W.  E.  M. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Toronto  Presbytery  ia  to  modernize  its  pro¬ 
cedure  in  some  particulars;  at  least,  it  will 
discuss  at  its  next  meeting  the  advisability  of 
electing  a  Moderator  by  open  nomination.  It 
has  been  a  time  honored  custom  to  choose  the 
Moderator  in  rotation,  according  to  the  order  of 
entering  the  Presbytery;  and  to  elect  only  for 
six  months.  It  is  now  proposed  to  elect  for 
twelve  months,  and  of  course  the  Moderator  will 
be  open  for  re  election.  In  a  Presbytery  as  large 
as  some  Synods,  and  in  which,  because  of  its 
position,  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  tbe 
whole  Oanadian  Church  frequently  come  up  for 
discussion,  it  is  recognized  that  the  man  chosen 
to  preside  should  be  the  m  n  of  wide  experience 
and  good  administrative  ability.  The  proposed 
departure  from  the  old  custom  will  leave  the 
Presbytery  free  to  make  such  a  choice.  In  fur¬ 
ther  elucidation  of  the  matter,  a  writer  in  the 
Presbyterian  Review,  says:  “The new  Moderator 
has  been  long  elected  by  an  unwritten  law 
declaring  that  tbe  next  in  seniority  of  service  in 
the  Presbytery  shall  take  the  chair.  When  a 
Presbytery  includes  city  and  country  with  n  its 
limits,  a  city  and  a  country  Presbyter  are  thus 
alternately  elected.  This  frequently  results  in 
grave  injustice  to  the  man  so  chosen.  He  may 
be  (}uite  unfitted  to  undertake  tbe  responsible 
duties  he  is  suddenly  called  to  discharge,  and  is 
as  much  humiliated  by  the  tolerance  of  his  co 
Presbyters  as  by  his  own  consciousness  of  faii- 
ure.  Nor  is  it  any  discredit  that  be  fails.  No 
amount  of  careful  preparation,  or  assiduous 
attention  to  business  would  make  him  a  good 
presiding  officer.  There  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
and  the  gift  of  tactful  presidency  is  one  of  the 
rarest.  ’  ’  _ 

HANDLING  OKAIN. 

A  new  and  very  rapid  method  of  handling 
grain  has  been  devised  for  transferring  ff^froita 
one  vessel  to  another,  from  a  barge  to  an  eleva 
tor,  or  removing  it  from  place  to  place.  It  is 
the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Duckbam,  of  Millwall, 
England.  The  grain  is  carried  in  connection 
with  the  movement  of  air,  or  rather  what  may 


be  called  a  tornado;  to  be  more  “acientiflo,”  by 
a  pneumatic  process. 

Aside  from  the  air  compressors,  or  exhausters, 
the  chief  feature  consist*  in  a  cylindrical  tank, 
to  which  any  number  of  fiexible  ikbes  of  proper 
size  are  attached,  and  taken  to  any  place  where 
the  grain  ia  to  be  deposited,  whether  near  by  or 
more  remote.  On  its  way,  it  passes  through  an 
automatic  weighing  machine  which  gives  and 
records  its  exact  weight. 

One  end  of  the  cylinder  is  placed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  grain  to  be  removed,  the  pneumatic 
machinery  is  set  in  motion  ;  exhausting  tbe  air 
from  the  c> Under  sets  the  grain  in  motion,  fill¬ 
ing  the  tubes,  when  the  flow  of  air  fnmthe 
compraeaed  chamber  sends  it  on  to  its  place  of 
destination. 

By  this  method  the  grain  is  moved  without 
loss  by  abras  on,  as  every  kernal  's  surrounded 
and  cushioned  in  air,  and  is  thoroughly  perme¬ 
ated  with  it,  thus  preventing  it  from  dampness, 
moths  or  mould.  This  apparatus  will  remove 
from  one  ship’s  hold  to  another  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  five  tons  per  hour.  It  is 
deemed  to  be  the  most  efficient  system  for  hand¬ 
ling  grain  now  in  operation. 
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PHILA.,  MBW  torn.  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  4  SONS,  BALTIMORE 
ookrbotsd  by  privats  wirss.  _ 

Member*  N.  Y.,  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  ■xoli’a. 

We  bay  and  eeU  all  llrti.-ciaee  Inveet-  Tfi'igrACl't’TnAVlt'. 
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of  draft*  drawn  abroad  on  all  point*  in  the  United  State*  aad 
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Brown,  Bhlploy  ft  Do.,  Lomlon. 


FBEDEBICK  A.  BOOIH^ 

22  East  i6th  St.,  New  York 

REAL  LEST  ATE. 

Care  of  Property.  CollectlnK  Renta. 
Manasement  of  Estates. 


WESTERN 

MORTGAGES 

DIFAULTIO  AND  OTHIRWiai 
aought  for  Cash. 

oharlbs  B.  OIBSON,  4S  Milk  Street,  Boetoa,  Haee 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mae.  JcLiAB  Hnera.  (auUrmea. 

Mies  AniA  B.  Bbaia  Oor.  8eo*7. 

Mue  ObABA  Wold,  Tieeenier. 

Mue  AuiB  OJtATBB.  Bank. 


AN  UNSILFINH  LIFE. 

Now  that  the  natare  of  oar  work  is  eo  well 
koowo  throagboat  tbe  neighborhood,  our  odrice 
and  help  ia  often  eoaght  by  thoee  who  wieh  to 
aid  a  needy  friend  or  family,  but  who  do  not 
know  exactly  how  to  do  it  Not  long  aince,  two 
doliara  waa  brought  to  Miae  Mayer  with  tbe  re- 
queat  that  it  be  uaed  for  a  eick  woman,  who  waa 
known  by  her  co  wotkera  in  a  box  factory,  to  be 
having  a  very  hard  time.  They  had  raiaed  thia 
money,  but  did  not  wUi  bw  to  know  where  it 
came  from,  nor  were  they  aure  of  the  moet 
advantageone  way  of  uaing  it  for  her. 

When  Mra.  Walker  viaited  tbe  home,  ahe 
found  indeed  a  nad  condition.  The  woman  waa 
ouflering  from  a  aerioua  chronic  trouble,  which 
demanded  tbe  beat  of  nuraing  and  a  careful  diet 
bu'.  aa  there  waa  an  old  mother  of  aeventy  to  be 
oared  for.  the  pakient  auflerer  took  no  thought 
for  heroelf,  but  went  regularly  to  the  factory, 
where  by  piece  work,  with  the  utmoat  induotry, 
ahe  could  earn  from  12  to  t2  50  a  week.  Of  thio, 
one  dollar  moot  be  immediately  lad  aaide  for  tbe 
rent  and  in  order  to  give  her  old  mother  all  ehe 
needed  out  of  what  wai  left  the  poor  wage 
earner  went  often  without  food  heroelf. 

To  make  thinga  otill  harder  there  ia  a  miaer- 
able  eon  and  brother  who  apenda  about  half  bia 
time  on  the  loland,  and  even  when  free  and  able 
to  work,  never  aide  in  the  eupport  of  the  family. 
They  now  inaiit  on  hia  finding  hie  own  food, 
but  cannot  bring  tbemoeivea  to  deny  him  a 
ahelter  a*  long  no  they  have  one  for  tbemeeiveB. 

When  fifty  oente  waa  given  to  the  old  mother 
from  the  little  fund  in  our  handa,  she  bunt  into 
tearo,  and  declared  it  ha  i  come  atraight  from  the 
Lord  in  anewer  to  her  prayere,  for  “M.”  had 
gone  off  without  any  nouriehment,  and  waa  ao 
weak  and  aick.  She  then  went  on  to  tell  how 
her  daughter'a  huaband,  a  hard  working  me 
cbanic,  had  been  killed  in  an  accident  when 
working  on  the  repaira  of  a  large  atore  many 
yean  ago,  and  of  the  hard  timee  they  had  bad 
aince. 

It  waa  evident  that  they  bad  aeen  better  diya, 
and  that  it  waa  bitter  for  ttiem  to  think  of  be¬ 
ing  dependent  upon  charity,  and  yet  one  day 
our  Viaitor  found  the  poor  old  woman  in  Cath¬ 
erine  etreet  with  a  baeket  of  bite  of  food,  that 
abowed  ehe  had  been  begging.  She  waa  dia- 
treooed  to  be  found  by  anyone  who  knew  her, 
but  confeeaed  that  ahe  had  felt  deeperate,  and 
thought  ehe  ought  to  do  eomething  to  help  a 
little,  when  poor  M.  worked  no  bard. 

It  ia  for  juat  aoch  caoea  that  rtgftlar  aid  ia 


needed.  A  little  help  will  enable  them  to  atrug- 
gle  on  together,  to  keep  the  little  home  that  ia 
everything  to  them,  and  to  retain  their  aelf- 
reapect,  and  perbapa,  with  proper  nouriehment. 
tne  patient  invalid  will  avoid  tbe  utter  collapse 
which  would  neceeaitate  her  going  to  the 
hoapital,  and  tbe  old  mother  to  a  home  or  the 
poor  bouae,  where  tbey  might  never  aee  each 
other  again. 

We  are  grateful  to  X.  Y.  S.,  who  aenda  ua 
from  Uoadilla,  New  York,  $3  in  anawer  to  our 
loot  appeal.  We  have  alao  had  two  other  kind 
rraponaea  wbijb  we  have  acknowledged  by 
letter.  Thia  proof  of  our  rrader’a  intereB".  in 
the  work  ia  very  cheering  when  thinga  look  a 
little  dark  and  diacouraging. 

“  THE  HOLY  LIFE.” 

The  Rev.  Q.  H.  O.  McGregor  of  London,  and 
the  Rev.  Q.  Campbell  Morgan  of  the  aame  city, 
have  been  apecial  attractione  at  the  Northfield 
Conference,  during  recent  weeke.  The  former 
Bailed  on  Saturday  by  the  Umbria,  and  on  the 
previoua  evening  preached  in  Brooklyn  at  the 
Hanaon  Place  Church.  We  are  told  that  it  waa 
the  fourth  aervice  which  Mr.  MacGregor  had 
attended  during  that  day,  and  that  he  came 
directly  from  tbe  tram  to  thia  8.30  appointment. 
The  Standard- Union  from  which  we  quote,  aaya 
that  "be  looked  weary  and  in  an  entirely  unlit 
condition  to  preach. "  But  after  be  bad  been 
introduced,  "the  whole  tired  expreaeion  of  bia 
face  changed,  and  he  addreeaed  hia  audience 
withaamile. "  We  cannot  but  observe,  bow 
ever,  that  our  American  eagernesB  and  curiosity 
to  hear  strangers  ia  sometimea  overdone,  and 
thia  appears  to  be  an  instance. 

Alter  a  brief  prayer,  Mr.  MacGregor  an¬ 
nounced  aa  hia  text,  Hebrews  xii.  II,  "Follow 
peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  ifbich 
no  man  ehall  see  the  Lord."  The  speaker  said 
that  he  wanted  to  speak  specially  with  reference 
to  tbe  latter  part  of  the  verse. 

"Character,"  he  oaid,  "is  oalvation.  That 
sentence  la  much  dialik^  by  some  evangelical 
preachera,  because  it  la  so  often  mieappropri- 
aUd;  but  it  la  true,  nevertheless  'iftiere  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  truth  in  that  sentence.  The 
goal  of  all  God’s  woraing  with  man  is  bis  char¬ 
acter.  When  the  infiu-ncee  of  God's  working  in 
man  begin  to  show,  that  man’s  character  is 
changed  The  salvation  which  God  is  workinir 
or  in  mao  ia  hia  cleansing  from  every  sin  and 
enduement  with  every  grace  of  the  Master.’ 
But  you  a*k  if  you  or  I  are  to  be  holy  as  Jeaua 
Christ  ia  holy  what  are  the'  neoeeaary  steps  for 
this  attainmaat  7  There  are  three  thmgs  which 
moat  come  to  paaa.  before  we  can  attain  to  this 
life  ef  helinpoa  The  first  of  these  ip  deliverance 
tram  the  evil  iafiuencea  of  the  past.  Every 


one  of  us  has  a  past,  and  that  past  has  an  awful 
infiuence  on  our  lives.  Deliverance  from  the 
evil  influences  of  the  paat  inclujes  first,  deliv 
erance  from  tbe  guilt  of  ain.  The  wont  of  sin 
ia,  not  that  it  biackena  tbe  foul,  that  it  ruins 
a  man’s  character,  or  that  it  draga  him  down  to 
the  very  lowest  depths  to  which  a  man  lan  fall; 
but  that  it  brings  him  under  ibe  wrath  and 
curse  of  God.  The  moment  that  man  trans¬ 
gresses  the  law  and  thus  commits  sin,  from  that 
moment  be  ia  cont  nually  under  the  curse  until 
expiation  is  made  fur  that  am.  Do  you  know, 
my  brother  my  sister,  that  yo  j  are  under  that 
curse  7  Would  that  tonight  acme  one  would 
cry  out,  ‘What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  7’  What 
must  you  do  7  Co  ne  to  God  with  tbe  words, 
'Juat  rs  1  am.  witbouV  one  pea,  but  that  Iby 
blood  was  abed  for  ae  and  that  Thou  bidet  ma 
come  to  thee,  Ob  Lamb  of  God,  1  come.* 
"Besides  the  deliverance  from  tbe  guilt  of  sin, 
we  must  seek  and  receive  tbe  del  veranoe  from 
the  power  of  sin.  Bad  habits  exercise  the  power 
of  sin  over  ua.  To  ask  a  man  to  be  holy  when  in 
tbe  grip  of  a  bad  babit  is  like  asking  a  man  to 
run  a  race  with  a  bundle  on  hia  baca  ;  it  ia  like 
asking  him  to  run  a  race  when  hia  feet  are 
bound  with  abacklea.  How  are  we  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  from  these  habits  and  powers  of  ain  7  By 
accepting  tbe  L  ird  as  your  Master  and  Saviour 
from  the  power  of  ain ;  and  juat  as  effectually  as 
be  removes  the  guilt  of  ain  he  will  remove  its 
power.  The  minute  you  make  this  acceptance 
)ou  are  no  longer  the  bond  servant  of  sin,  but 
the  free  man  in  Cbriat  Jesus,  isn’t  it  worth 
living  to  preach  such  a  Gospel  as  that  7 
"The  second  essential  in  a  holy  life  is  obedi¬ 
ence  to  rule  and  law.  Our  lives  must  be  subject 
to  the  right  rule  of  life  All  creature  life  is 
born  undtT  law,  and  thit  creature  lives  best 
when  it  lives  in  obedience  to  its  governing  law. 
If  you  and  1  are  to  fulfill  tbe  purpose  of  our 
lives,  we  must  follow  tbe  rule  of  life  which  can 
alone  be  found  in  tbe  wi  1  of  Cbr'st  Our  wills 
must  run  parallel  to  His  will.  Tbe  pathetic  fact 
of  history  is  this,  that  men  do  not  see  that  to 
do  tbe  will  of  God  is  the  highest  happiness. 
Utter  submission  to  tbe  will  of  God  is  tbe  very 
bottom  and  foundation  of  a  Christ  ao  life. 

“The  third  essential  to  a  holy  life  is  right  en 
vironment.  Th^  only  environment  of  holiness  is 
Jesus  Christ.  Paul  describes  a  Christian  as  a 
man  in  Christ.  We  may  try  to  imitate  Christ 
for  a  hundred  years  w  thmt  any  result  We 
must  lay  bold  of  Him  bef.>re  He  can  be  to  us  the 
right  environment  of  a  Cor  stian  life.  He  must 
be  tbe  very  air  and  counshment  of  our  spiritual 
lives.  Take  away  Christ  from  me  and  you  take 
away  my  spiritual  life  and  all  1  do  in  this  world 
as  a  Christian,  I  do  in  vain.  Notice  that  this 
environment  is  deadly  to  sin.  Bcience  tells  us 
tfawt  tbe  air  wa  breathe  is  full  of  poiaoifeus 
microbes,  but  that  they  only  flourish  near  the 
earth,  and  that  if  we  go  higher  up  in  tbe  atmos¬ 
phere  we  eball  find  it  clear  and  no  trace  of 
microbes.  So  it  is  with  the  holy  life  and  tbe 
r.ght  environment.  The  higher  atmosphere  of 
Christ  is  fa  al  to  ain,  but  conducive  te  all  that 
is  bright,  good,  and  true.  Abide  in  Ohrigk.’* 
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A  PBII.IPH1NB  TOI.CANO. 

Ik  was  at  Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Phiiippire 
ialands,  that  his  adventuroua  epirit,  though 
under  a  ssientitic  impulse  passed  the  limits  of 
prudence  in  hia  far-famed  exploration  of  the 
crater  of  lael,  a  volcano  on  the  Pacific  coait  of 
the  island,  in  a  region  inhabited  ocly  by  aav 
ages  Crossing  over  to  the  capital  cily  of  the 
island  during  one  of  the  long  delays  of  Chinese 
diplomacy,  he  procur<d  an  escort  of  natives' 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Manila  (by  mears  of 
letters  from  American  prelates  which  be  bad  se 
cured  bef<  ra  leaving  homa),  and,  in  company 
with  hia  friend  Baron  Loe  a  relative  of  Met- 
ternich,  peo«trat-d  the  country  to  the  asphaltic 
lake  in  which  tbe  island  volcano  is  siiuated. 
Both  gentlemen  at  first  descend  d  together  until 
they  reached  a  precipice  overhaegirg  tbe  cav¬ 
ernous  gulf  of  the  crater  when  tbe  Mron  saw 
further  progr  se  to  be  imposainle.  But  the  doc¬ 
tor,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  tbe  whole 
party,  insisted  upon  being  lowered  over  the 
ledge  by  means  of  a  rim  made  of  bamboos,  and 
hela  in  the  haids  of  the  natives,  under  the 
Baron’s  directions  until  he  reached  tbe  bottom, 
2(X)  feet  below.  Lotsaning  hirnsr-lf  from  the 
cord  be  forced  bis  way  d  wnward  through  the 
sulphurous  vapors,  over  the  hot  asbes,  to  tbe 
^reen  boiling  lake  dipped  bis  cpec  men  bottle 
into  its  wat  rs.  returotd  to  tbe  ro|w.  several 
times  stumblii  g  almost  stified*  and  with  one  of 
his  boots  ebarr-d  to  a  coal,  but  succeeded  in 
a^ain  fastening  himself,  a  d  was  hauled  up  by 
his  a  sistants.  and  reieivtd  into  their  bands  ex¬ 
hausted  and  almost  insensible.  Remedies 
brought  from  the  neighb  ring  hermitage  were 
applied,  and  be  was  so  f  .r  restored  that  th  y 
could  proceed  on  their  journey.  But  rumors 
spread  before  them  amorg  the  py^my  savages  on 
the  island  of  the  profane  invasion  which  had 
been  made  into  tbe  myst  rifs  of  tbe  Tael,  and 
an  angry  m^b  gathered  about  them,  which  was 
only  mspers  d  by  one  or  two  pistol  shi  ts  and 
timely  arrival  of  tbe  padres.  Ihe  trophies  of 
this  exp  sition  were  some  valuable  mineral 
specimens,  a  bottle  of  sulphur  wat.  r  a  series  of 
graphic  views  from  reculUc'ion.  in  hie  sketch¬ 
book  a  d  a  written  de  cr<ption  of  tbe  volcano 
by  one  of  the  friars,  was  pul  in  his  bands  as  he 
sat  at  tbe  home  dinner  table,  twelve  years  after 
wards.— Century. 


B08ABT  BBADi  UP  TBE  BIND008. 

The  prevailing  idea  in  regard  to  a  rosary  is 
that  it  belongs  solely  to  fol.oweraof  tbe  Catholic 
religion.  But  take  away  the  cross  that  is  bang¬ 
ing  to  the  beads  and  we  find  that  one  must  turn 
to  tbe  dim,  myatarious  east  for  tbe  origin  of  the 
rosary,  for  it  is  among  the  temples  of  India, 
China  and  Japan  that  tbe  first  sign  of  tbe 
practice  is  to  be  found.  Ancient  pictures  of  tbe 
Hindoo  gods  depict  them  with  chaplets  of  beads 
in  their  hands,  and  it  if  believed  that  this 
mithod  of  keeping  count  of  their  many  prayers 
was  in  use  amorg  tbe  Hindoos  befoie  tbe  era  of 
Buddha,  or  at  least  B.  C  500. 

Tbe  use  of  th^  rosary  si-ems  especially  suited 
to  an  eastern  cl  me  and  to  the  repose  of  an 
oriental  mind.  The  Buddhists  are  fond  of  using 
very  smooth  beads  of  gla  s,  polished  jade  or 
coral,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  tbe  smooth, 
cool  beads  gliding  through  their  fingers  as  they 
murmur  the  holy  name  for  thousands  of  time-r 
help  them  to  arrive  at  that  state  of  abetraction 
from  earthly  things  which  is  so  much  prized 
among  the  (ollo'vtrs  of  Buddha. 

Tbe  favorite  Japanese  rosaries  are  made  of 
polished  wrjod,  C'y  tal,  onyx  and  chased  silver, 
and  the  Japanese  Bu  Jcihists  repeat  in  endless 
dev  ition  “Naonu  Amida  Bptzu  ’  (“Save  us, 
Buddha”),  while  tbeir  Chmese  brothers  have 
the  blessed  name  “0-Mi-to  fu”  forever  on  their 
lips.  A  rorary  of  very  great  aizi  was  recently 
brought  from  a  temple  in  K  oto,  Japan.  Tbe 
largest  bead  is  about  s  x  inches  in  diameter,  and 
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the  rosary  entire  is  about  24  febt  long.  Tbe 
huge  beads  are  of  dark  brown  pol  shed  wood. 
They  are  hollow  and  have  each  a  figure  of  a  god 
inaide  the  little  shrine,  which  can  be  seen 
through  a  lattio  of  brass  work.— Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

PACiriC  STICK  CHABTS. 

The  German  protectorate  of  the  Marshall  lal 
ands,  which  lie  just  east  of  tbe  Carolines  in  tbe 
equatorial  Pacific,  contains  the  most  daring 
sailors  known.  They  are  constantly  performing 
feats  in  navigation  that  European  sailors  feared 
to  venture  on  long  after  they  bad  the  compaa^ 
which  instrument,  by  the  way,  the  Marshall 
islandera  reject  as  ueelecs. 

The  archipelago  lies  in  two  widely  separated 
groups  the  Radack  and  the  Ralick  chains,  and 
in  each  chain  the  islands  lie  for  the  most  part 
at  extensive  intervale.  Yet  the  native  pilots 
conduct  voyagte  all  over  tbeir  archipelago  and 
to  the  Carolines  in  one  direction  and  to  tbe 
Gilberts  in  another.  For  this  voyagi  g  they 
rely  upon  charts  of  their  own  construction,  tbe 
knowledge  having  been  handed  down  from  ra 
mote  ant  qui'y.  These  charts  are  generally 
about  a  yard  equare  and  are  constructed  of  slen 
dcr  sticks  tied  together.  At  some  intersections 
of  tbe  sticks  ^re  fastened  small  shells  which 
etind  for  the  differett  islands.  Tbe  pilot  posts 
nimstlf  in  tbe  bow  of  tbe  vessel  with  hia  chart 
before  him.  He  begins  by  eetablisbing  the  par¬ 
ticular  shell  corresponding  to  the  island  from 
which  he  ia  just  sailing.  He  sets  the  course  as 
indicated  by  one  of  tbe  sticks  radiating  from 
t^at  shell  in  tb^  proper  directi  jn.  Thereafter 
be  wa'ches  the  course  in  tbe  sea  with  very  slight 
use  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  the  determination 
of  the  direction. 

They  make  no  ce:ret  of  their  art.  They  are 
often  at  great  pail  s  to  teach  it  to  white  men, 
and  wonder  that  no  one  has  yet  been  found  ca 
pible  of  grasping  it.  Their  explanation  is  that 
each  stick  on  a  chart  shows  tbe  course  of  a 
stream  in  tbe  sea,  and  thus  by  following  tbe 
streams  they  can  find  tbeir  way  to  tbeir  destine 
t  on.  Tbev  claim  to  see  tbtse  streams  with 
tbeir  intersectiois  just  as  shown  by  tbe  sticks. 
Whatever  may  be  the  exp'aration,  it  is  certain 
that  they  navigate  hundreds  of  miles  of  emp  y 
ocean  wiih  neither  cnmi  ass  nor  ebronnmet-r  nor 
other  instrument  save  a  chart  of  sticks.  If  by 
any  accident  tbeyg  i  astr<y  they  moke  no  at 
tempt  to  continue  tbe  voyage,  but  run  at  one- 
down  to  leeward  until  they  make  a  familiar 
landfall,  often  as  far  to  tbe  west  as  tbe  Caro¬ 
lines, 
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PBBIODIOAXA 

Septebibar:  Harper's  Monthly:  SaiUr's  Magazine; 
Woman’s  Work  for  Woman;  The  Amartoan  One'-n; 
Angsborg  Sunday  School  Ttaciwr;  SOnbner’s  Maga- 


zire;  St.  Nioholas;  Magazine  of  Art;  The  Quiver;  Oaa. 
sell’s  Mamuine;  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Homlle  lo  Re¬ 
view:  Atlantic  Monthly:  The  Gotpel  In  All  Lands.; 
Home  Mission  Monthly;  pnmnt  Literature. 

,  BBPOBT8  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Undergraduate  Life  at  the  Western  CoUege  for  Wo¬ 
men,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Abetraot  of  the  Eleventh  Censos:  1860. 

Fonrteenth  Report  of  the  United  S'atos  Civil  Sorvloe 
Commission,  Jnly  1, 1868,  to  Jane  >0, 1867. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

■—  ♦  I  I  ^ 

Frozen  Cream  Fioa. — Taka  a  quart  of  rich 
milk  (cream  and  miik  mixed,  if  poaaible),  add 
a  cup  of  condanaed  milk  and  two  cupa  of  pul¬ 
verized  sugar.  Mix  a  quart  of  peeled  figs  and 
blend  them  until  very  amoolh.  Freeie  in  a 
freezer  with  one-third  salt  and  two-thirda 
chopped  ice. 

Pineapple  Lemonade. — Make  a  syrup  by 
boiling  one  pint  of  water  and  one  and  one  half 
cups  of  sugar  aeveral  minutes.  Add  the  juice 
of  three  lemons  and  one  large  pineapple  ebredded. 
Let  it  aland  half  an  hour,  then  strain,  preeaing 
the  juice  out  of  the  pineapple.  Add  one  quait 
of  ica  water  and  a  few  strawberries,  aleo  a  few 
alices  of  orange. 

CfiEESE  Salad. — Take  a  cream  cheese  and 
moisten  with  a  little  milk.  Form  into  small 
ehapea  the  size  ot  a  walnut  and  eeive  in  a  nest 
of  lettuce  leaves.  The  dressing  is  made  of  four 
teaep^onfule  of  oil,  two  tebleepodofule  of  vinegar, 
one-half  teaepoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth  tea- 
epoonful  of  pepper.  Seive  very  cold.— Good 
Cookery. 

An  Inexpensive  Pudding  and  its  Sauce. — 
Ao  applesouw  makes  a  delicious  dessert  at  the 
average  cost  of  six  cents  for  a  pint  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  and  half  a  pin:^  of  tbe  sauce.  It  la  aleo  an 
ornamental  dish.  It  lequires  a^me  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  properly,  and  cone  derable  patience,  but 
it  is  89  inexpensive  and  excellent  that  it  will 
amply  repay  the  hiusekeeper  for  hvr  trouble. 

To  make  this  dessert,  break  the  white  of  an 
egg  on  a  platter  and  put  the  yt  ke  aside  for  the 
puddirg  sauce.  Pvel  and  core  a  g  od-eiz-*d  tart 
apple,  being  careful  to  select  an  apple  that  baa 
no  apecks  or  bruisee.  Measure  cut  a  small  cup 
of  granula’ed  eugar.  Bea^  the  egg  to  a  froth, 
gradually  adding  alti  rnately  the  kugar  and  tbe 
apple  grated.  When  tbe  apple  acd  Ihe  sugar 
aie  all  beaten  in,  flavor  the  mixture  with  a  half 
teaepoonful  of  vanida.  Vanilla  sugar  is  better 
(or  thij  purpose  than  a  liquid  flavoring.  Now 
beat  the  mixture  for  a  full  half-hour.  It  should 
then  be  a  light,  feathery,  enowy  maae,  4bat 
standa  in  any  way  it  is  piled.  Set  it  away  and 
serve  it  with  a  simple  hot  cream  sauce. 

Mix  the  yolk  ot  the  egg  with  a  tablrsp'tonful 
of  granulated  sugar,  then  gradtiaily  stir  in  a  oup 
of  sweet  milk,  in  which  a  piete,  made  of  a  ealt- 
spoonful  of  cofcatarch  and  a  tea  p-  opful  of  flour 
has  beeB  mixed.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt.  Boil  if> 
tbe  sauce  once.  When  ready  to  ee've  it,  beat 
the  applesnow  in  a  light,  feathery  mass  in  the 
center  of  a  crystal  platter.  Decorate  it  if  you 
wish  vvitb  bits  of  red  current  jelly,  and  psur  the 
Bzuce  aiound  it. 

Applesnow  abo  makes  an  ornamgatal  and  de 
I'CloaB  filling  to  a  white  layer  cake  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  float  to  that  admirable  old  farihioncd 
dish,  floating  island.  It  will  not  be  a  aucoeea 
unloes  it  ia  beaten  a  full  half-hour,  and  those 
who  attempt  to  shorten  this  part  of  their  work 
will  find  their  efforts  ara  all  a^nt  for  naoght-r^ 
New  Yo(k  Tribune. 
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41  “A  PSRFBCT  POOD  —  *a  WbolMome  as  it  Is  ^ 
^  DsUciottm.'>  - 

I  Walter  Baker  &Go!s 

Breakfast  | 

Cocoa  t 


The  Standard  for 
Purity  and 
Excellence . 


Costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup 

Our  Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


CtTABLISHCO  1780. 


This  Beautiful  Picture  to  Every  Reader 
of  “  THE  EVANGELIST  ” 


will  send 
one 


of  these 
Pictures 
Free 


upon  receipt 
of  25  Best 
Soap  wrapper 
Trade-marks, 
or  ten  1776 
Soap  Powder 
Trade-marks, 
or  the 
coupons 
found  In  the 
cans  of  our 
Best  Bakina 
Powder. 
Inclose  2c. 
stamp  for 
postage. 


BE 

WISE! 


USE  THE 


BEST! 


IT 


PAYS! 


Ck>lored  Panel,  ltz2K.  “  BASTEU  MELODIES.” 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  BEST  SOAP 

- AND - 

1776  SOAP  POWDER 

Address  ••  Dept.  30,”  P.  O.  Box  2917,  New  York  City 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


I  |A  Magnificent  HeaUh  Insti¬ 
tution  established  in  1858;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  a  night's  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  honrs  from 
Buffalo.  Fire  Proof  Main  Build¬ 
ing,  All  modem  Improve¬ 
ments;  servloe  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fall,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  illnstrated  litera¬ 
ture. 


Has  for  fifteen  yean  been  the 
leading  Therapentlo  Bath  at 


THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


in  the  treatment  of  Rhenma- 
tism,  Oont,  Bright's  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels.  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervous  Disorders,  In¬ 
equalities  of  the  Clrcnlatlon, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


AN  ABSOLUTCLT  PURt.SNOtt-WtilTf.rLOATINO  .SOAP  rORTOILCT  BATH  NURStRY  ANDPINt 
LAUNDRY  WORK.  f.LEAN.SES  THOROUGHLY  AND  LEAVES  THE  5K1N  SOET  ASyEDtl. 

ADAiVr\l  ID\  I  M  INIhDV  Aguaranleed  pure.neutral Laundry  Soap.  The besf 
r\l\/*\v/Ul\>3  LAUni/ll  I  5oop  made  |brhou>ehold  u»e.Oval cake.(!b Fhe  hand. 

ARMOlIRS  KITCHCN  BROWN 

ARA\0LIRS  A\OTIlfDQ[RMN 

ARA^R'S  WASHING  POWDER  SSf 

compoundv  «»li«irs  elc  It  i»  the  perfection  of  quick* 
ocHpg.  tabor  saving  ■  cleansers* 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON.  M.D.,  Secretary. 

I  204.  Dansville,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y, 


RTiMl 

HT  a 

FAriTiijI 

